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' manifestations that have already taken place, were frequently to.occur in strong 
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Contributed by by “MLA. (Oxon)” 


circumstances: and for: that reason I have: long and. atrongly 7 
| advocated areform of our procedure in public circles. I wan 
‘once pean to go further: but more careful a at ‘has con- 


re 


tusive of 1 more serious evils. than any. we now deplore = 
suppression of the public circle to which the inquirer can resort: 
at will would not check ‘ill-regulated attempts at. investigation, 
The man who is ‘Teally stirred by some over-mastering’ power,, 
which drives him on in spite of himself, will have his satisfaction 
somehow. If the public medium is. not. at hand he will set to. . 
work among his friends to make experiments.. Prohably he may, . 
find his own enthusiasm contagious : some excited, unevenly-. 
balanced, hysterical minds may, and probably will, catch the con- 
tagion, "and there will be an outburst of ill-regulated, half- 
developed mediumship, which will produce the worst results. oo 
am not blind to the blessings that may follow on a calm, cons” 
trolled, and patient investigation, pursued without excitement, 
and with an unemotional and even mind. From such tho. 
happiest. results have followed. But Iam not prepared to face 
the risks that attend necessarily on widespread, excited, and un-. 
wise attempts (as at first they must be) at communion with the, 
world of Spirit : to invoke the danger—the terrible danger—of. 
obsession ; or even to contemplate the possibility of a wide 
‘outburst of hysterical excitement, and undeveloped-mediumship 
in private families ; and I cannot, therefore, think it wise to 
urge the abolition of public circles, I confine myself to desiring 
| that they be conducted on sane and safe principles. | 


The philosophy of mediumship is a branch of that wider 
subject of the best methods of intercourse with the world. 
of Spirit that is now claiming a long-deferred attention, 
The Circular recently issued by the Central Association of. 
Spiritualists, and widely signed, draws the thoughts to a 
section of the stibject already discussed at length in these 
columns. It is generally admitted, with a few exceptions, 
which serve only to emphasise the general consensus of opinion, 
that a clear view of tho medium is a necessary pre-requisite. for 
any worthy investigation, in promiscuous public circles, of 
phenomena in themselves obscure and unfamiliar. It is agreed* 
that darknoss and seclusion of the medium open the way for 
fraud, or for what looks like it ; and further, that they furnish 
conditions that attract Spirits of an undeveloped order, and 
enable them to work mischief to the mediam, and to cause 
annoyance and bewilderment to all concerned. The question 
then arises, and a very serious question it is, Is this law of 
deterioration (as Mr. Farmer well calls it) of universal applica- 
tion? Is the practice of mediumship detrimental to health of 
mind and body under all circumstances? Or is it that faulty 
conditions of investigation react on the medium, and sap his 
physical health? » , 


This is no mere chimera, whether it be advanced by a’ 
Spiritualist or by one who does not accept the hypothesis on 
which I ground my argument. I have passed through the phase 
of overmastering impulse, when an unseen power drives a man to 
seek relations with the unseen world. I formed those relations ; 
I studiously and determinedly kept a clear head:and a balanced 
judgment in spite of the power that urged meon. I proved — 
the truthfulness and benéficence of the intelligence with which'I 
found myself in relation. I proceeded cautiously and felt my 
way gradually. Nearly every phase. of objective, mediumship 
was brought under my notice, till I entertained no doubt of the. 
reality of whatI observed with all the care I could bring: 
to the subject. I was brought into relation, not only with the 
wise and good, but with those whom I cannot now think of 
without a shudder ; Spirits of evil'in act and suggestion to whom 
if I had in any degree yielded, of whom if I had been‘afraid, I 
cannot measure the disastrous consequences, I fought through : 
it; but no consideration that I can imagine would induce me, 
with my eyes open, to repeat that experience, though from it 
has come an access of knowledge and spiritual experience that I’ 
could have gained in no other way. I am not prépared ‘as a 
Spiritualist to contemplate the possible subjection of> 
emotional and. nervous natures to such trial. Be- 
rett of a powerful guardian, or guided by one who is neither wise 
nor strong, they must fall, or, if not, they must pass through that 
which, I sadly think, has contributed to increase the: number of 
those who totter on the edge of the precipice and whowi the. 
world calls mad, the victims of inverted mediumship, or af _ 
obsession by undeveloped Spirits. As a Spiritualist. I cannot 
contemplate any measure that can even possibly ar aaa 
tend to such a calamitous issue. 7 | 


So experienced an observer as Mr. T. Shorter is disposed to 
advocate the total abolition of professional mediumship of a 
physical nature on this ground amongst others. He thinks that’ 
the practice of mediumship for gain and in public cannot be so 
regulated as to be safely followed as.a profession. He quotes a 
case of ‘‘one of the most powerful mediums that has ever been 
known,” who after two’ or three years underwent a terrible 
change. *‘ His eyes were sunk, his colour gone, his cheeks 
hollow ; he was spitting blood ; there was a hectic flush on his 
face,” and it was only ‘by relinquishing tho practice of public 
mediumship, and by going to a more genial climate, and by care- 
ful nursing among friends, that he recovered in some degree. 
This is evidence of very serious import. Before assigning an 
exact value to it, it would. be essential that we should know 
whether the seeds of disease were not latent in the apparently 
healthy body ; whether those years of psychical excitement and 
activity were years in which the laws of hygiene and temperance 
in all that makes for bodily enjoyment were fairly observed; and 
whether, irrespective of the exercise of mediumship, the man 
led a clean, wholesome, and temperate life. We should know 
whether the abandonment of mediumship, or the genial 
climate and careful nursing among friends, who would enforce 
regularity of life and attention to diet, medicine, and the like, 
had most to do with his recovery. “The case must not be pressed 
too far ; but it is unquéstionably a possible risk that psychical 
depletion may lead to nervous weakness, and to a craving for 
the unhealthy excitement temporarily ministered by a reckless 
use of stimulants. 


* Mr. Smart, whose lar ot el oppormunitics, for observation entitle his opinion to 
respect, says on this poin I am inclined to think that if the substantial 


light, and with mediums in full view, it would mean a comparatively short life to 
the medium, the drain upon the vital forces being at such times excessive.” — 
Medium, September 15th, 1882. Let us have the shadowy, then, not the ‘“‘ too too 


solid flesh.” Let us have anything that is not possibly fraudulent and injurious. If If I were only a person who SeOS setiain’ sugonens that | 
we can have nothing that is not one or both of these, then let us have nothing at pets P 


all, and follow Mr. Shorter. ihe cannot explain, and who scouts the spiritual hypothesis, I 


~ 
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Should equally contend, that. to.encoyrage the, sporadic -practice 
:o£-mediumship, whatever .that.:may.mean, is, risky.,-.-1 should 
_ Geclare, that the-foray-into, the, unknown land, where unknown 
. experiences await the ‘intruder, is.one. best undertaken by. the 
. calm and trained mind that is not swept by gusts of emotion 


and enthusiasm. I should bethink me that the subject lends’ 


. itaelf.to mystery, that a glamour is cast round it from the past, 
. and that. it is pre,eminently a matter for patient and trained 
observation and experiment. 

such ..private investigations as might be made by capable 
_ observers ;. but I should deprecate the sporadic practice of what 
- Z had found to be specially connected with cases of what I 
_,Sbould call.hysteria. I should object to encourage this curious 
» meddling, broadcast throughout the land, and among a class of 
-: pexgong who .are.-without any proper fitness or suitability for 


so@-Vexy difficult task. Such a contention, however the hypothesis | 


_ 


gdm which .it rests. be received, is an error, if it be one, that 
, oxts on the .safe,side. | de ei ae 
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fan, be deemed too great, to fit a man for what they and.I hold to. 
,.;be,, the, most solemn, act, in which he.can, engage, and which I 
_niilao, believe. to, be heset. with, special and peculiar risks. But 


- even -the most, superficial observer, must see that the average 

public circle is a. haphazard and fortuitous concourse, the elements | 
_,of which do not. lend themseves, happily to, exact and pains- 
taking investigation. Not. only, is it eminently desirable that 
:..the members who compose e circle should be mentally and phy- 
, ically, ‘‘ whole,”. free from excitement, whether in favour of or 
e against what. they come to seek for, but the harmonious blend- 


.,,ing of elements, in themselves suitable, is a very important factor 


_, im suepess. I am of opinion that neglect of this is a cause of failure 


"_ too. often left out of consideration. I also think that the dis- 


7 position , of the circle is. best arranged. by those who alone can 


__89@- beyond: the physical envelope and penetrate to tho psychi- 
_ gal. body, We may well-select. the circle, and leave its 


,. arrangement. in-wiser hands, M.A. (Oxow.) 
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- ‘PROFBSSIONAL: MEDIUMS AND THEIR “GREED 
Ate ete om ie OR GAIN. So ce 
Jot are ei ig: Lo the Bditor of “-Liaut.” 
_ «Sim, —=Statéments. have been repeatedly made in your columns 
-- from time to time as to the greed displayed by professional 
.- mediums, and -its direct influence upon them for evil. Asa 
medium of some years’ standing, permit me to give your readers 
‘ ‘antaccurate statement of my work and income for the years 
. 4877: and.1878, » In the twelve months: preceding the latter year 


t 


- [gaye 189 séances, for 77. of which I was paid £130, the remain- 


dnp 112-deing, given in ‘various parts of England without any 
\..fes'or reward whatever.. In. 1878 I. gave 231 séances, 113 of 
.« .Which brought me:an income of £208, the remaining 118 being 
given free of charge. Thus in two years (1877 and 1878 are 
-choséh bedause in those’years I was busiest) I gave 420 sdances, 
‘out of which 230 were given ‘for love,” the remaining 190 bring- 
‘jing me an income ‘of:-just £169 per annum, or a little more than 
° £8°per week, out of which I paid all railway and other expenses 
~"-inoiderital to professional life. ©» | 
oi Bhus it will be seen that the frequent’ cry against mediums 
becatisé of their’““greéd of gain” cannot hold good in my 
ease’; and-I have''no’ réason to suppose’ that my brother and 
"sister mediums made''s larger income than I, because, during 
: ithie'two years’ nathed, my services were very much in demand. 
I trust these statistics, which I have been careful to make as 
-gceurate ‘ad possible, will serve to waken in the minds of those 
‘who ‘persistently slander. the professional medium, a sense of 
the injustice done to this body of workers, whom I have con- 
_ ‘@uiively: shewn to have been inspired by ‘other feelings than 
. gain‘in the charges of fraud brought against them. It is time, 
- in the light of sense and reason, that these wholesale libels 
“: should: be disproved’;:and you, sir, will ‘not cement the existing 
feeling “between the ‘medium and Spiritualist if you permit 
‘such’staternents to be published in your columns without con- 
tradiction. I enclose my name and address, and remain, 
- yours, &o. - : VERITAS. 


He who comes from the kitchen smells of its smoke, 


LIGHT. 


I should be.prepared to welcome 


.., that I am prepared to advocate as against their abolition—I 
treated, recently from a somewhat different point of view when'! 
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_AN ELBOTRIO TELEGRAPH OF VERY OLD 
INVENTION. 
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The, following. communication reaches us, as will be seen, 
from a well-known author. The fact. that Mr. Tupper addresses 
‘‘Ligut” shews that he takes some interest in Spiritualism—how 
much or how little we do not know. We are glad to know, how- 
ever, that we shall shortly be able to give our readers some of 
his ‘‘ Experiences ” on the subject, as a free and fair inquirer :— 

In the 241st Number of Addison’s Spectator, bearing date 
Thursday, December 6th, 1711, and, assigned ‘‘C.” (one of the 
letters of the mystio Clio), by the great Joseph Addison himself, 
occurs the following remarkable anticipation of our presumably 
most modern discovery. Those who have access to the London 
edition of the Spectator of 1841, published by J. J. Chidley, 
123, Aldersgate-street, can verify the verbatim faithfulness of 
the following extract from page 274:— —s_ | Oo 

‘¢ Strada, in one of his Prolusions (Lib. II, prol. 6), gives an 
account of a chimerical correspondence between two friends by 
the help of a certain loadstone, which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needles, when one of the needles 
so touched began to move, the ‘other, though at never so great 
a distance, moved at the same time, and in the same manner. 
| He telis us that the two friends, being: each of them possessed 
of one of those needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it 
with four-and-twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours 
of the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. _ They then 
fixed one of the needles on each of these plates in such a 
manner that it could move round without impediment, so as to 
touch any of the foursand-twenty letters. 

“Upon their separating fromone another into distant countries, 
they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually into, their closets 
at a certain hour of the day, and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention. - or 

‘* Accordingly, when they were’ some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them shut himself up in his closet at the time appointed, 
and immediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he-had a 
mind to write anything to his friend, he directed his. needle to 
every letter that formed the words which he had occasion for, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or sentence, to 
avoid confusion. | | | | 

‘The friend in the meanwhile saw his own sympathetic needle 
moving of itself to every letter which that of his correspondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another in an in- 
stant over cities or mountains, seas or deserts,  —_— : 

‘¢1f Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance, had in- 
troduced a necromancer, who is generally in the train of a, knight- 
errant, making a present to two lovers of a couple of these above- 
mentioned needles, the reader would not have been a little pleased 
| to have seen them corresponding with one another when they 

were guarded by spies and watchers, or separated by castles and 
adventures. : 
‘¢In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be revived or 
put in practice, I would propose that upon the lover's dial-plate 
there should be written not only the four-and-twenty letters, but 
several entire words which have always a place in passionate 
epistles, as flames, darts, die, language, absence, Cupid, heart, 
| eyes, hang, drown, and the like. This would very much abridge 

the lover’s pains in this way of writing a letter, as it would 
enable him'to express the most useful and significant words with 
a single touch of the needle.—©C.” 
Thus far Addison,.a hundred and seventy years ago, and 
Strada (whoever he may be, for ordinary biographical diction- 
aries ignore him), perhaps fifty before him, and the two unknown 
experimentalists, perhaps twenty beyond that, making in all two 
} hundred and forty or fifty years ago as. the date of electrical in- 
| vention : whereof we see no further mention in the Spectator, 
But is it not also among the “ Century of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s Inventions ” /—as we think possible ; the scarce volume 
is not near us for reference. Let the curious reader who can, 
turn to it and see. Meanwhile, how strangely Addison and 
Strada have anticipated the dial-plate, and the needles, and the 
letters, and the short forms for common words, all so familiar 
to our telegraphists. Verily, there is nothing new under the 
sun. 3 Martin F. Tupper. 


’ 


Decrase.—We regret to have to announce that Mr. T. P. 
Barkas, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, has sustained a severe loss by 
the decease of his wife, who ‘“‘entered the higher life” on 
Thursday, the 30th ult. Mr. Barkas is so highly esteemed by 
the great body of Spiritualists that he may be assured of the 
consolation which comes of a very widespread and: genuine 
sympathy. | 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish immediately “A 
Wonderful Ghost Story ; or, Mr. H.’s Own Narrative,” 
reprinted from All the Year Round, with hitherto unpublished 
letters from the late Charles Dickeris respecting it. Mr. Heaphy’s 
remarkable experiences attracted very considerable attention 
when they were first related; and two versions appeared, of 
which this is the correct one. . 


December 9, 1882. | 
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“THE PERFECT WAY” AND ITS CRITIOS. 
- ‘and sanction’ to do likewise, ‘although’ a careful: - examination of 


To the Editor of ‘ Lignt.” 


Srr,—A slashing pen is apt to be dangerous to its seeiover 
In the impetuosity of his onslaught, “Trident” has done him- 
self, no less than others, an injustice. 
again, enter the lists, this time to tender a helping hand to 
my too adventurous opponent. 

** Trident” cannot really hold that religion bears no relation 
either to memory or to manner of living. Tradition and 
intuition—the two factors in religion—are each dependent upon 
memory, the former dealing with its historical, the latter with 
its spiritual, element. And if it be indeed true that it is 
possible ‘for one who has lived on earth in the far past to. 
return and communicate of his knowledge concerning any leading 
religious founder with whom he may have been associated, 
such invaluable testimony would be due’ to _ faculty which 


“Trident ” repudiates, namely, memory. 


But even more essential to religion than the knowledge of 
events, historical merely and external, is the knowledge of those 
interior experiences which represent the Divine operation 
within the soul of the individual. Here it is that the intuition, 
finds its especial office; and inasmuch:as without her récol- 


lection of those experiences the soul could not communicate of |) 
them to the individual, and without his recollection of them the 
latter could not impart of them to others,’ it is upon ey) 


again, that religion largely depends. 


| ” Perception and recollection—these are ' the. SOUrces of. 
Inspiration. a 


But I forbear to quote, lest your correspondent 
may again make the mistake of suggesting that I cite from 
myself, 


Having shewn how close is the relation of religion to. 
As the. 


memory, I come to that between religion and. diet. 
regulator of conduct, religion is necessarily the regulator of 


diet. For diet is a department of conduct, and this as respects: 
quality as well as quantity. To deny the relation i in question, is | 


to repudiate the practice of temperance, whether in eating or in 


drinking, as a religious duty, and to admit cannibals, gluttons, 


and drunkards to the kingdom of Heaven. The conditions of 
admission to that kingdom are - ‘dependent upon attitude of 


mind and state of heart. The question between us is whether. 


those conditions are fulfilled by one who, either personally or 
by proxy, batters in the skull or cuts the throat of a gentle, 
innocent, highly-sensitive fellow-creature, in order to devour its 


flesh, when the earth around him supplies in abundance whole-- 


some and legitimate food. Nor is the cruelty to the animals the 
worst part of the evil involved in such a practice. Men them- 
selves are unutterably degraded by it and kept back. 


and attains to perfection and bliss. 
reason to believe that only from food at once pure in itself, and 
righteously come by, can the spirit within (the ‘ God of. the 
man,” as I have termed it) extract the elements needful for 


the edification of the individual to the full stature of his due 


perfection. It may well be that were ‘‘ Trident ” to put himself on 


— this regenerative regimen, he would find it easier to shew 


himself in print the courteous gentleman he, no doubt, ‘is 
in reality. | 

As to my ‘‘relying for inspiration upon a phantone i ak is 
necessary only to point out that it is notI, but “‘ Trident” himself, 
who does this. My “ phantom,” being a shade of my past 
self, is but as a note-book, to facilitate the recovery of my own 
recollections. 
letters, postulates the intervention of extraneous Spirits, which 
aro veritable ‘‘ phantoms,” and seems to think that without 
their inspiration man would have little or no knowledge of 
things spiritual. 


your space, but the compulsion is not of my own making. The 
consolation must lie in the hope that some, at least, of your 
readers—those who are of teachable mind—will derive benefit 
from the greater explicitness attendant on each fresh re-state- 
ment of opinion.—Yours, &c., CANTAB. 


ree ore a 


To the Editor of ‘* Liaur.” 


Si1z,—It is necessary to give a reply, which shall be made as 
brief as possible, to the questions and statements made ot the 
above subject in 4 letter printed in a recent issue of ‘“LiaHt,” 
under the heading, ‘‘Teachirigs of ‘The Perfect Way.’” 

Most modern Christians believe that Jesus ate not only fish, 


Let me, then, once. 


‘partook of ‘flesh. 


It is not | 
the wolf or tiger, but the lamb, which is represented in the 
Sacred Writings, as the type of him who finally overcomes evil 
And there is abundant 


‘‘ Trident ” on the contrary, as is shewn by his 


‘but flesh, atid this impression constitutes for ‘them ‘clear Heétice 


‘| the Sacred Writings, ‘ahd: scrupulous comparison of thé ‘vatdous 


statements made in the Gospels, would go far to ‘convince them 


that the probabilities of the case are strongly in’ hekaas of a 
wholly different view. | 

In the 2nd chapter of Matthew’ it is stated’ that Jesus ‘was 
a ‘*Nazarene,” The fact that the writér refers’ to prophecy 
for his authority plainly shews that he means not a Nazarérie’in 
the sense of a mere inhabitant of Nazareth, ‘but a ** Nazarite,” 
for the reference made ¢an only be to the: declaration Gf Jacob 
(Genesis, xlix. 26), in which- the word ndzfr occurs for the 
first time in the Bible; and in the Protestarit version is ‘trans- 


‘lated “separate”; to thé ‘directions: given’ by an angel’ -$9: the 
mother of: ‘Samson }: ‘and'to the vow of: Havinali int Fégard: to 
Samuel. 
‘Nazarite appears to ‘have been’ one: who wore’ his hair’ léng, 


According to ecclesiastical tradition,'-a” Nazarene or | 


clothed himself in a single outer gatmérit without ‘seam, 
abstained from fermented drinks, and, in the higher degrees of 
the order, as among thé Essenes, from ‘flesk meats ‘lso, af er, the 
manner of John the Baptist. ‘The belief ‘that Jesus was one of 
this order is not’only' supported ‘ “by “Gospel statement, ‘but * ‘by 
legendary art, ‘based-on early conviction and’ ‘dootrine, i a. {s con- 
clusively “ shewn by all ‘the: Christian ’ representations’ “of the 
Master, depicting Him ‘invariably ‘iti the Nazatite “garb, ‘with 
flowing hair and ‘beard. 'That He ‘was ‘an’ adherent of’ J$hn’ 8 
doctrine appears further probable fromthe ‘fact that He ‘sought 
and underwent baptism at‘the hands of‘ the latter; and’ thé ‘very 
word ‘“Essene ” is ‘derived ‘from: a-root ‘signifying ig Bather.” 
To be ““bathed’” was, ‘therefore; to profégs’ ‘Risenism..’ meg 

There is no evidence, written or traditional: that Te eds ever 
“The phrase, “the Son of Mian i is come eating 
and drinking,” is plainly shewn by the’ context (in the revised 
edition) to refer to the eating of bread ';'and it implies t that Jesus 
did not push abstinencé to asceticism, as did John. The ‘Paschal 
Lamb difficulty (in cotinéction with the‘ Last Supper)’ dries out 
of a simple misunderstanding, ' easily rectifiable:' The Last 
Supper is shewn in the Gospel of John, who himself” was a 
prominent figure ‘on’ the- occasion;* to have taken’ place on the 
evening of the thirteenth day of the month of Nisan, that is, 
as is many times distinctly ‘affirmed, before the day of the 
Paschal meal, which was the fourteenth of Nisan, On this 
latter’ day (Friday) “the Crucifixion ‘itself took place, for we are 
‘told. in all four Gospels that: : this-.event.. ocdurred . on.‘ the 
preparation day of the Sabbath, which Sabbath, being also the 
Convocation day, was ‘‘an high day. ” The date of the Crucifixion 
is unmistakably fixed: by. John. in. the verse: ‘“They led-Jesus, 
therefore, into the palace; and. it was early; and :they:them- 
selves entered not into.the palace, that ey sesame sania 
but might eat the Passover.” . , 

That the Crucifixion took: place: the: day ‘afie: ‘that. “of: the 
Last Supper, is clearly stated by all. four Evangélists, and: this 
fact affords. plain evidence that.the. mention of the ‘ eating of the 
Passover’’ in relation to the Supper is an erroneous interpolation, 
for all of them agree that it. was held. on ‘the :thirteenth.’ of 
Nisan (Thursday), on which day the Passover. could, nat have ‘heen 
eaten. 

In calling attention to: these facts over which Biblical. students 
have been much and hopelessly exercised, we cannot refrain 
from once more pointing out the uncertainty of the historical 
data of the Gospels, and the danger-—exemplified in .your corre- 
spondent’s letter—of citing from ‘‘the plain, lear, umistakable 
record” of one Gospel narrative, a statement’ which is flatly 
contradicted by another of equal or even greater authority. . - 

But that Jesus, ate fish, is, if these Gospel. records are. to. be 
accepted in their literal sense—an_ assumption, we emphatically 
contest-—pretty well established.. Let your correspondent. bear 


| with us while wo point out the strong indications. which. exist 
I regret greatly having to make this further demand upon 


why the fish-eating and fish-catching attributed to Jesus and His 
disciples, have, not a literal, but a parabolic and mystic mean- 
ing, precisely as have also the many references to.the ‘‘qup ” 
and to wine-drinking in the same narratives. All these allusions 
are related to astronomical symbology. and, identify the:hero : of 


the Christian Evangels with His ancient prototypes. .— 


It is admitted by most critics of the Sacred Scriptures, that 
they are largely based on and governed by reference to that 
science which in earlier times, and in Eastern. lands,—whence 
both the Hebrew and Christian oracles are derived,—dominated 
and directed all expressions, whether tabular or written,. of 


*This observation is not tice pertinent if we suppose the Fourth Gospel 
have been written, not by John, but according to John, aoe in either case i. 
would record his version of the event in question. 
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psychic truths. “This science was founded o on ‘the study. of tie 
Celestial Planisphere, and its. earliest and most. universal text: 
book, was the Zodiac. The phenomenon Anown. . as the 


Procession of the Equinoxes, causes a different sign in the Zodiac | 
to appear at the vernal equinox about every 2,000 years, and to | 
the charatter of this vernal sign ‘prominent expression Was. 


given by the initiated, in the theological cultus of the period. 
Thus, history has shéwn us successfully the Bull (Apis) and 
the Lamb ‘(Avies) as the dominant emblems of’ Egyptian and 
Jewish worship ;' and this latter sign has survived in Christian 
symbolism because Aries'is always the first Zodiacal hieroglyph, 
— and' thus the permanent ‘emblem of the one eternal year or great 
sun-cycle. ° But the ‘sign which actually ushered in the Christian 
dispensation, and which therefore we should expect to find 


reflected in‘ the’ snsred legends of the period, was Pisces, or the 


fib. 1 sfont 

- Hence ‘the’ ‘Messiah, ‘who appeared inden: the auspices of this 
sign, is ‘portrayed ‘as being? folléwed ‘by fishers ; as distributing 
fishes, (the ‘two small fishes” of' the Zodiac) to His disciples ; as 
proparing fish for the food of His apostles ; and as | Himaelt 
partaking: of fish-after His resurrection. 

' Besides; the fish is the maritime emblem, and Jesus is said to 
have: been born ‘of Maria ‘and the Holy Ghost, or of water and 
the Spirit, The: ‘prophet Esdras (Esdras, book ii. , chap. 13) 
sees Olirist ina vision coming up out of the sea; and the cere- 
mony. of - passing through the sea and the cloud ” is still con- 
nected“with initiation into Ohristian doctrine. - 

For these reasonis, the Kingdom of Heaven is liketied to a set 
and ‘the ‘apostles are told they should ‘be ‘‘fishers of men.” 
Clement. -of: Alexandria writes to his people early in the third 
century: “Let our signets ‘be a dove (the Holy Spirit), or a 
fish (symbol of the water), or the heavenward sailing ship, or 
the lyré (of the séa-nyniph), or the anchor.” All these symbols 
are found inthe celestial planisphere. 

 In'the Roman Catacombs—-the home of primitive Christian 
he? most remarkable and the most general symbol em- 
ployed to express: the name of Ohrist was that of the fish, 
which: affords, ‘significatively, ‘ combination of sverything 
desirable in'a tessera, or mystic sign. The Greek word for fish— 
IXOY3—contaitis the initials of the words,—’Inoous Xpiords Geov 
Ytos Sorjp” (Jesus‘Christ, Son’of God, the Saviour.) Sometimes 
the word “Ixus was written at length in n place of the graven 
elites oO : 

Augustine also applies thie emblem to J esus, and says that 
** He is a Fish which lives in the midst of. waters, ” Paulinus, 
speaking of the miracle of the five loaves and two fishes, (the 
_ mystic number of the plancts,) alludes to Jesus as “the Fish of 
the living waters.” Prosper refers to Him as ‘‘the Fish 
dressed at his death.” And Tertullian calls the Christians 
“fishes bred in the water and saved by one gréat Fish.” 
Jerome, commending: a disciple who sought: baptism, tells -him, 
‘‘ that like the = ol oe Had, he desires to be cast into the 
water.” ve 

As thus the Messiah of thé Gospels. is assoviated with the sea 
and with redemption through and by water, so with porfect 
reason, the successors of Peter, His chief apostle and vicar,-claim 
as their distinctive title the name of the ‘“‘ Fisherman,” and the 
ring with which each successive Pontiff is invested, in token of 
his Office and authority, is known as the ‘ Fisherman’s Ring.” 
It has been observed also, that the mitre, characteristic: of 
- eoclesiastical authority i in the Christian Church, represents a 
fish's head, and expresses, therefore, the relation of the wearer 

to ‘the Founder of the religion inaugurated under that sign. 
Fish were connected in primitive Christian times, with “all 
theological ceremonies ; the saints in the sacred mysteries were 
oalled ° ‘‘ pisciculi’ tittle fishes, —and to this day the water vase 
at the” entravioy of Oatholic’ churches bears the name of 
‘‘ piscina.” > 

The custom of cating fish on Friday, in commemoration of the 
chief ‘event in the history of Him whose Mother is identical with 
the genius of’ that day, is still common in tho larger soction of 
Ohristians. | 

‘We.’ might insist at greater length on tlic peculiarly 
symbolical character of the whole 21st chapter of John’s 
Gdspel,‘containing the account of the final fish-miracle, which 
chapter is appended as an epilogue to tho Gospel itself, whose 
formally. concluding verse closes the preceding chapter. 

More ‘than one critic has pointed out the strotig prob- 
ability-that the episode referred to, with its curiously emphasised 
numerals,—seven, two hundred, a hundred and fifty and three— 

Amd the unlikely character of its literal interpretation (see the 


Rev. Malco}m. White on the symbolical numbers of Scripture), 
is altogether mystical and perhaps prophetical in meaning. 

But enough has been said to indicate the reasons for 
attaching a sense, not historical but symbolical to the various 
statements contained in the four Gospels on the subject of 
Christ’s connection with fish and fishery, and the reason of the 
substitution of the fish for the lamb, which represented the 
former dispensation. 

His connection with bread and wine is equally mystic in its 
character, and needs, no explanation for those who are 
acquainted with the facts and doctrines of ancient mythology 
and the relation of the latter to the religion of which they are 
the lineal ancestors. 

A frank acknowledgment of, and apology for, his error, 
would, we think, have better become Mr. Tommy than the 
ingenious (rather than ingenuous) reply he has elaborated. His 
objection, it is now clear, really is to the teaching of Jesus in the 
verse cited. But he has not the courage to avow this, and tries 
therefore by means of involved. phraseology to shift his strictures 
on to our shuulders.. What we have done is to remove the 
harsh meaning he ascribed to the words of Jesus, and we there- 
fore surely deserve his thanks rather, than his reproaches. 

_ The letter signed “‘S. C,” exhibits the same features which 
characterise the majority of the criticisms put forth by our 
opponents. Those features are a superficial and inaccurate 
reading both of ‘‘ The Perfect Way” and of the Bible; and a 
manner indicative of a desire to wound rather than to discuss. 

We entirely deny that we have “‘ heaped loose and indiscri- 
minate imputations on the ministers of the Gospel.” For the 
true ‘‘ ministers of the Gospel” we have no words of blame; we 
spoke of ‘‘priesthoods and of their inveterate tendency to 
materialise spiritual doctrines,” not in the Christian religion 
only butin all others. But it is hardly sostrange that ‘‘S. C.” 
should misquote and misunderstand us, as that—as his next 
sentenco shews—he should be so ignorant of the plain teaching, 
of his own communion! The Resurrection of Jesus is not. 
held by Christians of any recognised Church tc have been a. 
spiritual resurrection. Both Catholic and Protestant divines, 
have invariably taught that Jesus rose from the dead in the body, 
in that body appeared to His disciples (Luke xxiv. 39), and with 
that body ascended into Heaven, where, in that body He sits at 
the right hand of God the Father. If ‘‘S. C.” holds otherwise, he 
cannot believe the letter of the Scriptures, nor the Articles of the 
orthodox faith, of both of which he appears to be the champion. 
As it is, while spiritualising the Resurrection, he seems to 
ascribe a physical meaning to the Incarnation. 

As regards the doctrine of re-births, ‘‘S. ©.” writes as 
though we had been the inventors, or at least the first promul- 
gators of that doctrine, which, he ought to know, is so ancient 
that upon it all the early theosophies and philosophies were 
built. It is really too late in the day to discuss a doctrine which 
is now,—since the publication of ‘‘ The Perfect Way”—openly 

taught and at, great length insisted on in the’ pages, of the 
Theosophist, and which has but very recently been’ clearly, 


expounded in ‘‘Licgur” by “C. C. M.” If “S. ©.” is not 


content with those, he may turn to some letters on ‘* Re-Incar- 
nation ” published. in ‘‘Ligur” a year ago, under the signature 
“ Anna Kingsford, M.D.” He will there find plainly set forth 
the true nature of that doctrine, which, in common with most 
Spiritualists, he wholly misunderstands.* In passing, it is, 
however, well to remind him that Spirit is Divine in its nature, 
and therefore, of course, possesses: and includes the dual prin- 
ciples. Hence Spirit incarnate must needs comprehend the 
potentiality of both sexes. Were it otherwise, the ‘‘ perfected 
man” could not be in the image of God. A full humanity must 
comprise all experiences and all human relations. Otherwise all 
would be disorderly, unsystematiscd, and unequal... The text 


quoted by ‘°S. C.”’ is quite foreign to the subject, the physio- 


logical fact being the very reverse of the conclusion he seems to 
draw from it, as it would be easy to shew wero the pages of this 
journal suited to such discussion. 

It is not possible within the limits of these columns, already 
so generously accorded to this discussion, to reply iit detail to 
the many objections raised by ‘‘S. C.” He completely inverts 
the purport of our remarks about Swedenborg, and after 
tho example of Mr. Tommy, attributes to us words we never 
used, Will ‘8S. C.” be good erlough to read what we say about 
Swedenborg in Lecture ix. p. 266, and in the letter to which he 
refers? He will then perceive what our estimate of the seei' 
really is, and will find that so far from suppositig Swedenborg 


* Also, let him toad Appeiidix VIL, of “ The Pei'fect Way.” 
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to teach any such thing as that he asserts we ascribe to him, wo 

declared our conviction that his doctrine on the subject of Spirit 
and matter was one with our own! 

As last words on this controversy, we wish to say generally 
that we have never put forward any ‘*hypothesis”’ or 
“opinions.” We have taught, and shall still teach, the doctrine 
of all mystic adepts from Hermes Trismegistus to the Theosophists 

of our own century, a doctrine given to us by precisely the same 

method as to all who live the requisite life. And the rule of 
that life we have openly proclaimed in both precept and practice. 
We have been asked by some to shew our credentials for our 
authority—to give a sign of the truth of our doctrine. Our 
answer is that the whole of that doctrine, in its minutest details, 
was obtained independently of any initiation at human hands,inde- 
pendently of any previous study in contemporary schools of Occult- 
ism, and by a method so clear, so luminous, so divine in cha. 
racter, as to leave no doubt of its source in the memory of the 
interior Ego. And since the book which contains this doctrine 
has been given to the world, it has been made abundantly clear 
that the recipients of the most venerable traditionary teaching 
in the world—that of India—are in perfect accord with us. 
Re-birth in manifold existences both on this planet and in others, 
the complex nature of the human kingdom, the inevitable rela- 
tion of cause and ‘effect, the superiority of vegetable over flesh 
food, respect for innocent animal life, the spiritual character of 
all mystical scriptures, conditional salvation—all these, and the 
minor teachings they involve, are now being made public by 
thoso from whom we had no possible means of learning them, 
withheld, as they have hitherto been, from even the admitted 
disciples of the Adepts on whose authority they are now 
declared. ' a | 

There has, then, been neither appropriation nor invention in 
the case; there has been recovery only, and this not by the 
mediation of ‘‘ Spirits,” but through interior recollection. Thus 
the book is in itself, as one of your correspondents has suggested, 
a proof at once of the doctrine of Re-Incarnation and of the 
soul’s ability to regain and communicate of its memories of the 
past. And it is upon the appeal of such intrinsic evidence to 
developed and instructed understandings that we rely for the 
recognition and appreciation which are its due. ; 

THe Waivers or “THe Perrect Way.” 

[The discussion on the “‘ Teachings of The Perfect Way’” 
must end here.—Ep. ‘‘ Lieut.”] | 


“ALLIED TOPICS.” 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


Sm,—Your correspondent, ‘‘Student,” has, in a very 
considerate manner, touched a weak point in the conduct of 
your excellent journal—the want of an open column for the 
discussion of questions relating to “the highest interests of 
humanity.” On referring to the original prospectus, I read that, 
the promoters promised to issue “‘a high-toned and impartial 
weekly journal, devoted primarily to the interests of Spiritual- 
ism, and secondarily, to the fair discussion of such other topics 


ment have exercised towards all reforms has been a disappo int- 
ment to a large number of subscribers, and I also believe, 
detrimental to the financial success of the paper. Spiritualists 
are naturally thinkers and reformers, and they look to see 
some of the utterances of the earnest men and noble women 
who are devoting their lives to the abolition of social evils 
(the existence of which so much wars against a higher spiritual 


development) in the columns of their journal. I have, on}. 


occasions, been present at gatherings of from fifty to a hundred 
of these social reformers, all interested in particular humani- 
tarlan projects, of whom two-thirds, at least, were avowed 
Spiritualists ; but not one word relating to the object that so 
deeply enlisted their sympathies would be perntitted to appear 
in the columns of ‘“ Licut.” This policy of exclusion has not 
found favour, with “men of light and’ leading” in other 
countries ay moro than at home. William Lloyd Garrison, 
the leader of the Anti-Slavery muvement in America, and one 
of the greatest reformers of this century, while devoting his 
Journal, the Liberator, mainly to the great object of his life— 
the emancipation of the slave-—gave hospitable welcome to 
Spiritualism, and all other philanthropic movements of his day, 
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no matter how unpopular at the time. A similar policy governs 
the leading weekly class-journals in America; and the most 
liberal of those devoted to Spiritualism is the one that has 
obtained the widest circulation. MELANCTHON. | 

December 4th, 1882. , | 


To the Editor of “ Licut.” | 


Srr,—I see with a feeling akin to dismay that “ Allied 
Topics,” which have lately slumbered, are again shewing signs 
of activity. This vivacity is of evil omen. Your readers are 
probably divided into two broadly defined camps. Of these one 
contains a considerable number of persons who interest them- 
selves in such subjects as are mentioned in the_ letter of 
‘© 4 Student.” Some. would alter the laws respecting the 


position of women ; some would abolish property_in land ;.some 


think that lunatics should be better looked after. But very few 
indeed, except some unbalanced minds to whom mere novelty 
and change are in themselves attractive, agree among themselves. 
Each has his private fancy. On the other side you have those 
who are Spiritualists proper, and. who are united in a common 
desire to advance what they believe to be the truth, and to leave 
absolutely alone, so far as publication is concerned, most 
questions on which they are by no means agreed, and some of 
which they cordially detest, and all of which they regard. as 
outside of the sphere of action marked out forthem. = 

This latter body includes within it, as 1 know, some of the 
most influential of the present supporters of ‘‘ Lieut.” It 
would include all, or nearly all, those members of the Society 
for Psychical Research whom ‘“ A Student” wishes to. attract— 
men who would infallibly be repelled and disgusted by finding 
the journal, which they read for its news of. Spiritualism, filled 
week by week with discussion of what they would regard as 
merely irrelevant hobbies or worse. ‘‘ Student’s” two. sugges- 
tions are incompatible. You cannot attract such minds by such 
means. You can, indeed, leave them alone, and cater for 
another class, and I am not prepared to say that you would: not 
be more successful in that way in extending your circulation: 
But are you prepared for the cost? It will involve nothing less 
than a complete“change in the character of your paper ; a change 
which will sweep away its distinguishing characteristics, and 
alienate those who now value it for its freedom from. those ‘vety 


peculiarities which it is proposed now,to introduce. It’ will 


involve a complete change of front; and -it will compel. many 
who now cordially support its policy to consider how far: they 
can any longer identify themselves with a new departure which is 
so little to their taste. | ee ae ae 
For myself, I deprecate the very discussion of such a change, 
but the suggestion having been made, it is important that: there 
should be no. undervaluing Tof the consequences. that. would 
follow on its adoption. a M. A. (Oxon.) | 
December 2nd. | | a: | 


[We give tha above letters as specimens of a considerable 
number which have been addressed to us on the subject. So 


far as we can at present judge the balance of opinion amongst 


our readers is strongly against any departure from the course 


which we have adopted hitherto.—Ep. ‘ Licur.”] 
as may occupy the attention of men and women of advanced | ——— 
thought.” Inquiries have frequently been made by one or 
another why the “secondary” feature of the undertaking has | 
been so completely ignored, but no satisfactory answer has been | 
forthcoming. To my knowledge, the cléture which the manage- 


A CORRECTION. _ 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Lica.” b nd, HB 
Sin,—There is a sentence in my last week’s article which I 


particularly wished to be intelligible, but which the mysterious 


introduction of a single syllable in the press—I thought I had 
struck it out in the proof—has rendered absolutely nonsensical: 
I am made to speak of ‘‘ objective unconsciousness”! Will you 
allow me to reproduce the sentence correctly? ‘*‘ What took 


place in Devachan was the gradual in-drawing of the past-life 
‘experience till it ceased to be objective consciousness,and became 


tho subjective basis of another external lifo or personality.” 
The conversion of experience into character is a principle of 


the utmost importance ; and I wished to shew that as soon as the 


vld experience had been completely used up, or worked up, for 


this purpose, the subjective basis of the new personality would 


belaid. We can easily conceive that it would then demand an 
objective activity and expression, this demand being the 
““Tanha,” ‘‘ Trishna,” and Upadana (thirst, desire, grasping), 
which, according to Buddhism, is the cause of re-birth. This, 
too, avoids the really absurd and impossible account. ascribed by 
Mr. Rhys Davids* to the early Buddhists—that it is the craving 
for life of the dying person which causes the birth of an altogether 
distinct individual with the same Karma. . C.C.M. 


* Hibbort Lecturo, 1881, p. 95, Mr. Rhys Davids gives no authority at this 


‘place; I cannot at this moment say if he does elscwhere. 


| 
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Wiru the new year the price of ‘‘Licur” will be reduced 

_to twopence, or post-free 10s. 10d. per annum, paid in 
advance; while the size and number of pages will remain 
the same as at present. This reduction has been determined 
upon in consequence of very strong representations which 
have reached us that the change will add very materially to 
our circulation, and thereby greatly extend the sphere of 
our usefulness. We hope that tho friends to whose sugges- 
tions we have thus deferred will do their best to ensure the 
fulfilment of their own prognostications. 

Those of our readers who have already forwarded subscriptions 
at the present rate, will either have their term of supply 
proportionately extended, or will for a time receive an 
additional copy of the Journal. In the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary, the latter course will be adopted, in 
the hope that the second copy will be forwarded to persons 
who may thereby be induced to become subscribers for 
themselves. 

Many of our friends can well afford to aid in the extension of 
our circulation. Let them begin with the new year to 
take two or more copies instead of one, and so introduce 
‘¢Liaut” amongst their friends and neighbours. They will 
thus be doing a good work, and at the same time make our 
success secure. 


“MAGNETIC DREAMS.” 


An interesting article under the above heading appeared in 
the St. James’s Gazette of November 29th. It is chiefly concerned 
with speculations of Schopenhauer in relation to the phenomena 
of clairvoyance and similar facts. The forthcoming translation 
of Schopenhauer’s best known work is likely to draw greater 
attention to theories which are remarkably like some now being 
discussed by transcendental Spiritualists. Had Schopenhauer 
lived to see the recent developments of these phenomena, one 
can fancy with what vigour and effect he would have repelled 
the incredulity of the commonplace ‘‘scientific mind,” which 
is as mere a creature of the Zeit-Geist as was the crudest super- 
stition of the Middle Ages. That even in Germany his philosophy 
has not yet. reached the climax of its influence is the more 
probable from a fact which Schopenhauer himself anticipated. 
His system of thought was in great measure tho result of studies 
comparatively little cultivated in’ Europe when he wrote, but 
which are now fast becoming an acknowledged power in our 
intellectual development. 

In the preface to “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” he 
writes : ‘I anticipate that the influence of Sanskrit literature 
will not be less profound than the revival of Greek in the 
fourteenth century.” * Scholars pave the way for philosophers, 
and studies which at first seem to possess only a critical and 
historical interest are soon found to have a living and working 
influence on contemporary thought. So it was at the 
Renaissance, and so it may be when the sources of a still more 
ancient wisdom have become fully accessible. . 

* He adds: “I cannot resist a certain suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars do 
not understand their texts much better than the higher class of school boys their 
Greek. Of course, as they are not school boys, but men of knowledge and 


understanding, they put togethor, out of what they do understand, something 
Ifke what the general meaning may have been, but much probably creeps in 


¢% ingento.” 
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“‘One of the fundamental doctrines of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy,” says the St. Jumes’s, “is that the world, as we 
know it, has not an independent existence. Like Berkeley, he 
held that it is merely an ‘appearance.’ The only real existence, 
he maintained, was ‘ the thing in itself,’.and ‘ the thing in itself’ 
he identified with the will.” So far, of course, this is pure 
idealism, since ‘the will,” if we may regard it as a spiritual 
energy, is just that ‘‘subject”’ whose activity results in the 
whole objective world of phenomena. How Schopenhauer 
himself regarded ‘‘ the will” is not, however, sufficiently indi- 
cated in the article, which continues, ‘‘ In ordinary circumstances 
we know the will only as it manifests itself under the forms of 
space, time, and causality; but he contended that there are 
states of the brain in which we penetrate behind these forms, 
and come into contact with the will as it is in its own nature. 
Even members of the Society for Psychical Research will not 
take up higher ground than this; and they will certainly not 
surpass Schopenhauer in the confidence with which he drew 
conclusions from his ultimate principles.” The account of the 
‘‘ magnetic sleep” which follows is too familiar to need repro- 
duction here. Schopenhauer was a strict Determinist, and 
although, as Zéllner has pointed out, he had a belief in a 
transcendent, or teleological fatalism, the ‘‘ Providence that 
shapes our ends,” in the world ‘‘everything happens in ac- 
cordance with a, fixed and necessary order.” And in the fact of 
what we now call prophetic dreams, or anticipations of ex- 
perience, he found a confirmation of this. The present writer 
has often called attention to the significance of the frequently 
trivial character of these anticipations, and it seems that 
Schopenhauer took just the same view. ‘“‘ He gives an example 
of one which he himself had an opportunity of studying. This 
instance seemed to him all the more remarkable because it re- 
lated to a matter of little importance. One day he was writing 
a letter in great haste, and when he had finished the third page 
he intended to strew writing sand over what he had written. 
In his hurry he seized the inkstand instead of the vessel 
containing sand, and dashed the contents over his letter. 
As the ink poured from his desk, he rang for the 
maid to wipe it from the floor. When she was engaged in 
doing so, she said, ‘ Last night I dreamt that I should be wiping 
ink spots from the floor here.’ ‘That is not true,’ answered 
Schopenhauer. ‘It is true,’ she replied, ‘and when I awoke I 
mentioned it to the other maid who sleeps with me.’ Just then 
the other maid happened to enter the room in order to call 
away her fellow-servant. Schopenhauer, advancing to meet 
her, at once said, ‘ What did this girl dream last night?’ ‘I 
don’t know.’ ‘Yes, you do, she told you when she awoke.’ 
‘Oh, to be sure!’ the maid then said, ‘sho dreamt that she 
would be wiping ink spots from the floor here.’” (As to the 
value of this evidence, it must be remarked that a sharp girl, 
seeing how her fellow-servant was employed, might easily 
connect that with the fact that the latter had been telling her 
master about a dream, and wishing to screen her from blame 
for lying, might make a good shot in confirmation.) 

Schopenhauer notices different classes of visions. There is, 
for instance, the case given by Goethe in his ‘‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit aus meinem Leben.” ‘ Goethe had said farewell to 
Friederike, and was riding in a sorrowful mood towards 
Drusenheim, when suddenly, he says, he saw himself, ‘not with 
the eyes of the body, but with those of the mind,’ riding in the 
opposite direction, on the same road, in a dress such as he had 
never worn—‘ pike-grey, with a little gold.’ ‘When I aroused 
myself from this droam,’ Goethe adds, ‘the figure immediately 
vanished.’ Hight years afterwards, he asserts, he found himself 
on horseback on this very road, on the way to meet Friederike 
again, wearing the dross he had scen in his vision, although hoe 
had put it on accidentally. Schopenhauer, who is not averse 
from teleological oxplanations after a fashion of his own, argues 
that this waking dream must have been granted to Goethe for 
the purpose of consoling him. The final cause of waking dreams 
may be, however, Schopenhauer holds, to prepare us for defoat 
and sorrow, as in the case of the famous vision of Brutus before 
the battle of Philippi. Tho ultimate will behind phenomena 
may oven strive to warn men who, through some defect of 
constitution, are unable to apprehend its intimations. At such 
times, although seeing nothing, they may hear mysterious 
sounds,especially sounds of knocking,and Schopenhauer’s investi- 
gations convinced him that these sounds are most frequently 


‘heard in the interval between night and morning. Another set 


of ‘facts’ to which ho attributes great importance are those 
connected with the influence which may be exerted by persons int 
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a waking dream over other persons, whether near or at a distance. 
This influence, he tells us, is often exercised by persons who:are 
dying. A dying man who happens to be in a magnetic state 
thinks of some friend ; and instantly a vision of him, as distinot 
as surrounding objects, rises in his friend’s consciousness. Scho- 
penhauer cites many authorities for this belief, but also mentions 
a case known to himself. ‘A short time ago,’ he says, ‘at 
the Jewish Hospital, here in Frankfort, a sick woman died 
during the night. Early next morning, her sister and her niece, 
one of whom lives in Frankfort, the other about’ four English 
miles away, called at the hospital to inquire for her; during the 
night she had appeared to both of them. The director of the 
hospital, who reported this incident, declared that such cases 


often occur.’ Whether the dead ever exercise the same power, 


Schopenhauer does not undertake to say. The intellect, being 
a function of the brain, is extinguished, he assumes, by death ; 
the will, of which the brain is only a manifestation, survives, 


and he sees no reason to doubt that it may have the capacity of ' 


appearing to the living, or (without itself appearing) of commu- 


nicating some message from the unseen universe. On this point, 
however, he admits that the evidence accessible to us is vague 


and contradictory. But it is certain that in waking dreams men 


have often seen the dead as they existed at some particular: 


moment of their lives. Visions of this kind correspond exactly 


to a past reality ; and they may be called forth by the presence 
of a trifling relic, such as a coat, or a drop of blood that has long 
ago sunk into the floor. It is not the dead themselves who 


appear, but the vision is evoked by an influence which they have 
left behind them ; and among other proofs Schopenhauer recalls 
the experience of the botanist Gleditsch, who saw Manpertius 
in the hall-of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, of which Man- 
pertius had for many years been president. 

‘ The magical qualities of human nature (the word ‘ magical’ 
is used with approval by Schopenhauer ‘himself) are usually 


-supposed by enthusiastic believers in them to be revealed only 


in rare moments of exaltation. Schopenhauer, however, was 


‘persuaded that without being aware of it we are constantly 
crossing the line between nature and the supernatural.* Hence 
he warns persons who have an important secret that in conversa- 
tion they ought not to refer to any subject having the most 
distant relation to it. The faintest indication may suffice, he 


suggests, to disclose to another mind everything that we are 
most anxious to conceal. A lady once asked him ‘in the course 
of very animated talk at the supper table’ what were the three 
numbers she had chosen for the lottery. To her astonishment 
he gave the first two numbers correctly. The third was wrong ; 
but that was because she had disturbed him by her exclamations, 
awakening him from the state in which (if we may accept his 
account of the matter) he was able to read her thoughts with the 
directness and the certainty of intuition.” _ 


The bearing of this last case, and of Schopenhauer’s theory; 


on the inyestigations now being carried on bythe Committee of the 


Psychical Research Society on ‘‘ Thought-reading, ” cannot fail 


to strike us. It appears quite certain that a state of reverie, or | 
what may be described as a congelation of consciousness—of the 


superficial consciousness which consists in receptivity to external 
impressions—is the favourable condition for intuitive percep- 
tions. It often happens to most of us, and may be fancifully 
figured by the skimming over of water by the thin coating of ice 
which protects it from the rippling breeze. It can hardly be 
called a dream state, for the slightest importunity from without 
will put an end to it. But it is just sufficient often to induce the 
peculiar susceptibility to more internal impressions which intro- 
mits us into seemingly mystic conditions. When Dr. Carpenter 
suddenly interposed “‘a large music-book” between Foster's 
eyes and the top of a pointer (of which the lower part was 
already concealed by the alphabet card), he arrested the com- 


munication.t Here was a great discovery! a conclusive proof. 


that the pretended sensitive was really an accomplished adept 
at interpreting physical movements! What really was demon- 
strated was the learned doctor’s incompetence to deal with a 
subtle psychological problem. By an act of stupidity, he had 
disturbed conditions of extreme delicacy. And that is science ! 
Fortunately, the inquiry is now in the hands of men more 
instructed than to contrive their tests of psychological phenomena 
on the assumption that there are no psychological conditions, 

— ©. C.M. 


ey 
* I have not the text_of Schopenhauer before me, but I much doubt if he 
used this absurd word.—C.C.M. . 


t It was in this case given by raps, but the po idently depended on th 
mental state of the medium.. arene powor evidently depended on the 
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MIND-RHADING OR .CLAIRVOYANCH—WHIOH? 


In the. Nineteenth Century for last June an article appeared 
on Thought-reading, wherein mention is made of a -curious 
faculty possessed by a “. young girl” with ‘delicate skin and 
quick intelligence,” that “ young girl” being myself. __ 

The conclusion which the writers (Messrs. F. W. H.. Myers 
and Mr. Edmund Gurney) draw respecting this power ‘of 
thought-writing, with my mother’s fingers resting lightly on my 
wrist, is totally at variance with our opinion, and had not: my 
mother been in a very bad state of health at that time she would 
have made some comments thereon.. ee ae ee. 

Now, in order to prove that clairvoyance, .or ‘automatic: 
writing is something more than mind-reading I could cite 
many facts which have occurred in our home. circle, withoutany 
professional medium, my mother and self being tlie only sitters; 
and. both (although atthe commencement one ‘was’ bpt''a ‘very 
‘young girl”) earnest investigators of the truth: But having 
a strong disinclination to court notoriety I will give one instance 
which we chanced to receive through the rare and, extraordinary 
mediumship of Miss Lottie Fowler. | O  Shees 

Six or seven years ago. Miss (Howler gave an engagement- 
séance to some of the members of the old Dalston Association, 
and a slight misunderstanding having arisen between that lady 
and one of the circle, our secrétary referred her to my’ mother, 
who was then vice-president of the society.: © 7 

Consequently Miss Fowler; almost an entire’ stranger; made 
her appearance one evening at our house’ when: all ‘were out, 
excepting papa, mamma, and the domestics, — eas 

After mamma had listened to her little grievance; and “given 
common-sense and motherly advice, Miss Fowler; being coxsider- 
ably cooled, turned to papa and said; = 5 

* Just take my hand, Mr. Corner, and see what ‘Annje” (her 
Spirit-guide) ‘‘ has to say.” « . , ae a 

She then speedily: passed: into the trance-state,.and: com- 
menced speaking of different: members of the’ family, none of 
whom, saving my sister Nina and‘ myself, once had: she seen, 
Everything she said was perfectly correct. All this: ‘might have 
been thought-reading, however.. But she went.on ‘to! speak of 
my brother, who had passed away some twelve years: previously, 
giving an account of his last illness and death, of his temperament 
and disposition, his passionate love of study, &o.,, adding: that he 
was then present in spirit, dictating, and told her that there was 
something in the room which had belonged to him which. he had 
great affection for in earth-life, and wished now that the medium 
should handle it. se ee eee Gus 

To this my parents dissented. They were assured there was 
nothing of his (except a photograph, which he said was not 
what was meant) in‘that room, only the things in constant every- 
day use being permitted there. Nevortheless Miss Fowler in- 
sisted, and merely out of courtesy they let her have her Way. 

If papa would be nigh to steady her should she heed it, she 
said, the Spirit would himself guide her to it. ' She then arose 
and with eyes partially closed, and the wavering; tihevén gait of 


a somnambule, passed round the room until she came a what- 
not in the far corner... Here she halted ‘and made‘a request that 
papa should take off each article and place one after another in 


herhand. This papa did, persisting meanwhile that it was a 


mistake, but in no wise daunting the clairvoyante.’ One'by one 
each article was handled and Tejected even unto the last, as 
papa thought, but on closer search, in obedience to conimands 
he’ drew forth, from beneath, a'dusty ‘book, which, coming as 
contact with the’ medium’s fingers, immediately called forth the 
exclamation “ This is it, he 'says—open it—you will gee Up on: 
opening the book, the first thing to catch papa’s ‘eye was my 
‘brother’s name in his own handwriting. It was one of his 
‘favourite books, ‘“Cassell’s Astronography,’’ fron which maiima 
taught him when quite a child, and which after rémaining many 
years with the rest of his school-books in a cupboard in the 
library, had been brought out two orthree mont S previously for 
mamma to give my youngest sister a few lessons on the globe 
and never been put away again. eee oe 
This was certainly not in the minds of those mortals present 
Whence, then, did the knowledge come? Perhaps the Wine. 


* 


teenth Century can answer this ? 
CAROLINE Corner... 
“Tae Perrect Way. ”—May LI ask: if the writers-of “ The: 
Perfect Way” will kindly inform me where in the works of’ 
Swedenborg the quotation ‘on p. 266, alleged to be his own 
words, may be found ?—A Srupgnr or SWEDENBORG, 
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MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, AND DARK SHANOES. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


Siz,—In Mr. Shorter’s address, or rather in the subsequent 
discussion ‘‘on mediums” in your last issue, he reveals his 
“* key-note,” after much fencing, and says: ‘‘ Spiritualism had 
now reached such a state of development that professional 
mediumship was no longer desirable,” &c. ; and this is con- 
firmed by the editor of ‘Licut,” or its committee. (Sce 
page 546.) : : 

~ So Miss Wood and all other good professional mediums must 
now be deprived of their bread, according to the dictum of the 
C.A.8. A time was—when Mr. Crookes, Mr. Varley, myself, 
Mr. Luxmore, and others, were investigating along with Mr. 
Harrison—that mediums were invaluable, and they are so still 
if properly treated, and not considered inferior beings to our- 
selves. The fault lies in the public and the C, A. S. not taking 
right methods to stop the action of Spirits in playing tricks with 
us during séances, and saddling every personation or other thing 
on the ‘‘ poor medium,” who may be half or’ wholly in trance 
during a séance, and, therefore, entirely ignorant. Those 
mediums who impose soon stop, when found out. As the seizure 
of forms has brought forth all this discussion, allow me to suggest 
that had the man who seized ‘‘ Pocha ” quietly goé consent, first of 
Miss Wood and then the form, to allow the latter to be gently held 
to see the effect, the result would have been a gradual dissolving 
or vanishing of ‘‘ Pocha,” and Miss Wood would be still in her 


' gabinet ; but the violent rushing and seizing the form had an 


opposite effect, and was a disgraceful method of solving the 
question, and might have been attended by awful conse- 
quences. Is it possible that the C.A.S. have learnt everything 
that mediums know, so as to do without them? Or have they 
some ‘‘ private one” coming forth who is to benefit the Society 
and be more honourable than professional mediums? If so, I 
should very much like to see one. Ata “‘dark séance” at my 
house a fortnight ago, darkness was enforced, and Mr. E. was 
held by two ladies from Putney, one on each side, when shortly 
a brilliant crucifix formed itself behind his back against a book- 
case, and he turned his head to see it, for it was 2ft. long and 
3in. broad, the cross-bar having in large letters the word, 
“Faith.’’ After some minutes its luminosity gradually died 
out, and then Mr. E. was floated to the ceiling whilst held by 
the ladies. Still you cry, ‘‘ No dark séances.” Now if a match 
had been struck he would have fallen down headlong ; nor would 
the crucifix have been seon at all: nor would ‘‘Joey” or 
‘¢ Trresistible,” the Spirits who do these things, have talked 
with us had any gas been lit. 

Your want of a permanent good medium, ‘‘ well paid,” and 
taking what comes under the direction of the Spirits, and study- 


‘ing it afterwards, and asking questions at the next sitting, is 


your farling. 

You have too much theosophy and too little practical testing 
and weighing to satisfy the requirements of the public. But I 
won’t open up any controversy, as I have given up the subject 
for others to follow it up who are younger. —Yours truly, 

CHARLES BLACKBURN, 


[We are quite sure that Mr. Blackburn will excuse us if we 
say that he has entirely misunderstood the position both of 
‘‘Ligut”’ and of the C.A.S. Alluding to Mr. Shorter’s remark that 
*¢ Spiritualism had now reached such a state of development 
that professional mediumship was no longer desirable,” Mr. Black- 
burn adds—‘“‘ And this is confirmed by the editor of ‘ Licut’ 
or its committee. See page 546.” As a matter of fact the editor of 
‘‘Liaut ” has never confirmed such a sentiment ; nor has tt been 
confirmed by any committee of ‘‘Licut,” for ‘‘Liaur’ has no such 
committee! We were puzzled at first to understand to what 
Mr. Blackburn could allude, when he thus spoke of the ‘‘ com- 
mittee” of ‘‘Licut ;” but our readers will see on reference to the 
page which he indicates (p. 546) that he had in mind the circular 
recently issued by a committee of the C.A.S. But here again 
Mr. Blackburn is in error, for that circular (which we reprint 
in our present number) nowhere contends, nor even suggests, 
that ‘‘ professional mediumship is no longer desirable.’’ 

Mr, Blackburn proceeds :—‘‘So Miss Wood and all othor good 
professional mediums must now be deprived of their bread, 
according to the dictum of the C. A. 8.” We assure Mr. 
Blackburn that he misapprehends the intention of the C. A. S., 
nnd that the C. A. S. has never given utterance to such a dictum. 
In proof we need only point to the fact that at this very time 
Miss Wood is engaged by the C. A. S. for a series of séances, 
as a professional medium, and that she will be paid for her 
services. 

Mr. Blackburn narrates his experience ata dark séance held 
at his residence, and adds :—‘‘ Still you cry, ‘No dark séances.’” 

e have nevor cried, ‘‘ No dark séances.” We have simply 
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maintained that, in the interests of the medium and to save 
Spiritualism from discredit, the medium should, in all publi 
or promiscuous circles for physical phenomena, be placed in the 
light. We quite agree with Mr. Blackburn that some of the most 
interesting manifestations can be obtained only in darkness; 
and we have no desire whatever to discourage dark séances held 
under such circumstances as he describes, ‘‘ Family circles” are, 
in fact, expressly excepted from the suggested conditions in the 
C. A. S. circular to which he has alluded. 

If Mr. Blackburn will read carefully what we have from 
time to time said on the subject of circles and mediumship, he 
will find, we have no doubt, that there is very little difference 
between us after all, and that what little there is has been the 
result of misapprehension. Mr. Blackburn has been so generous 
a supporter of Spiritualism, and has had so large an experience 
of its phenomena, that his opinions must always claim a fair 
consideration, and it will be matter for much regret if, as he 
intimates, he should retire from the subject in favour of those 
who are younger than himself.—Ep. ‘ Licur.’’] 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN. 


‘A Memoir of Augustus de Morgan” has just been published 
by his wife, Mrs. Sophia Elizabeth de Morgan. The Morning 
Post in noticing the work remarks :—Mr. de Morgan’s interest 
in India was kept up by a number of his relations who are in its 
civil and military services. One of them, Dr. Briggs, was the 
hero of the singular ghost story related by Mrs. de Morgan, 
to whom it was given for publication more than 40 years 


ago :— . 
‘Dr, Briggs, being stationed up country, was in the habit of 
going out hunting with some friends. One day, when the 
rendezvous was at his own house, he awoke at dawn, and saw 
a figure standing beside his bed. He rubbed his eyes, to make 
sure that he was awake, got up, crossed the room, and washed 
his face well with cold water. He then turned, and seeing the 
same figure, approached it, and recognized his sister, whom he 
had left in England. He uttered some exclamation and fell 
down in a swoon, in which state he was found by the servant, 
who came to call him for the hunt. He was, of course, unable 
to join his friends, who when at breakfast on their return 
rallied hin on the cause of his absence. While they were talking 
he suddenly looked up, aghast, and said, trembling, ‘Is it 
possible that none of you see the woman who stands there?’ 
They all declared there was no one. ‘I tell you there is,’ he 
said, ‘she is my sister ; I beg you all to make a note of this, for 
we shall hear of her death.’ All present, sixteen in number, of 
whom Sir John Malcolm was one, made an entry of the 
occurrence and the date in their note-books, and by the first 
mail which could bring the news from England the sister’s death 
at the time was announced. She had before leaving this world - 
expressed a wish that she could see her brother and leave her 
two young sons to his care,” | 


Many persons connected with the Madras Presidency must 
remember having heard this strange story from the lips of con- 
temporaries of Briggs; it wads undoubtedly very generally 
believed. Mr. de Morgan himself, in spite of his devotion to 
tho exact sciences, was clearly impressionable with reference to’ 
things connected with the ‘unseen world.” Traces of this are 


to be found in many pages of his memoir, especially in a letter 


writton by him in 1849 to the Rev. William Heald. Init ho 
relates at length a séance at his own house (he being absent), 
during which a little girl of twelve, mesmerised by Mrs. de 
Morgan for opileptic fits, followed him into the house at which 
he was dining, then unknown even to his wife, and told 
accurately the number, age, and sex of the persons he was with, 
described different peculiarities in the furniture of the rooms, 
and, above all, being pressed by Mrs. de Morgan to say what 
there was on the table after dinner, answered, ‘‘ Wine, water, 
and biscuits.” Mrs, de Morgan, in relating this to her husband, » 
was persuaded that as to this last detail the child had made a 
mistake ; it was, however, correct. Mr. de Morgan adds, ‘° All 
this is no secret. You may toll who you like, and give my 
name. What do you make of it? Will the never-failing doctrine 
of coincidence explain it ?” 


eee: ee ee 


WANTED! 


We are anxious tu learm tho namos and addresses of the 
writers of the following communications. We knew at the time, 
but have forgotten, Will they kindly give us the required 
information ? 

An article headed, ‘‘A Curious Coincidence” and signed 
G., which appeared in the supplement to “‘ Spiritual Notes ” for 
February, 1880. ; 

‘*A Fact in Personal Experience,” relating toa dream by 
an old lady living at Sheringham, in Norfolk: This commuiti- 
cation, which appeared in ‘‘ Lidut” for May 21st, 1891, has the 
signatiire E.R.P. 
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Read before the Central Association of Spiritualists, on Monday 
: Evening, Iecember 4th. 


Spiritualism is a word which ought to command a respectful 
hearing for any speaker who takes it asa theme, to whatever 
shade of opinion his audience may belong; yet Spiritualism is 
a word which not only does not command such respect, but 
which, more frequently than not, excites derision. What is 
the reason? To me it appears to be this :— 

Spiritualism may be divided into two parts ; the Phenomenal 
and the Real. The Phenomenal consists of various more or less 
material manifestations of the existence of individual and dis- 
embodied forces; the Real consists in the realisation of the Being 
of such forces. The former belongs to the domain called 
science ; the latter to that called religion. The former, to com- 
mand respect, must be studied patiently and analytically, like 
any other science ; the latter must be openly confessed, and the 
actions of those who s> confess must be as fearlessly in accor- 
dance with their confession as has been the case with all those 
who, in this world’s history, have triumphed in the name of 
religion. ) | 

Has such, up to the present moment, been the position given 
to oe ay Spiritualists? It is impossible to say that 
it has. 

If we are to compel respect, and to take the position we 
ought before the world—the honourable post of stemming the 
onward march of Materialism, until the disordered bands of 
those who yet fight under the standard of religious dogma have 
time to rally and to join our ranks; if Spiritualism, like the fabled 
Phoenix, is to rise from the ashes of Christianity the same, but 
endowed with fresh beauty and vigour—then Spiritualists must 
no longer be content to gather together for the sake of seeking 
ersonal consolation or -instruction, must no longer hide the 
ght which has been given to them ; but must gather together 
to spread consolation and instruction to others, and hold their 
light aloft so that all may see it. 

To use a metaphor, Spiritualists must seek for and finda 
firm and wide basis whereon to raise a lighthouse which shall 
illumine with a steady light the darkness of Materialism and 
dogma, and warn wayfarers away from the rock of selfishness 
until the breaking of the dawn. 

I purpose in this paper to lay before you certain considerations 
as to where in the vast ocean of Spiritualistic thought a basis 
wide and firm enough to support such a superstructure may be 
found. . 

There are certain central points to which all the different 
phases of Spiritualistic thought converge ; so much so that I 
think that there is no one of us who does not accept the following 
ideas :—Individual immortality ; spiritual communion, aflinity, 
attraction, repulsion, and control ; the continuity of spiritual 
development, and the power of spirit over matter. 

Assuming the correctness of these propositions, we find that 
we are standing ona different and much firmer basis than that 
afforded by any system of religion as taught hitherto, each of 
which has sought to stimulate the human mind to an effort to- 
wards God by appealing to its selfishness. ‘‘ Do good,” we have 
been told, ‘‘and you will go to eternal happiness ; do evil, and 
you will go to prolonged or eternal torment. Death is a gulf 
separatiug this terrestrial life from the life hereafter, a life in 
which there is no progress, unless (according to the Roman 
Catholic faith) from Purgatory to Heaven.” 

Selfishness, then, is the basis of all. dogmatic religious 
teaching. 

Let us consider what selfishness is according to the teaching 
of Spiritual philosophy. 

The commonly-accepted meaning of the word is contentment 
with one’s own well-being, irrespective of the effect produced 
thereby on others. Dogmatic religious teaching, after building 
upon it as a basis, insists upon its being wrong. The teaching 
of Spiritualism shews us that selfishness, according to this defini- 
tion, is not wrong, because the nature of Spiritual development 
precludes the possible occurrence of such a state as is assumed 
by it, anda thing which cannot be, cannot be either right or 
wrong. A Spiritualist assumes that he occupies metaphorically 
the position of an Alpine climber, attached midway in a chain 
of other climbers. If he or any in that chain waver or fall, the 
misfortune of the individual becomes in greater or less degree 
the misfortune of all, endangering some, hindering or arresting 
others ; orif he or any other attain a firm footing then the safety 
of the individual becomes a strength to all ; lessening the labours 
of those above, and assisting the progress of those below him. 
In such circumstances the most self-coricentrated man perforce 
becontes interested in the welfare of all hiscompanions, because 
he is forced to realise that there can be no well-being for him 
unless there be well-being for all; and this is what Spiritual 

hilosophy enables us to realisc. Surrounded as we are by 
Loirits superior, equal, and inferior to ourselves, Spirits embo- 
died and disembodied, we cannot, whether far from an habi- 
tationt and companionship, or living in the turmoil of a great 
¢ity, avoid ministering to and being ministered to by those 
around tis, either for good or for evil, We livo in a cloud of 
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PRACTICAL THACHING OF MATERIALISATION. 
By Mrs. Heckford. 
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witnesses, the thoughts of each reacting on all ; and, accepting 
this truth, we know that the word selfishness is not the name of 
any sin, but the name of a peculiar misconception of facts epi- 
demic in terrestrial animals, for selfishness is a monomania not 
confined to man. 

It cannot, however, be denied that in thus recognising 
selfishness as a widespread form of madness, a great strain is 
put upon the mind, a strain so great that most of us are 
obliged to look anxiously for some holdfast to which we may 
cling until we get accustomed to look without reeling on the 
wide prospect revealed to us from the height we havo attained. 
And here, as must ever be the case, the Truth we have aspired to 
itself gives us the needful aid. 
mountaineer, who, having gained an elevation beyond any he 
has before reached, feels that ho muststeady his reeling brain by 
fixing his eyes on some object close to him, instead of letting 
them rove over the landscape spread out as a map beneath him, 
or raising them to the heights yet towering above him, so we 
feel the necessity of concentrating our attention upon some 
limited motive for action, if we are not to collapse under the 
effort to realise the immensity of the scheme of existence ; and 
the spiritual communion subsisting between us and those we 
love, whether the Spirits be ombodied or disembodied, supplies 
our need. Is the loved one our superior in development ? Then 
we must try to make it happy by leaving ourselves open to its 
beneficent influence, by cultivating such thoughts and habits as 
will render us fit to be used by it as a medium of good to others, 
thus increasing its felicity and lessening the burden of its 
responsibility to those around it. Is it our equal? Then we 
must be so keenly conscious that any weakness in us is liable to 
react upon and endanger it, that we must fortify ourselves for 
its sake. Is it, alas! our inferior? Then we, indeed, have the 
strongest inducement to purify ourselves, and to court the influx 
of superior influences, for who can be so fit a medium for such 


aid as it requires as we can be, we who are already influencing 


and being influenced by it? 7 | 

Love is thus our incentive and our safeguard, and the more 
our spiritual sympathy is extended, the bolder and safer shall we 
be as we climb the spiritual mountain; true Spiritualism, in 
this as in all else, embracing true Ohristianity ; for did not’ Christ 
command us to'‘‘ Love one another,” and did not He tell us that 
** God 1s Love” ? 7 

In taking firm hold on all ideas such as these, and in per- 


sistently endeavouring to actuate them, the phenomena of 


materialisation appear to me to be of the utmost value, the 
more so as adivergence of opinion as to the origin of these 
phenomena, such as exists amongst Spiritualists, does not 


Just as an unpractised. 


materially affect the consideration: for, whatever differences — 


may arise in explaining what force is brought into play in the 
production of these phenomena, all admit that a materialised 
form is the result of an invisible force, rendering its operations 
sensible, by so dealing with matter as to develop new and 
transient forms, thereby appealing from our intellectual or in- 
visible part, to our matorial senses, in evidence of that which 
it wishes to teach us, thus placing in our hands the clue to 
unravel the mystery of our existence. These phenomenal forms 
cannot be produced except under certain physical conditions, and 
when produced a slight disturbance of the physical conditions 
necessary for their maintenance, destroys them. Is not this 
a lesson how to interpret what wo call life and death on this 
earth? Again, all Spirit teaching tells us that the amount of 
force expended in producing a form becomes, so to say, latent in 
the form, and that hence the utterances of a force or intelligence 
maintaining a materialised form are not of so high a character as 
those of the same intelligence when not so employed. We are 
thus forced to conclude that wo may justly formulate the 
intellectual cffects of materialisation thus:— 

Let the intellectual force necessarily expended in matcrialisa- 
tion be represented by ba. Then, if the power of the disem- 
bodied Spirit be equal to 7a, when it is employed in maintain- 
ing a form, its free power will be 7a, minus 5a, equal to 2a; 
and further, if the power of the disembodied Spirit be but 5a, 
then when it is engaged in maintaining a form it will have no 
free power at all, that is to say its perceptions will be limited by 
its physical senses, and whatever teaching it receives must come 
to it through them. 

Applying these conclusions to the earthly life around us, 
I find them receive corroboration from observation of daily 
occurrences. I find a large number of men and women to whoin 
it is impossible to grasp, or even so much as to apprehend, any 
abstract idea, whilst I doubt that it would be possible to find 
even one to whom the maintenance of abstract thought as a 
basis for practical work is not so great an effort as to entail 
occasional, if not continual, shortcomings. This is what, if the 
teachings of Spiritualism be true, we ought to expect; for, 
recurring to the previous formula, I observe that the Spirit 
whose power was 5a could have no abstract ideas whilst 
engaged in matcrialisation, whilst the Spirit whose power was 
7a would, under similar conditions, have otly the powor of 
2a at its disposal, and hence (should it attempt to actuate any 
of its ideas) would be somewhat in the position of a Spirit whose 
power was only equal to 2a, and which yet endeavoured to 
materialise, for, in whatever manner thought actuates itself on 
this earth, it has always to compel matter in some shape or 
form to its will, 
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This thought, appalling for those outside the pale of 
Spiritualism, is not so for those within, for Spiritualism itself 


‘ affords the light to guide, and the staff to support, those. who 


have passed within its gates. A Spiritualist conscious of his 
intellectual force being insufficient to efficiently accomplish the 
tasks which arise out of his daily existence, knows, by this very 
consciousness, that there is some, if, maybe, only a very sinall 
portion of his power yet free, and that if he persistently courts 
communion with high intelligences, this free portion of his being 
will be strengthened and will progress, until from being repre- 
sented by 2a it may increase to 5a, when the entire power of 
his intellect would be correctly represented by 10a instead of by 
7 a, and would thus be capable of maintaining two forms instead 
of one. ; 

- Applied to every-day-life, the practical effect of these ideas 
is remarkable, because it amounts to putting into effect the 
teachings of Jesus, and there can be no greater corroboration of 
the truth of one set of ideas than to find that by following the 
path they indicate, the same goal is reached as by the path 
indicated by an apparently different set of ideas very largely 
received as true. If we grant that the mere maintenance of a 
form absorbs a portion of our intellectual energy, then it 
becomes manifest that the more the maintenance of that form be 
complicated, the more energy will be absorbed, and this points 
out the intellectual error committed by those who add un- 
necessary trappings to their materialism. How few do not! 
Who amongst us can throw the first stone? Who can say that 
he is not wasting some of that free, intellectual power which 
ought to be so precious to him, in toying with the material 
within his reach, instead of employing it in the formulation of 
distinct ‘ideas and in shaping each act, however small, of his 
daily life so that it shall express and thus test the truth of such 
ideas ; for is it not puerile to wish to test the truth of ideas 
common to Spiritualists at a so-called ‘‘séance,” whilst neglect- 
ing to test their truth in the great spiritual circle of our daily 


’ life, the occurrences of which are no less phenomenal, although 


more customary, than when a wavering column of white mist 
developes into a figure we can touch and speak with, and which 
fades before our eyes? One who recognises that his human form 
is but a materialisation of a more stable character than what are 
amongst us called materialisations, that it is but an effort of his 
spirit to oxpress itself, ought to avoid as a perilous and yet 
frivolous temptation any suggestion to make this material 
expression of his real self more material than it must necds be; 
for he ought to know that any concession to Materialism beyond 
the point where matter is used as a vehicle to convey a pure 
thought from one materialisation to another, or, within certain 


bounds, as a means towards sustaining the physical conditions 


necessary for the maintenance of a form, is an application of a 
portion of his free power to folly instead of to wisdom, and is as 
though a man were to devote his energies to playing a child’s 
game, not for the sake of educating or otherwise benoficially 
influencing some tiny playmate, but because he found amuse- 
ment in it himself. 

In this very metaphor the true line of conduct for a 
Spiritualist seems to me to manifest itsclf. Surrounded as he 
must be by numbers whose entire intellectual force is latent in 
their materialisation, he ought to treat them as, metaphori- 
cally speaking, 2 man ought to treat children depending on 
him, for Spiritualism, as I said before, allows of no declaration 
of independence one from another. He ought to appeal to their 
‘intellect through their senses, to endeavour to cultivate their 
love of things beyond mere sordid materialistic enjoyment, by 
giving them, according to his means, opportunities of seeing 
beautiful things, of hearing beautiful sounds, of gazing on 
nature unadulterated by man’s work. He ought to strive to 
afford them (1) the means to acquire such habits as render the 
claims of materialisation less obnoxious as time proceeds ; habits 
of cleanliness, temperance, activity, order. (2) He ought to 
subordinate his own likings to their needs ; for, to one conscious 
of the human form being but a materialisation, liking, however 
strong and however justifiable, is a trifle. He ought to devote 
his time or means to their intellectual development, for he 
ought never to forget that, only in as far as his materialisation 
is an expression of good tidings, and an assistance to others, is 
it not a frivolous and degrading waste of his power. Herein 
lies the difference between Spiritualists and other men. The 
Spiritualist has the key whereby ho can unlock tho hidden 
casket of his humanity, and can touch the springs uf the action 
he performs. Other men may be unconscious of their humanity 
being but an ingenious and wonderfully made automaton, for 
their intellectual consciousness may be entirely latent in it, 
absorbed by the arduous task of keeping its mechanism in 
working order, but from the time that the Spiritualist has 
accepted the phenomena of materialisation as true, he knows 
that which other men may only be able to speculate upon, in the 
game way, if in no other, as an ignorant man who has beon 
sshewn the mechanism of a locomotive knows that his first 
belief that it was a living creature was erroneous. 

Until along some path a man arrives at a point from whence 
he sces that his humanity is but a form of expression of ideas, 
and that in as far as the ideas it expresses are not pure from 
‘the taint of Materialism and fruitful of good to those around 
him, in so far is he weak and foolish. He is yet living under 
he shadow of Materialism, although he may not call himself a 


materialist, although. he may even be painfully groping towards 
the light and may loathe the darkness he cannot escape from. 
When once a man does arrive at this point then he is living in 
the light of Spiritualism, although he may not call himself a 
Spiritualist, although in his weakness he may even be struggling 
back towards the darkness, and may shrink painfully from the 
radiance that dazzles him. There are numbers around us in our 
daily lives who are of those I speak of ; men and women the 
power of whose spirit is only sufficient to maintain 
their materialisation; whose intellect is latent, and who 
can only rise in the intellectual scale by tender 
training given by those of greater power than they. Others 
there are whose power is in excess of what is required for 
matcrialisation, but who through adverse circumstance or 
intellectual indolence allow their free power to sleep, or to 
awake, but to play at some frivolous game called Comfort, 
Applause, Fame, and sometimes even Duty, unless startled to a 
more or less enduring consciousness of the reality of life by those 
more earnest in their endeavours than they. Others, again, 
there are who strain their eyes through the darkness for some 
faint glimmer to guide them to the light they dimly ap- 
prehend, and others still, who having struggled to that light, are 
unable to bear its brilliancy, and vacillate, too often fatally, on 
the threshold of a better life. Are not we, who arrogate to our- 
selves the title of Spiritualists, to minister to such as these ? 
Wherein lies the proof of the superiority we claim by this appel- 
lation as appertaining to us, if not in that we tend the weak and 
rouse the slothful gently, firmly, and patiently ; that we stretch 
forth our hands to guide the wanderers to the light, and accus- 
tom ourselves to let our consciousness be flooded by it, so as to be 
the better able to sustain them in it, until their eyes can endure 
its lustre. | 

We know that the fleeting materialisations we witness are 
either concessions made by higher intelligences to our weak 
craving for sensuous evidence of immortality, or are pitiable 
attempts made by frivolous intelligences to utilise that craving 
in order to resume for a short space the material game they 
were absorbed in enacting, when rudely interrupted by death. 

What use is this knowledge to us if not to teach us that 
materialisation can only be worthily used by rendering it the 
means of assistance and instruction to others less advanced in 
intellectual development than ourselves ; that our wealth, our 
material surroundings, our every action must be consccrated to 
this service. unless we are willing to incur a just condemnation 
frum those whose assistance we ourselves invoke ? | 

The teachings of materialisation ought to arouse in us a 
resulve before which scepticism would be prostrated. The band 
of earnest Spiritualists might seem but a handful compared to the 
vast hordes of Materialists, but to each one of the former all 
material Nature is an ally, for what is visible Nature but the 
expression of an idea? And whether its teachings convey warning 
or encouragement, whethor the shape through which the appeal 
to his intelligence is made, be that of an erring human being, 
a suffering animal, a tree stunted by the sickly air of a great 
city, and yet returning good for evil even whilst stretching forth 
its arms to the light; whether it take the evanescent form of 
an eastern sunset, transmuting the barren rocks and sandy plain 
of a desert into a glorified vision, fit abode for genii, or of one 
he has loved, and who for a fleeting moment gathers together the 
material particles belonging to the earth in order to gladden his 
eyes with its visible preseace,—to the Spiritualist all are as 
friends, for each in its own language asks for or offers help. 

When animated by these transcendant thoughts Spiritualists 
teach those who now scoff at Spiritualism, that if a man com- 
bining Spartan fortitude with tender solicitude for others be 
needed it were best to seek him amongst their ranks. When the 
visible life of the entire body of Spiritualists gives evidence to 
the presence amongst them of some higher motive than any of 
those influencing humanity at large ; when it is recognised as a 
principle amongst us that we must devote ourselves to the 
assistance of others even as we believe ourselves to bo so 
assisted ; then let the band which first raises the standard of 
defiance beso small as to be a cause for laughter to our enemies, 
yet it will gather strength as a mountain rivulet fed by the 
melting snow, until its waters will sweep away the barriers of 
miscalled scientific Materialism, even as the waters of Christianity 


swept away those of H¢athenism, and inundating the barren 


valleys of mere human knowledge, will fertilise them to the 
comprehension of the truth that to be wise is to be good, and 
that scienco and religion are but two names for ono aspiration, 
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The Psychological Review for December, is ono of the 
best numbers that has yet been issued. The articles are specially 
good. ‘‘M. A. (Oxon.)” begins a series of papers entitled 
‘Researches in Spiritualism,” in the first of which he deals 
with phases of materialisation. The value of the evidence 
which he thus puts before the public cannot be over-estimated, 
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ADVICE TO INVESTIGATORS. 
To the Editor of “‘ Lieut.” 

_Srr,— Will you kindly spare a small space in your paper, my 
object being to offer a little advice to investigators of Spiritualism ? 
I am acquainted with many who have spent years in investiga- 
ting the phenomena, and are now as far off as atthe commence- 
ment. ° The secret of this non-success lies in a nut-shell. 
Investigators invariably commence by imposing their own 
conditions, thereby sealing their fate. To the inquirer I say: Save 
time, trouble, and expense by not attending séances for 


materialisation. To the early student they are of little use, but 


fill the mind with unnecessary doubt. My advice is to seek a 
test medium, and I am confident no better is to be found than 
Miss Fowler, who gave me a most convincing séance last Friday. 
That lady’s Spirit guide, ‘‘ Annie,” related incidents in my 


life for the last twenty-five years most truthfully—indeed very ' 


many matters of which the Spirit spoke Iam confident could 
be known only to myself. The séance was concluded by the 
Spirit giving the number and name of'street in which I am engaged 
in business. There are doubtless many other good mediums of 
the same class, but from along experience I am satisfied that 
Miss Fowler’s gifts are remarkably rare.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, | 5 S. P. 
11, Alpine-road, Rotherhithe, S. E. 
“November 21st, 1882. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
T'o the Editor of ‘* Ligut.” 


Srr,—Some of your readers may possibly be aware that a 
society entitled, the ‘‘ Society for Psychical Research,” has lately 
been established for the purpose of inquiring into a mass of 
obscure phenomena which lie at present un the outskirts of our 
organised knowledge. 

It is an object of this Society to obtain as much first-hand 
evidence as possible bearing upon such real or supposed pheno- 
mena as thought-reading, clairvoyance, presentiments and 


_ Greams, noted at the time of occurrence and afterwards con- 


firmed; unexplained disturbances in places supposed to be 
haunted ; apparitions at the time of death, or otherwise, and 
other abnormal events, hard to classify at present, but which 
may seem to fall under somewhat the same categories as 
these. | 

We have been desired, as secretaries of the Literary Com- 


mittee of the above-mentioned Society, to invite information of | 


this kind from any trustworthy source. ' | 

Should any of your readers, now or in the future, be able 
and inclined to send us an account, or to put us on the track, of 
any phenomena of the kind which may have come under the 


cognizance of themselves or their friends, they would greatly 


oblige us, and would also (as we think we may fairly say) be 
rendering areal aid to the progress of knowledge in a direction 
in which such aid is much needed. Nothing will, in any case, 
be printed or published (either with or without names) except 
with the full consent of the persons concerned. 
Should you, sir, see fit to give this letter a place in your 
valuable journal you would greatly oblige, 
— _ Your obedient servants, 
Epmunp Gurney, 26, Montpelier-square, S.W. 
F. W. H. Myers, Leckhampton, Cambridge. 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THH PROVINCES. 
GLASGOW. 

A correspondent writes :-—Our Society is in better form than 
it has been for years. We seemed at one time to have reached 
the bottom, and had a debt of £19. We have not only paid 
this, but have something like £20 in the bank, which we are 
devoting to a new place of meeting. Altogether, there are signs 
of vitality and interest not manifested for years previously. 
We had a soirée on 24th November, which yielded a nett profit 
of over £10, | 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Sunday evening meetings to teach Spiritualism are held at 
the Oozell-street Board Schools, and are conducted principally 
by Mr. and Mrs. Groom, who, as it is well known, have worked 
for years in this cause, almost single handed, and without 
remuneration. But for their exertions public Spiritualistic 
services would not have been held in this large town. Mrs. 
Groom gives trance addresses, not only in the room at Oozell- 
street, but in the neighbouring towns. These addresses, with 
the clairvoyant tests given by her at the close, have induced 
numbers to feel an interest in and to study this subject. 
Spiritualism is not so well supported here as we could wish, but 
we hope a brighter day will follow the dawn ; and that many 

ersons will be led to know the truth in this matter, and 
tnowing it to be true, will not be afraid of publicly owning it, 
by giving their support to these meetings. All praise is due to 
Mr. and Mrs. Groom, who, against obstacles which would have 
utterly quenched the ardour of less enthusiastic workers, have, 
thanks to their strong faith in Spirit intercourse, kept the 
flame of Spiritual truth alive in our midst, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NewoastLe.—Mr. Wright, of Liverpool, the popular trance 
orator, occupied the platform of the N.S.E.S. on Sunday and. 
Monday last. On the Sunday evening he gave an able and well 
considered discourse upon ‘ Jesus,” which his audience much 
admired,and on the Monday evening he lectured upon ‘ Spiritual 
Education,” to an appreciative audience.—It is expected that 
Mr. Wright will soon take up a permanent residence in New- 
castle. 

GATESHEAD.—On Sunday morning last Mr. Morse, of 
London, lectured to the friends at the above place on ‘‘ Why 
are we immortal?’ and in the evening on ‘‘ lhe Spirit Man.” 
This address was one of the most remarkable and philosophical 
we have listened to from this able and finished orator. The 
close reasoning, and the clear and well defined propositions, 
systematically and logically enforced, were so well sustained 
that I believe the large audience could have sat any length of 
time with appreciation and enjoyment. Mr. Kersey read a few 
short passages from the works of Jung Stilling, and Mr. Rowe, 
of South Shields, said a few words at the aid of the meeting. 
On the Monday evening Mr. Morse again lectured, the subject 
being ‘‘ The Disembodiment of the Devil.” For satire and critical 
acumen, this was one of the most telling addresses we have 
listened to from Mr. Morse. At the conclusion of the discourse, 
Mr. Dawson proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which 
was seconded by Mr. Kersey, supported by Mr. Robertson, 


| of the Glasgow Society, and put to the audience by the presi- 


dent, Mr. Burton, in a few appropriate remarks, and carried with 
acclamation. Mr. Morse is not expected in the North for 
upwards of three months, being engaged in London for that time, 
after which he will again take the platform at Gateshead. A 
concert for the benefit of the Society will be held on the evening 
of January 2nd, 1883. 

Weev Pairow, —On Sunday last, Mr. J. G. Grey, of Gates- 
head, lectured at the Corporatiog Hall, upon the present 
unsatisfactory state of the movement in the North. The 
meeting was a good one, and appreciated the discourse very much. - 

Herron-Le-Hore.—At the Miners’ Hall, on Sunday evening | 
last, Mr. Stevenson, of Gateshead, discoursed to a crowded 
audienve upon ‘‘ The Relationship of the Salvation Army to 
the Spiritual Movement.” The somewhat novel subject met 
with the marked appreciation of those present. Mr. Clemance 
occupied the chair. NortTHUMBRIA. 


WORK OF THE COMING WEBE. 
| Lonpon. _ 
Tuescay, December 12.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
~ 6 p.m., Finance Committee Meeting. 6.30 p.m., 
Council Meeting. 8 p.m., Members’ Frec Séance. — 
Wednesday, December 13,—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
7.30 p.m., Special Committee’s Séance with Miss, 
C. E. Wood. | 
Wedneday, December 13.—Dalston Association. 6 p.m., Tea and. 
Soirée. Admission, One Shilling. 
Thursday, December 14.—Dalston Association. Weekly Séance. 
Friday, December 15.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
7.30 p.m., Experimental Research Committee’s. 
Meeting. oe 


PROVINUES. ee 

Public meetings are held every ‘Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &.. &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. | 

Societies advertising in ‘‘Liaur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


The Dalston Association will hold a tea and concert on 
Wednesday, December 138th, at their rooms, 58, Sigdon-road, 
Dalston, E. 

‘¢ MorGENROTHE.”’—This book being out of print, a lady asks’ 
us to say that she shall be pleased if she can obtain a: second- 
hand copy. Can any of our readers oblige her? 

Mr. J. J. Morse’s ArPoInTMENTS.—Lonpon : Goswell Hall, 
December 10th. Carprrr: December 17th and 3lst.—For 
terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road, Dalston, 
London, E. 

Mrs. HarpDINnGE-Britten’s LecrurE APPOINTMENTS.— 
BELPER: December 10th and 31st. Hatirax: December 17th. 
—Address, The Limes, Humphrey-street, Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester. | 

An AppariTion.—M. Adolphe Didier writes :—‘‘ Perhaps 
the following will interest the readers of ‘Liaut’: I have just 
been, as a mesmerist, attending a lady who told me that a little 
time ago she had a man-cook who fell very ill, and although he 
had the grcatest attention he died after long suffering. Some 
time afterwards a visitor slept in the room, who, to her great 
astonishment, in the morning told her that he could not sleep, 
having been prevented from doing so, by a man coughing con- 
stantly. He said that he saw the man in the room, and he gave 
a description of the person, agreeing in every respect with the 
description of the deceased cook. The gentleman did not know 
that a death had happened in the house,” 
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THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC PHYSICAL SEANCES. 


Circular issued by the Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 
Russell-street, W.C. e 


Few Spiritualists can have failed to note, with regret, the 
deterioration which has of late years taken place in the con- 
ditions under which physical phenomena have been sought in 
public séances. 

These conditions—so favourable to fraud on the part of 
dishonest mediums, and so calculated to excite suspicion in the 
minds of observers—have led to the most disastrous results. We 
are not speaking without full warrant when we say that there 
is hardly a public medium for physical manifestations in this 
country against whom, at one time or other, charges of imposture 
have not been brought. We fear that in some cases no reason- 
able doubt can be entertained that fraud of the grossest kind was 
really perpetrated; while in other cases there is reason to 
believe that—whatever may have been the appearano: to inex- 
perienced spectators—thore was no conscious deception on the 
part of the medium. 

But in either case the name of Spiritualism has been brought 
into discredit, and we are forcibly driven to the conclusion that 
our methods of procedure must be amended. We must demon- 
strateour abhorrence of imposture by disavowing and discouraging 
all conditions which do not plainly shut out even the suspicion 
of its possibility. | 

Obviously these remarks can have little reference to family 
circles, which are naturally held sacred by those who regard 
them as affording opportunities for veritable ‘‘communion with 
the dead.”” But it is open to grave question whether—even in 
the case of family circlee—inquirers should ever be permitted to 


make their first acquaintance with Spiritual phenomena by’ 


introduction to séances held for physical manifestations in the 
dark, or where a cabinet is used for the seclusion of the medium. 

We are chiefly concerned, however, with what are known as 
public or promiscuous séances for physical manifestations. 
hese have been of late years generally marked by the following 
characteristics :—(1) The séance has been conducted in imperfect 
light, or in total darkness. (2) The medium has been isolated 
from the circle, by being placed either in a cabinet or behind a 
curtain. (3) The sitters have been, either wholly or in part, 
unacquainted with the subject and with each other. (4) There 
has not infrequently been a manifest want of harmony, con- 
sequent upon differences of opinion as to the nature and value 
of the tests employed. 


These conditions, usually found in combination, effectually | 


preclude careful and dispassionate investigation ; open wide an 
avenue to fraud ; suggest suspicion of its presence even where it 


does not exist ; and in many cases, we fear, expose the medium | 


to very injurious influences. 
Such conditions should be allowed to prevail no longer. 
‘‘ Mixed” circles should be as little mixed as possible—more 
wonder-seekers, and men whose moral atmosphere is known to 
be impure, being carefully excluded. Above all, darkness should 
give way to light. In the early days of Spiritualism public dark 
circles were the exception, and there is no need for them now. 
There is abundant evidence that, with mediums of the present 
day, satisfactory phenomena, including even ‘‘ form” manifesta- 
tions, can be obtained without isolation—the medium, where a 
cabinet is used, being placed near, but outside of it, and in full 
view of the sitters. But oven if this were not so, it is neither 
wise nor honourable to expose mediums to the risks which have 
been shewn to attend séances held under the conditions that 
nave of late been prevalent; and it were far better that we 
should have no public manifestations of physical phenomena 
than that they should be sought under circumstances which, to 
gay the least, inevitably conduce to suspicion. 3 
_In view of all these considerations, believing that fraud is 
not of the essence of this confessedly obscure subject, but rather 
nn accident dependent on faulty conditions of research ; feeling 
that Spiritualists have the remedy for the evil in their own hands, 


and that without its conscientious application they cannot hope 


to maintain a fair reputation before the world ; we earnestly 
recommend—Jhat in all public circles held for physical pheno- 
mena, the medium be so placed, and iv such light, as to be 
continuously under observation by each member of the circle. 
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_ William Hardy, Hon. Sec. Sheffield Psychological Association 


Samuel Hayes, Hon. Sec. Macclesfield Society of Spiritualists 
Georgiana Houghton, Londons Pe 
Hugh Hutchinson, President Islington Home Circle 
John Enmore Jones, London | i 

. A. Kersey, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 
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John Lamont, Liverpool koh | 
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Edith L. Stone, Bridport 
Morell Theobald, London 
Ellen Miall 'Theobald, London 
I. A. Tietkens, London 
I. Thompson, Manchester aa 
*I, Louisa Thompson Nosworthy, Liverpool 
Charles Tomlinson, London 
George Tommy, Bristol 
Jno. P. Turner, Leamington 
Mary Wainwright, London 
tAlfred Russel Wallace, F.R.G.S,, Godalming 
E. W. Wallis, Nottingham 
*Rev. W. Whitear, London 7 : 
W. Winlow, Hon. Sec, Ashington Spiritual Society, Northumberland 
Oswald Wirth, Paris eS: 
George Wyld, M.D., London 
J. F. Young, Llanelly - 


[Persons wishing to have their names added to the above list 
are invited to intimate their desire to the Resident 
Sia Mr. Thomas Blyton, 38, Great Russell-street, 
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= Is of opinion that public miscellaneous séances for physical manifestations 
showld be altogether discontinued. . me ry 

+ Would prefer that the word “conscious” should be omitted from the last 
sentence of the second paragraph. 

t Is of opinion that public miscellancous séances and professional med{um- 
ship for physical manifestations should be altogether discouraged. 

$ Is opposed to all public séances, whether in the light or the dark, unless the 
conditions are favourable to a complete investigation. 
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NOTES BY THE ee 


Contributed by a by | ** M.A. (Oxon.)” 


Some experienced persons are disposed to. think that 
manifestations of power, and without noise, coarseness, and 
vulgarity, or worse, ‘can be secured only by the practice of 
an extremely temperate diet on the part of both medium and 
circle. Such recommend vegetarian food, and abstinence from 
all stimulants and narcotics. In such a circle, they say, noisy 
and objectionable manifestations do not occur, and what is 
presented is of a less gross character—more refined, and more 
spiritual. This is primd facie probable, though I have no 
personal experience on which to draw for confirmation. But 
T haveseen the converse, and have marked how a copious meal of 
nutritious food, assisted by stimulants, not in excess, but freely 
taken, seems to strengthen the force, and accentuate the 
manifestation of it. With some mediums so treated, I. have 
seen phenomena of surpassing power, but so noisy, coarse, and 
ill-regulated that they repelled me. They would, however, have 
been extremely useful for the purposes of convincing those 
whom no other argument seems able to reach, and to whom 
‘spiritual things are not discernible until they are, as it were, 
materialised. 


Among other evidence bearing on this point, I may mention 
some facts as to the development of the mediumship of Mr. 
_ Spriggs, to whom I have frequently alluded in these Notes. Mr. 
Rees Lewis, of Cardiff, has been at the pains to furnish me with 
particulars of the growth of Mr. Spriggs’ psychical power, which 
he watched in his own house from its very beginning. There 
are in the narrative many points of interest which I may use- 
fully place on record. They may be supplemented by some 
reflections on the philosophy of physical mediumship which Mr. 
Smart contributed to the Medium during the month of 
September last, and which are well worth study. Mr. Rees 
Lewis is a man of experience during nearly twenty years, and 
his observations are on the surface of them intelligent and 
transparently truthful, and devoid of exaggeration or emotional 
colouring. Mr. Lewis's attention was’ called to a young man 
who was said to get communications by table-tipping in the 
year 1875. For two years Mr. Lewis had him in his own house, 
and during that time he passed through the ordinary phases of 
mediumship. The Eddy Brothers were then attracting atten- 
tion to the rare phenomenon of materialisation, and Mr. Lewis 
was anxious to know whether they gould not obtain something 
of the same kind. Stringent direations were prescribed, and 
religiously followed with signal success. 


One condition was that the séance-room should be set: apart, 
‘consecrated to its own special use, Another was that medium 
and circle should lead a life of abstinence from flesh-food, 
alcoholic drinks, and tobacco. The circle was selected and 
arranged with the utmost care, and Mr. Lewis bears warm 
testimony to the simple, plain, pure life led by the medium. He 
has maintained with him ever since the ‘‘ relations of a good and 
- affectionate son to a father.” The circle never varied : no fresh 
elements were introduced into it ; and, as far as possible, regular 
attendance was enforced. During the séances the light was 
always sufficient for accurate observation. 
iment, the light would be reduced about one-half, and as the 
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forms manifested, the light was regulated according to their 
request.” I may say that it was never diminished so as to pre- 
vent exact observation, and in the case of the appearance of one 
‘¢ John Cobham ” the gas-lights were turned up, at his request, to 
their fullest extent. The light used was ‘‘ a strong one, with a 
blue globe,” by which one ‘‘ might easily read the smallest 
print.” No cabinet was used. ‘‘ The medium, having been 
entranced in the séance-room, would retire to a small back room 
adjoining, to which there was no other entrance.” The room was 
on the first floor. Such were the conditions under which the 


‘séances were held. Any strangers who might be admitted were 


requested to examine the room and the clothes of the medium, 
Mr. Lewis engaging to pay £10 to the Infirmary if any drapery 
or material for fraud were discovered. 


The results obtained were in the highest degree remarkable. 
I can but give specimens here, but hope to deal more fully with 
the subject in the course of my paper on materialisation in the 
Psychological Review. Mr. Lewis gives me details of cases of 
the dematerialisation of forms in the centre of the room, and of 
the building up of a form of a different size and appearance from 
the mist which alone shewed where ‘the other form had been. 
One male form that thus faded away he distinctly recognised as 
his father. The rapid succession of forms totally different in | 
size and shape is a good piece of evidence. Mr. Lewis details 
cases in which a figure six feet high was instantly succeeded by 
a female form of some five feet, and that again by one of quite 
a different type and height. This instant succession of figures 
would be maintained for a considerable time. Moreover, these 
psychic forms grew so familiar as to roam the house and garden 
at will. If a certain portion of the circle removed to aroom on 
the lower floor, or if some of the observers stood under ‘a pear- 
tree in the garden, ninety feet from the medium, or went toa 
green-house at the extremity of the garden, 165 feet distant, 
one of these forms would present itself there, accompanying, for 
instance, Mr. Lewis and his grandson ‘“‘ the entire length of this 
tolerably long garden to the green-house.” There, Mr. Lewis 
says, ‘‘I cut off a bunch of grapes and gave them tohim. He 
ran back with them to the séance-room (on the first floor, be it 
remembered) and divided them among the sitters,” 


Part of the circle being transferred to a room on the ground- 
floor, while the medium remained in the inner room on the 
first floor, a form six feet high came and moved freely about 
the room. It was instantly succeeded by a female form that 
sat on the sofa with the sitters; and this again by a child. 
These different forms were presented with great rapidity, and 
must have been built up in the hall or outer room adjoining that 
in which part of the circle was placed, though the medium was 
at a distance with the other part of the circle. This same 
phenomenon has taken place ‘‘ frequently on summer evenings 
about seven o’clock, the sun shining brightly,” when a part of 
the circle was transferred to the garden ‘‘ sitting under a large 
pear tree.” This extension of the psychical influence(which usually 
operates only in a narrow sirole round the person of the 
medium) by extending the circle, is very suggestive. If I re- 


| member rightly, asimilar experience has been recorded by Mrs. 


Nichols as occurring in the presence of Mr. E.; but I 
think that the medium was not then at so great a distance from 
the forms. 


One figure that was fond of dancing in a wild but very 
graceful fashion, went on more than one occasion and took a 
child from a bed in the house, and danced with him in her 
arms, restoring him to his bed unharmed and in no way 
frightened. In brief, for space forbids more minute reference 
to these astounding stories ‘‘ which can be verified by upwards 
of fifty (50) persons,” it is impossible to conceive that any 
organised system of imposture could have produced these results 


without the conscious complicity of every individual concerned 
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We must suppose that these persons, none of them avowedly: 


lunatic, all reputable and respectable in their lives and conver- 


sation, met regularly for four years to perpetrate on each other |. 


an elaborate and silly practical joke, objectless, purposeless, and 
criminally foolish. This they must have done at great cost to 


themselves of time and money; at grave risk of ‘discovery by 


those whom they permitted from timé to time to see for them- 


selves what was being done ; and with no object. to gain, seeing 
My readers must 
judge for themselves whether this hypothesis commends itself 


that they sought no publicity whatever. 


to common sense. M.A. (Oxon.) 


“MARY JANBE.” 


I have lately met with a strange work entitled, ‘‘ Mary 
Jane; or, Spiritualism Chemically Explained—1863,” 
Spirit drawings. It is a handsome large octavo volume. 


School,” has considerable wit, and writes in a lively and plea- 
sant manner, but his conclusions are most extraordinary. He 
has witnessed all the phenomena, including clairvoyance, except, 
I think, materialisation, and believes in them most profoundly. 
He has practised them largely in his own family circle, and has 
obtained intelligent and sensible replies to questions, insomuch 
that his wife and he agreed to call their invisible guest ‘‘ Mary 
Jane ”—hence the title of his book. 

Notwithstanding all this, his conclusions are absolutely 
materialistic and atheistic. He disavows the latter imputation, 
and explains in his preface that he considers Atheism to consist 
in a denial of any cause for what exists. He does believe in a 
cause, and what sort of cause ? 

In consequence of the witnessed phenomena, he considers it 
‘fan indubitable certainty that there issues from the human 
body, totally unconsciously, a vapour, combining power, thought, 
and the power of expressing that thought; and that analogous 
vapours exude from every particle of the organic creation.” 

One would naturally argue that intelligent answers imply 
personality, and as the reply comes from no living person in 
the circle that it must come from Spirits deceased. But he says, 
no; and he grounds his denial on this, that he has observed 
that the communications are always, and, in every instance, a 
mere reflex of the minds of those who are present in séance. 
He does not conceive it to be a mere copy of the thought of 
the medium, but inasmuch as odylic vapours proceed from all 
in the circle, he conceives it to be the compound result of all the 
influences—a tertium quid. 

Respect for your space obliges me to give only the merest 
outline of his argument. Thus, to shew that the communica- 
tions are a mere reflex, he says that if the medium is angry, 
the communicaticus will be violent, and vice versd. Thus, too, if 
no musical persons are present, there will be no playing. If no 
artistic persons are in the circle, there will be no drawings, or 
only wretched attempts. Thus, too, if there is an atheistic 
tendency predominant in the circle the invisible agent will 
boldly declare there is no God. If again, there is a moral and 
devout sphere prevailing religious and holy exhortations will 
be given. 

To prove this the author makes the monstrous assumption 
that the combined odylic vapours actually produce at the moment 
thought and intelligence. He asserts that the possession and 
action of all the senses, including thought, can, may, and do 
exist in a vapour. This vapour combines the powers of force 
and intelligence. Also that phosphorus is the principal agent 
of vitality in these vapours and germs. — : 

Then to account. for the facts of astronomy—the sun, and 
planets, and comets, moving in appointed orbits—all this he 
recelves as proof of power united to intellect. It leads him to 
the conclusion—seeing that emanations proceed from all objects 
whatsoever—that ‘‘ through allthe realms of space an invisible 
intellect is unceasingly acting;” but that this intellect is only 
the outcome of chemical constituents. 

I wholly disavow and repudiate these monstrous conclusions ; 
but as some of your readers may have read ‘‘ Mary Jane,” and 
are well-acquainted with phenomena, I invite their comments on 
the conclusions there arrived at. G. D. Haveuton. 


[We believe that ‘Mary Jane” was written by the late Mr. | 


Guppy. We ourselves have never read it, but as there must be 
many amongst our friends who have done so, we hope they will 
give their views on the theories propounded in the book, as 
requested by our rev. correspondent.—Ep. “Licut.”] 


It is the intention of the heart which carries us to hel] or heaven, 


with 
The 
author, who is anonymous, and calls himself ‘‘A Child at 


sign myself, yours faithfully, 


.MARVELLOUS SEANCB WITH MRS. FAY. 

’ I think that the following account of a sitting I had yester- 
day with Mrs. Fay, of this city, will interest some of your 
readers who have not enjoyed similar opportunities of attending 
a really good materialising séance. 3 

Mrs. Fay will only give one séance a week to the public, as 
her husband is comparatively independent, and the sittings tire 
her very much. The seats are usually taken up to three weeks 
ahead ; but as I had travelled nearly four thousand miles, and 
had come to Boston purposely to attend one of her séances, she 
consented to let me in before my turn, | 

We were twenty-one in number, and were seated round three 
sides of a room, the fourth side of which opened with double 
doors into a small room, which had been converted into a 
cabinet by replacing the doors by curtains. I was invited into 
that room to inspect it, and satisfy myself that there was. no 
loose drapery or mechanism that could be used in the 
manifestations. - : 

The light was turned down, leaving sufficient for us to see 
each other’s faces ; and the medium retired into the cabinet, she 
having a dark dress on. Scarccly had the curtains fallen behind 
me than the controlling Spirit appeared, draped in flowing white 
robes, 

In a few minutes an Indian jumped out into the room from 
behind the curtain. He was followed by another familiar 
cabinet Spirit, a gipsy girl, who came forward dancing and as 
full of life’as any gipsy I have yetseen. These were followed by 
relations and friends of the different people in the circle. 
Husbands, wives, daughters, sens, &c., were recognised by the 
people present. . 

The figures appeared as human as the relatives to whom 
they spoke loving words, while kissing and embracing them. 
The Spirit figures had the advantage of appearing to be made of 
more refined and delicate material than their friends, and of 
being much more graceful and beautiful. One old geutle- 
man had his three wives come to him consecutively, Another 
had his sister and mother present themselves to him together. 
I personally have few relatives in Spirit-life ; however, a young 
lady whom I met in Spain years ago, came and presented me 
with a rose. She was dressed in a black satin dress-and a 
white lace mantilla. 

The Spirits, three times during the séance, pulled aside the | 
curtain and shewed the medium in her chair. They led one 
gentleman in and made him sit there, while the form of his 
Spirit friend stood beside him holding his hand. . 

At my request to the controlling Spirit, a satisfactory 
demonstration of de-materialisation was given. A Spirit form 


eame and stood at the curtain, his head being about a foot and 


a-half from the bar crossing the top of the door. He increased 
in height before our. eyes till his head reached the top of the 
door. The form then gradually decreased in height till only a 
little mass of white drapery lay on. the floor. From this the 
form again rose slowly to its full height, and again decreased 
till only a little spot of light, the size of a walnut, was left on 
the floor, and then that disappeared. 

One Spirit form of alovely girl of about sixteen came for- 
ward and kissed her mother, who was in the circle, She then 
led her mother up to within about three or four feet of the 
cabinet curtain, and after talking to her for about three minutes 
suddenly disappeared—aprparently melting into the air. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory incident was the following :— 
After the séance was over and the gas turned fully up, and 
people were leaving the room, a Spirit form threw aside the 
curtain, behind which the medium was still sitting, and stepped 
forward. | 

We thus saw the full form of a girl about twenty-two years old, 
dressed in white, as human-looking as any person present. The 


‘skin of the face was pure and clear. The blue eyes sparkled, 


and then the lids contracted before the strong rays of light. 
The hair was auburn and curly. <A lady present at orice 
rushed up to the figure, exclaiming, “My daughter!” The 
figure retired at the same moment, but again came forward and: 
embraced her mother before all present, in the full gas light. 
The phenomena were a complete manifestation of the control 
of spirit over matter, and of the power of the Spirit, given the 


necessary conditions, to re-clothe itself temporarily in matter ‘in 
such a manner asto permit of its intelligent expression through 


that matter. I have previously enclosed my-card, and beg 'to 


A SuBscRIBER, 
Boston, 26th November. . 
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SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Second General Meeting. 

. The second General Meeting of this Society was held on 
the 9th inst., at 11, Chandos-street, Oavendish-square, and was 
largely attended both by members and friends.. Among those 
present, besides the gentlemen who took part in the business of 
the meeting, were :—Mr. John R. Hollond, M.P., Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, M.P., Hon. Roden Noel, Rev. Edward H. Rogers, 
Rev. W. Stainton Moses, Rev. W. D. Bushell, Dr. Myers, Dr. W. 
H. Stone, Dr. Malcolm, Dr. Laurie, Dr. T. L. Nichols, Professor 
Cassal, Major Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Stack, Mr. and 
Mrs..Stanley Lane-Poole, Messrs. W.R. Browne, C.C. Massey, J. 
Walhouse, J; Stewart Glennie, G. B. Longstaff, Henry N. 
Ridley, Oscar Browning,, M. Theobald, John 8. Farmer, 
E.. Dawson Rogers, J. F. Collingwood, S. R. Redman, Mrs. 
Boole, Mrs. Tebb, Miss Mason, Miss Arundale, Miss Houghton, 
Miss V. Cramp, and. many others. 

-The President of the Society, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, com- 
menced the re with the following address :— 
President’s Address. 

In opening ‘this, the second, meeting of the Society for 
Psychical Research, I do not propose to detain you long from 
the records of work done and planned which our Committees 
have to lay before you. Indeed, I should be sorry if it became 
a general rule for the chairman at our meetings to occupy any 
substantial part of our time with such general observaiions as 
must be already familiay to many, and will soon become trite to 
all; But our undertaking is so novel, and is still viewed with so 
much suspicion and disfavour by important sections of the 
educated world, that it may be well if for a few minutes I take 


up again the line of thought pursued in my address delivered at 


the last meeting ; and reply to some of the general criticisms, on 
our aims and ‘endeavours that have been offered in somewhat 
greater dbundance since the publication of our first Proceedings. 

When I say that many regard us with disfavour, I do not 
mean to imply that the reception of our Proceedings has shewn 
this to be the case to a greater extent than I anticipated. 
Indeed, it has shewn the very contrary. The number both. of 
adhesions, and of expr essions of sympathy and approval from 
persons who do not join us, has gone decidedly beyond my 
expectations. I think the most cautious members of our council 
are convinced that the existence of our Society is firmly 
established ; that we are to have a fair field, and a fair hearing 
from at least a considerable portion of the educated world, by 
whom whatever work we do will-be estimated on its merits 
without prejudice ;'so that if we fail to attain our ends, it will 
be: due either to our own deficiencies, or to the peculiar 
difficulties presented by the matters that we are trying to 
investigate. It is not, therefore, because we are under any 
positive necessity of conciliating hostile critics that I wish 
to reply to their objections ; ‘but because, from -the nature of 
our undertaking, itis important that the largest possible number 
of persons shouldbe induced torender us at least incidental 
and casual ‘aid, and also because in ‘our attempt to carry the 


methods of organised and systematic investigation into ground | 


so little trodden by the scientific investigator, I, for one, feel 
that we have need of whatever instruction we can derive from 
any criticisms or suggestions, whether delivered in a friendly or 
hostile spirit. 

‘For my own part, I should have been glad to learn even 
from those who treat our endeavours with unmitigated ridicule, 
holding as I do with Horace that it is quite possible for a jester 
to speak a seasonable truth. But I have found that the very 
few persons who, in the Press or in private, have adopted this 
line of treatment, have been so totally, so ludicrously, ignorant 
of the facts from which they tried to extract jokes, so utterly 
unacquainted with the nature of the evidence that, in our view, 
constitutes a primd facie case for serious investigation, that it 
has been impossible to derive from their utterances anything but 
amusement—which was, no doubt, what they wished to furnish, 
though in a somewhat different way. If any person who might 
otherwise have assisted us could be dissuaded from doing so by 
the buffoonery of (¢.9.) the Observer, his assistance, I think, 
could hardly have been of much value. 

_ A graver attempt at dissuasion, which was made by a more 
important organ of opinion, the Pall Mall Garis, deserves, 
perhaps, more serious consideration. 

On October 21st that journal, in an article written with a 
great air of scientific culture, urged ity readers to abstain from 
inquiring into ghost stories on account of the dangerous tendency 


to give them credence which, on the principles of evolution, 
must be held to exist in our brads: Owing to the many gene- 


rations of « our “ancestors who believed in Spirits, we retain, it 
_geems, in our nervous mechanism, 


‘¢ innumerable connections of 
fibres,” which will be developed into superstitious beliefs if we 
give them the slightest opportunity. Our only chance is to 
starve these morbid fibres by steadily refusing them the slightest 
nutriment in the way of apparent evidence. We must “keep 
clear of the pitch” of superstition if we would avoid defilement. 
‘The scientific attitude can only be maintained by careful 
abstention from dangerous trains of thought.” 

When I read this article I seemed to remember having heard 
something very like it many years ago,only not quite in the same 
language. And then it flashed across me that this was the exact 
counterpart of the dissuasions which certain unwise defenders of 
religious orthodoxy, a generation ago, used to urge against the 
examination of the evidences of Christianity. They told us that 
owing to the inherited corruption of the human heart we had a 
proneness to wrong belief which could only be resisted by 
‘* steadily neglecting to develope”’ it ; that we must keep clear 
of the pitch of free-thinking if we would avoid defilement : 
that, in short, the religious ‘‘ attitude can only be preserved by | 
careful abstention from dangerous trains of thought.” And I. 
remembered the generous and sincere indignation with which 
our scientific teachers then repudiated these well-meant warnings, 
as involving disloyalty tothe sacred cause of truth, and a de- 
grading distrust of the God-given reason of.man: with what 
eloquence they urged on us to maintain our privilege of free and 
unfettered inquiry, to keep our minds impartially open to all 
evidence from all sources and follow our reason whithersoever it 
led, at whatever sacrifice of long-cherished conviction; and I 
thought how the whirligig of time brings round his revenges 
and how the new professor is ‘ but old priest writ large,” 
in a brand-new scientific jargon. 

But it would be'a pity to dwell too long on these extrava- 
gances, for I do not really think that the article I have referred 
to represents the view of any considerable number of scientific 
men ; indeed I do not suppose that any instructed physiologist | 
would gravely discuss the grotesque substitute for original sin 
which the Pall Mall offers us in the shape of superstitious con- 
nections of brain fibres. “What our scientific opponents for tho 
most part really mean, however contemptuous their manner may 
be, is not that they will refuse to look at any evidence we bring 
forward, but that they will require a great deal of very good 
evidence before they will look at it. Now I think that their 
demands in this respect go somewhat beyond the limits of 
legitimate scientific caution as regards the investigation of 


thought-reading, of which we gave the results in our last proceed- 
ings; and it might be worth while to try to convince them of 


this, if all the evidence attainable had been already procured so 
that the stock could not be increased. But since we have no 
reason to believe this—since, on the contrary, I hope we shall 
keep making important additions to the evidence already 
brought forward—TI do not care to dispute with them as to the 
exact amount necessary for reasonable conviction. I quite agree 
with them that very strong, very overwhelming, proof is wanted 
to establish scientifically a fact of such tremendous importance 
as the transmission of ideas from mind to mind otherwise than 
by the recognised organs of sense; and if they will not yield to 
half-a-dozen decisive experiments by investigators of trained . 
intelligence and hitherto unquestioned probity, let us try to 
give them half-a-dozen more, recorded by other witnesses ; if a 
dozen will not do, let us try to give them a score; if a score will 
not do, let us make up the tale to fifty. The time and trouble 
will not be thrown away, if only we can attain the end. 

And here, I think, we may appeal for support to our scientific 
friends—I mean our scientific enemies, whom we hopo toturn into 
friends—against another class of objectors who are much less difti- 
culttoconvince ofthe truth of our conclusions, but are benevolently 
anxious that we should not waste our time in establishing them. 
I meet people in society who talk in this way; they think our 
evidence for thought-reading looks very strong, and they do not 
see why there should not be brain-waves or something of the 
kind; indeed, they have themselves tried some experiments 
after dinner at country-houses, which seem to confirm our view ; 
and, as for apparitions at the point of death, they have always 


thought there was a case for them. But they do not like to see 


so many superior persons, as they politely say to me, spending # 
serious part of their time on such matters, instead of writing a 
commentary on Plato, or studying the habits of beetles, or in 


.some other way making a really useful contribution to science or 
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learning. Now here, asI say, I think we may be content to set 
one body of our critics to argue against the other ; for our really 
scientific opponents do not for a moment dispute the immense 
importance of our conclusions, if only they could conceive it 
possible that they could be established ; they would admit that a 
man would be fortunate indeed who could hope, in any depart- 
ment of recognised science, to light upon anew truth of any- 
thing like equal importance. 

And there is another objection, again, to the range we have 
marked out for our work, which equally misconzeives the position 
we hold in relation to scien Some not unfriendly critics have 
given us to understand that if we had only confined ourselves to 
thought-reading, and, perhaps, clairvoyance, and similar 
phenomena of the mesmeric trance, we might have had their 
countenance ; but that by taking in haunted houses, Spirit- 
rapping, aa so forth, we make ourselves too absurd. And I 
quite admit that we might have avoided some ridicule by 
drawing the line as they suggest, but we should have avoided 
it at the expense of logic and consistency. Observe that we 
do not argue that all these different kinda of alleged pheno- 
mena must stand or fall together, anc that by proving the reality 
of thought-reading we tend to prove the existence of ghosts. 
That would be a quite unwarranted inference. But we say—and 
I think any competent scientific authority will support us here 
—that the general presumption of established science against the 
possibility of thought-reading or clairvoyance is so strong that it 
could not be much stronger against any other class of alleged 
facts ; and, therefore, if we judged reasonable to disregard it in 
the former case, on account of the strength of the testimony to 
actual instances of thought-reading, &c., it would be palpably 
inconsistent in us to refuse investigation in other cases in which 
the quantity and quality of the testimony is such as would be 
conclusive in any matter of ordinary experience. And that the 
testimony to the so-called hauntings of houses is strong enough 
to establish a case for investigation on this principle, appeared to 
us incontrovertible. Of the quality of this testimony the report 
of our Committee will presently give you a specimen ; but we 
could not give you an adequate impression of its quantity af this 
Committee had the whole time of the meeting at its disposal. 
And I must repeat, we do not put forward this testimony as 
amounting to scientific proof, but merelyas justifying investigation. 

One word, before I conclude, in reference to an objection to 
one part of our investigation which proceeds from a very different 
quarter. There are not a few religious persons who see no 
reason to doubt the alleged. facts of modern Spiritualism, but 
who regard any experimental investigation of them as wrong, 


because they must be the work either of the devil ‘or of familiar 


Spirits, with whom the Bible forbids us to have dealings. Now 
as regards these Scriptural prohibitions, I think that there is 
much force in what has been urged by educated Spiritualists— 
viz., that they relate to a state of things in which the industry 
of diviners and soothsayers was in distinct rivalry and antagonism 
to the worship of Jehovah, so that any one who sought their 
aid tended to be drawn away from his allegiance to the true 
God; and that therefore such prohibitions should not be con- 
sidered as directed against the Spiritualistic séance of the pre- 
sent day, provided it is conducted in a right spirit and manner. 
But with arguments of this kind we have here nothing to do; 
we have not come to the point at which it is needful to 
consider them. What we should urge upon our religious 
friends is that their scruples have really no place in the 
present stage of our investigation, when the question before us 
is whether certain phenomena are to be referred to the agency of 
Spirits at all, even as a ‘‘ working hypothesis.” It must be in 
the interest of religion no less than of science that this point 
should be somehow settled, because of tlie distrust thrown on all 
human testimony to the marvellous if the existing mass of evi- 
dence to these Spiritualistic manifestations is simply neglected;and 
when we have settled this point, if we should conclude that we 
have evidence of the existence and operation-of extra-human 
intelligences, then the. time will come to consider whether the 
character of these intelligences is such as to make it desirable to 
have any further dealings with them. Many of us, I think, will 
be amply content if we can only bring this first stage of our in- 
vestigation to something like a satisfactory issue ; ve do not look 
further ahead ; and we will leave it for those who may come 
after to deal with any moral problems that may possibly arise 
when this first stage is passed. 
Reports of Committees. 

Tho President then called upon Professor W. F. Barrett to 

read a further report of the Committee on Thought-reading. 


The report dealt with a series of experiments made by Pro- 
fessor Barrett and others, with members of the Creery family, 
some at Dublin and others at Cambridge, in continuation of the 
investigations already reported, and published in Part I. of the 
‘* Proceedings” of the Society. Professor Barrett asked Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers to read the latter portion of the report, which described 
some interesting experiments made at Brighton with a gentle- 
man and a lad as subjects. The most striking of these were 
the attempted reproduction by the lad, while blindfolded and 
excluded from all ordinary means of communication, of simple 
drawings made by one of the Committee, and seen by the 
gentleman referred to. Enlarged drawings of the originals 
and the copies were shewn te the meeting. The rough re- 
semblance was in most instances exceedingly striking, in one 
or two cases being almost as good as an ordinary blindfold 
attempt to copy a drawing which had been seen ;—only 
in these cases, as the report quietly observes, the drawer 
had not seen any original to guide him. A curious series 
of experiments had also been made with regard to the trans- 
ference of sensations of pain between these two subjects, 
sharp local pain being inflicted on one, which was after a short 
time experienced by the other, the other being secluded from all 
ordinary means of transmission of sensation. It was suggested 
that these experiments might be widely and easily tried ! 

Some interesting discussion ensued on the reading of this 
paper, especially in regard to the possible explanation of the 
curious fact that as regards the drawings they were generally or 
frequently reversed in the mental copying. 

The next report, read by Mr. Edmund Gurney, was from the 
‘* Literary Committee,” and was a long and able document, 
going into the aims of the Society, and the special branches 
which it was deemed advisable to take up first. The Committee 
gratefully acknowledged the large amount of material which 
had been placed at their disposal, and appealed for more, as it 
was only by the accumulation of facts and evidence that a 
foundation could be laid for future progress. 

Mr. F. Podmore read a report of the ‘‘ Haunted House Com- | 
mittee,” in the course of which two remarkable instances were 
given, as samples of the quality of the evidence they desired to 
collect. 

A report of the ‘Reichenbach Committee ” was read by Mr. 
W. H. Coffin. The Committee “are acquiring facilities for experi- 
ments which at first will be directed to.a determination of the 
reality uf the simpler phenomena described by Baron Reichen- 
bach.” They hope soon to have suitable rooms for experiment 
placed at their disposal. The Committee ‘‘trustthey may continue 
to receive encouraging offers of assistance in providing ‘sensi- 
tives,’ and securing observations, and particularly request the 
communication of any results (affirmative or negative) of personal 
experience in the subjects of their inquiry.” 

Dr. Wyld was then called upon to read a paper on Clair- 
voyance. This paper was full of exceedingly interesting and 
valuable facts, and entered at some length into the consider- 
ations to which they gave rise, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them. The lateness of the hour prevented the paper 
receiving the attention it deserved. 

Regret was expressed by several after the meeting, and we 
believe was generally felt, that it was not possible to have 
more time for discussion and remark on several of the reports. 
Had there been the opportuuity, an interesting half to three- 
quarters of an hour, at least, could have been probieply spent 
on Dr, Wyld’s paper alone. 

We hope to give our readers more or less sonmnlcte sum- 
maries of some or all of the reports, previous to their official 
publication by the Society. 
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‘“MorcENROTHE,”—We learn that a new edition of this 
work, and also of ‘‘The Supremacy of Man,” by the same 
attthor, muy be expected in the Spring. 

Miss Linpa Dietz has achieved great success in the part.of 
‘‘Mrs. Macdonald,” a leading character in ‘“‘Impulse,” just 
brought out at the St. James’s Theatre. All the papers speak 
highly of the new play, and they are also unanimous in 
attributing very much of its success to the accomplished acting 
of Miss Linda Dietz. 


grown, ripened, and expanded into .broader and _ higher 
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THH SOUL. 
A Parable. By Mrs. C. G. 


Thy Life, O Father, and he is Thyself too! O Father, let 
that glory I knew with Thee before the world was, descend 
| upon me, and be mine, and I shall be Thine!” 

And for a few brief moments,—long in Time, but brief in 
Eternity,—the soul hung poised in unspeakable prayer, as the 
lark hangs poised, voiceless, and lost to sight in the midst of the 
heavens above, ere he drops silently to earth. And the soul 
returned silent and quiet to her woman-home on earth, and the 
doors closed again upon her, and her brightness was dimmed 
here below again and again; for her times are not completed. 
But. she slowly gathereth strength for a long and last flight, 
when she will for ever leave—that woman. 

December 3rd, 1882. 


Prone upon her couch reclines 2 human unit. One standing 
near would think she slept: her eyes closed, her chest regularly 
rising and falling’ with her gentle breathing. The body, indeed, 
is calmed in an almost unconscious sleep ; but the soul has been 
lifted into a world where the body may not enter. 

Standing in her white robes, purified through long sufferings 
from all stain, the soul had ecommanded—‘“‘ Open those doors : 
I will go forth, free from restraint!” And the doors, dark on 
the one side, but white with a pearly light on the other, swung 
open before the out-going soul, and she stood free, in a world no 
mortal eye may behold ; a world of beautiful shapes and sounds, 
delicious odours, and exquisite colourings, where the soul 
breathed happiness, drawing it in as life, and exhaling it as in 
an ecstacy, upon which she seemed lifted ever higher and higher, | 
as the lark seems lifted by his matin song. | 

And _ blissful indeed was the soul, meeting beloved, beautiful 
ones, who daily spoke to and cheered her in her prison-house, 
lying prone on the couch ; that woman who was her dwelling- 
place, who was her mortal self indeed, when she returned, and | 
reanimated her. 

‘But the soul enfranchised for these brief, blissful moments, | 
knew herself another and a different being, who had slowly | 


REST IN GOD. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licur.”’ 
I have received from Herr Hugo Wernekko. (translator of 
Fechner’s “ Life After Death”) the following poem, which I 
believe I am at liberty to make public. C. C. M. 


From the German of G. T. Fechner by Hugo Wernekke. 


In God my soul reposes. 
Life is in Him alone; 
I live because He liveth, 
Who life and spirit giveth, | 
Who never leaves His own. | 


_ In God my soul reposes. 
Avaunt, vain doubt and fear ! 
I know she dieth never, 
Is safe in Him for ever, 
-Who holds and guards her here. 


In God my soul reposes, ' 
Encompassed in His love, 
While yet to dust united,- 
One day to be invited — 
To boundless realms above. — 
In God my soul reposes. 
To. witness of His might 
The prophets raise their voices, 
Christ sheds—and ‘she rejoices— 
_ The Glory of His light. 
In God my soul reposes— _ 
| Behold the angel host 
Move through ethereal spaces ; 
Ay, one of them embraces 
Even me, lest I be lost. 


In God my soul reposes, — 
hrough him all. souls are onc: | 

Faith, Hope, and Love in union © 
Bind them in sweet communion 
~' ‘To whom this truth’ is known. 

- In God my soul reposes, _ 

: | His peace pervades my mind, 
His will directs my duty, - 
Where Wisdom is with Beauty 

And, Holiness combin’d. 


In God my soul reposes ; 
_ How useless all her strife ! 
In vain my trepidation, 
God worketh my ‘salvation ; 
In Him is bliss and Life. 
In God my soul reposes. 
His bidding to fulfil ; 
Though often I oppose Him, | 
I know I cannot cross Him, 
He works His holy will. 


In God my soul reposes, | 
d art thou gone astray ? 
.. For all-His own He careth, 
Them and their sins He beareth, 
| He'll lead them to His way. 


In God my soul repuses— 
Sweet comfort in despair ! 
He makes what is distressing 
A promise of a blessing: 
On Him lay all thy care. 


In God my soul reposes— 
This word for ever stands ; 
On tempest-tosséd ocean 
Sleep thou in peace: its motion 
Guides thee to happier lands. 


capabilities and powers, whilst shrouded, contained, and | 
darkened over by the lower woman, lying like a temporarily 

disused garment—a vehicle of expression worn upon the plane of | 
earth. She shed from her high happiness a brightness on the | 
patient, humble, external self lying there; for the face of that | _ 
other woman wore a bright, sympathetic smile, the. eyelids | 

quivered with joy, and the chest heaved with long sighs of | 
happiness, for the link which bound the lower and the higher had | _ 
not been severed, and the obedient earthly casket responded in | 

perfect sympathy with its higher animating principle. | 

But the lower self cast an upward shadow upon the soul’s | 
robes of brightness. And the soul saw it, and felt that she was 
tethered still to the earth by a leaden weight of matter. She 
knew her birthright of divinity ; she felt that the flame of divine | — 
life burned in her ; the God she worshipped was within her, as | 
well as without her; was her life, her beauty, her joy, her | 
thought, her love; surrounding as well as filling. She longed 
to feel herself a new self of That Self in which the old 
would for ever be lost and disappear as though it had | 
never been ; that old which was named and known on 
earth—a personality she had learned not to love, not to | 
desire ; sickening of it wearily often and often, in its cramping | 
earth prison-house of flesh ; knowing it was but a temporary | 
apparel, and feeling it all too narrow, dark, and ugly, to express 
the bright, refined, expanded beauty that had slowly come to 
existence in her. She longed to know fully that Diviner spirit 
which was herself—(had she a self ?)—in God: which hovered 
over her as the dove over the head of Jesus ; and infilled her 
being with a sense of new, indescribable life. She, the purified 
soul, lifted above the body, knew a higher being, still to be 
herself—that being who was to know, to realise a fulness’ of 
condition at last completed, after a round of lives, or personal 
expressions upon planets. She, this soul, was rising, growing, 
expanding, to become, or be lost, as the seed in the flower, the | 
grain in the wheat, in that deified Being. Thus would she be 
lost, absorbed in God; and the old, the darkening shadow of 
the earth-woman be no more,—gone, as the mist before the 
fully risen sun. 

In view of this Great Consummation a longing for it per- 
vaded the yearning soul, like the burning thrill of a divine 
inspiration, to which she responded with a new growth of mystic 
power. All the beautiful sights and sounds of the ethereal 
world paled, for the soul prayed,—prayed to the Father and 
Mother God of her being. As if her trembling lips quivered, 
like those of an infant, against the very bosom of Deity, she 
prayed—‘‘O Father! destroy ME! Annihilate mz! Let no 
longera Mz exist! Let all be Thee—Tuez! O Father! O 
Divine Mother! I would no longer know a self! Let myself 
perish for ever! It is cramping, deforming, dark, and ugly! 
Let that woman die: Let me know the beauty of a new Being 
in Thyself, and lose for ever the old woman of earth! Now do 
I know what Jesus meant when he said: ‘ O Father, glorify Me 
with that glory which I had with Thee before the world was!’ | 17th, 18th, and 31st. Lonpon ; Goswell Hall, December 24th, ' 
O Father, I repeat to Thee the words of my Divine brother, | —For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road, 
who has been my Way too. my Truth, and my Life, for it is | Dalston, London, E, 
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Reports of the proceedings of Spiritualist Societies in as- succinct a form as_ 
ossible, and puthenticated by the sjgnatare of a responsible officer, are solicited | 
to or insertion in ‘‘ Licut.’? Members of private circles will, 0 obli lige by con- 
tributing brief records of noteworthy occurrences at their’ ieee: ee 
The Editor cannot undertake the return of mauusoripts unless the writers 
expressly request it at the time of forwarding, and enclose stamps for the return | 
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annum, forwarded to ont office in: ‘advance, Bik PUEFIOny Ahm 


ADVERTISEMENT ee ig Fie te, eck 
; “Bive }ines, ond nag 7 $s.. One inch, 6d. Half-column, £1. ‘Whole 

Column, £2 2s. A reduction th "1 for a keries of ineertions. 
‘Cheques ag Past Office Orders m am ‘be made payable ‘to’ Epwanp , 

BENNETT; at t rion. Offices London, - 
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“a Liane” mee be obtained: direct fron our Office,’ and elsors of FR. bis Ano, 
4,Ave Maria-lane, London, and all Booksellers, = 
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Wir the new year the price of “Taaur’ will be reduced . 
“, to twopence, or post-free 10s, 10d. per annum, paid in 
advance ; while the. size and number of pages will remain: 

_ the. same as at present. This reduction has heen determined |! 
e upon in consequence of very. strong. representations which 

have. reached us that the change. will add very materially to. 
our circulation, and thereby | greatly extend the sphere -of 
our usefulness. ‘We hope that the. friends to whose sugges-. 
_ tions we have thus deferred will do their best to enere, ‘the 
_ fulfilment of their own prognostications, 7 | 
Those of our readers who have. already. forwarded substitutions 
at the present rate, will either have their term of supply 
proportionately extended, or will for a time. receive an 
additional copy of the Journal. In the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary, the latter course will. be adopted, in, 
the hope that the second copy will be. forwarded to persons 
who ‘may thereby be induced to become subscribers for 
themselves. 7 7 
Many of our friends can well afford to aid in the extension of 
our circulation. Let them begin with the new year ‘to 
take two or more copies instead of one, and.so introduce. 
‘¢ Lieut” amongst their friends and neighbours; They will: 
‘thus be doing a good work, and at. the same time. bam our 
guocess secure. 7 


“CATHERINA”’—A VERITABLE 9 GHOST. ‘ 


I think it was in 1863 that my brother, writing from 
Tasonis, an estate of his a few miles from Cagliari, Sanne: 
after referring to other matters—continued :— Fe 

- *T have now. something of a, different kind to miantione=i0) 
less (do not laugh) than a most unquestionable ghost! If the. 
history be long, I think you will acknowledge it to be worth the 
time and trouble, since if is rarely indeed that an incident, at 
once so extraordinary and so. ) strongly accredited, comes: fairly 
under one’s notice.” 

I will abbreviate as much as possible my brothor’ § narrative— 
a substantive fact, as far removed from the sphere of fraud or 
fancy as the most accepted tale on record. 

In the autumn of 1860, there were resident at eas 
Sardinia, two young mon—brothers—namod Giovannico dnd’ 
Battista Ligas. = 

Both had become warmly attached to the poasaitt belle of the 
district, one Caterina—and those who know anything of the. 
exaggerated form love attains in the breasts of the fiery Sards, 
may judge of the complications likely to arise from this unfor- 
tunate clashing of inclinations. 

It is customary, in Sardinia, to remove the. sheep in autumn 
from the colder regions to the temperate pastures of the South, 
and the two young farmers, about to quit Aritza, the Sardinian 
Switzerland, for the valleys of Morongia, paid (each without the 
other’s knowledge) a farewell visit to Caterina’s home. 

Now it so happened that the girl, though liking both, had 
evinced no especial preference for either, and, consequently, the 
two lovers, having no indications to guide them, each made his 
separate proposal. 

Both were promptly refused. The young beauty made no 
secret.of the grounds of her decision. 


alfpenny Postage Stamps chai for 
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It must be mentioned that, for many years, there had’ 
existed—and even, may yet secretly exist--a sort.of society in the 


| island, composed of, persons. who. believed themselves invested 
|‘with the power of direct intercourse with the Spirit.of Evil, for 
\ithe: purp2se of, obtaining, from him—-on, conditiqns I need: not 


| iporticularise—any, information, he was disposed: to.afford, relative 
‘to the material ,mammon, supposed .still to, lie concegled. under 
the..soil where once stood. the burned and plundered cities of 
the island. 

‘To this soviety both the brothers Ligas were reputed to have 


\‘once belonged, and to :that evil’ stain oe Ahad aan 


tingly pointed in refusing, their.offers.. ..) 50.) |: 


It.,was not: without grief and. hence that she ‘dat: '80; 
N ever, in this world, will it be known to whioh‘of the two her. 
‘affection really, . inclined, ‘but;sych-was ‘the jimpression, left an /her 


‘mind by. what, had:occurred that.she.xegolved to retixe-from.the - 


world, and actually did so—entering the sia bene Convent of 
SontarRosalia as a professed.num. - oe jncr erie rE 
: The brothers, thus, :definitively.. deprived. “of hope; spade 


‘mutual confidence of their disappointment, .and: anorey)! ‘with 


| heavy hearts, took their departure for the South. .-'. °° 


"||, Five months went by, and. the. time-approaahed. ee it.was 
i lusual to return to the mountain ¢lstricte for‘pasture.. 


It. had fallen to the lot of. Giovannico Liga: ‘to precede his 
brother by a faw hours on-the road home, ‘in order, to select con- 
ivenient- spots for. the:repose-and watering.of the flocks... 
ar | Hatigued with his. march, Giovannica ;halted anithe brink of 
'a spring called ‘“‘ ua Miza-Velada” (the. Hidden. Fountain), 
which. subsegnently,.. through am, exchange, of.iland, became 
annexed to my brother’s property, and, after slaking his thirst. 
with the sparkling, water; fell izto..a -train,: of «sombre: and 
renjorseful thought... That kind’ of; mysterious awe which -some- 
‘times. vigits ‘us in woodland:solitudes, more, periaps, than in any 
other scenery, crept slowly over him, bringing’ in {its -train feel- 
ings to which he hed been. fdr.many years a: stranger. 

_ -, But, overshadowing-all,came the reflection that he had perhaps 
bartered for visionary wealth alife-of love and peace. -:Caterina 
was lost.to him. No. ..was thatthe only sacrifice. :: ‘He shad: been 
eeehe to pawn-his. very|soul, im unholy trifticor that ‘which . 

believed: such--in pursuit, of,-the- wealth that: joao uate 
while even that wretched, reward: had. evaded his: eee 

Giovannico put his face to the. ground. and wépt.:: ote 
' How long he remained in that position he: could 3 never tell.” 
But when he again looked: up: the sun was! sinking, and ‘there, 
before him, right in its,parting gleams, ,stood-Oaterina, in:the 
dress of a nun}. .'/ 

For a moment he was stricken motionless with Surprise ; 
‘| then, rousing himself; :‘he.rope, and, throwing himself at: {hér feeb, 
began passionately to. renew: bis Bulb!" . 2° le 

She made no answer in words, but, With & + pitying smile, 

| raised her finger towards Heaven. “°'' 
‘The ‘next instant there was a crasliing through the’ ‘uhder- 
wood, and Battista ' Ligas; ‘burdting’ into ‘the ' ‘opén‘ space,’ with 
eyes’ ablaze witht fury ‘and a" knife ini “his hdn@; Ming himself 
upon his brother: The lutte leaped 'to' his feet ih tinmie to ‘avoid 
the: ‘deadly blow, ‘and, closing’ my eet ‘assailant, _oanghit and 
mastered the uplifted’ hand. 

' Th'the desperate struggle: that cael’ for: possession of the 
knife, the unfortunate Battista wourded himself so severely with 
the fatal ‘instrument,’ that’ ho sank ‘at lerigth to the ground, his 
blood flowing in torrents. 

_ Giovannico ‘hastily bound: up the hurts, and having thus 


averted’ irnmedinte’ danger, ‘turndd to look’ for ‘Catering. ' She 


was no longer visible ! 

| Battista, conveyed with all vare to the nearest’ rillage, sur- 
Vived ‘this unhappy occurrence ‘only & few days. About to 
breathe his last, he summoned his brother to his bedside, and 
faltered forth the following explanation :— — 

' About an hour after Giovannico’s departure, he had seen 
suddenly, standing before him, the appearance of Caterina, silent 
and motionless. Overwhelmed with surprise, and at a loss to 


comprehend how or whence she had come, Battista’s voice and 


limbs refused their office. ‘At length the spell was broken by 


Caterina moving slowly away in the direction of the wood which . 


lay close at hand. 

Battista followed. 

She led him through the windings of the forest for & con- 
siderable distance, and, in spite of the varying pace by which he 
endeavoured to approach her, always preserved a space of about 
twenty yards betweon them. At length, she suddenly dis- 
appeared altogether. 
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Notwithstanding this, Battista had continued his bewildered 
way, deserting flocks and everything, until near sunset, when 
just as he had resolved to return, the sound of his brother's 
voice, in earnest supplication, struck his ear. | 


Directed by:‘the sound, he plunged ‘through the thick 


covert, drawing his knife as ho ran, ard, frantic with rage and 


jealousy, threw. himself, without a! nioment's thought, upon his 
brother, kneeling; as he had expected to find him, at Caterina’ 3 
|'with difficulty, but feeling it afterwards in the reactive organism | 


feet. 
Such was'the ‘strange story Battista was enabled to fnish, 
before‘ he ‘expired: “with His brother's hand in his. 


The funeral over, Giovannico' collected his flocks, and set |. 
forth'for Arita, ‘not’ without & Lasahe! pepe e a Catoritie might 


yet become his’ bride. | 2°. 


: Avrived at the humilet, he:was not’ on in repairing to her | 
cottage; where’ he found: baa ee and’ mother seated in the}. 


porotiy Nae: 


Their mourning sacs and ptief-stricken ‘faces affected 


him ‘so avych . that: it’ was’ with’ difficulty he one his Tips e 
pronounce the name of Caterina: "| 
‘« Morta,” (dead) was the fatal reply. | ee ge 
- At. was: tod: true. ; Caterina lad: died, ‘a tow. aye befor, 
in the convent: to ‘which she'had retired.) 


“Overcome with wohder and horror, thie} young man sank down | 
in a sért of fit,‘from which he never recovered. “He lived, ‘how- 


ever, long. efrough to impart'to his‘cotrfessor a minute relation 
of the above facts, not'under the ‘seal’ of confession, but’ with 
the express desire that they should receive publicity. — 

‘The' hauresiye: wast naan to- = brother: ‘by the priest 
himaelf. ie nerd GPs 

-Giswaioe dikewise verified, "akon a judge, Serta other |' 


circumstances, by: means of: which the authorities’ were endbled’ 
to ‘seize and convict before a tribunal the promoters’ of: the nooret | 


society: to: which T have ulluded, : 

These—a,monk,:a> priest, and: i layman—were’ aapged one 
night; in thd vicinity‘ of Cagliari, intheir unhallowed occupation. 
A cirele had been ‘drawn, incantations niadé, and, previous to 


commencing ! their search, a:last invocation had been ' addressed - 
to the-Father of ‘Evil; when a'stern. voice respdnded ‘‘ Son qui.” |; 


(I am-here); anda stardy geridarne, sword.iv hand, and followed 
by four spirits of a'like order, leaped into the magic circle, and 
captured the whole party,with all (to use the words of the report) 
their atériazi infernali (diabolical' apparatus). 


This was done under “a law which has, I believe, tio parallel | 
in England; ‘and which I can. only translate as <‘Church Scandal.” 


HENRY sig 
MR, BPES: SARGENT, MR. RODEN NOEL, AN D 
THE SPIRITUAL BODY. Be. eG 


. e eT | ie ; 


In his “Philosophy of ‘Immortality,’ Mt. ‘Roden N ool includes. 


Mr. ; Epes : Sargent: among . thoge., who. seem; fe. confound, the 


Spiritual body. with the Spirit... I. rather dgubted the justice of ; 


_ this.censure when, 1 was reviewing Mr. ‘Noel's: book. for ‘‘Ligut” 


some, time ago, .because, of, all writers,on .modern, Spiritualism, 


with, perhaps, the single exception of. Mr. Noel himself, Sargent. 


was the best read i in philosophy, and the, most. familiar with its. 


distinctions... Mr,, Noel refers; to the, : ‘‘ Proof. Palpable,” but I 


will ‘vindicate the, distinguished American: author-by,. citing the 


following, from, his;:latest work, .‘‘The. Scientific Basis: of 
Spiritualism.”* Speaking of the ‘‘trichotomy of physical body, 
spirit-body (or soul), and spirit,—a trinity of :principles,. physi- 


cal, psycho- physiological and Spiritual, all. proceeding from the | 


Infinite Force, but the last, like God Himself, inscrutable,” he. 
quotes from Lord Bacon, and refers to early Christian belief,’ 
He then proceeds: ‘‘Such is not only the,early Christian belief, 


but such, so far as. relates. to. the spirit- -body, is the so-called | 


animism ‘of the barbarous tribes.. Thi is .consistent also with the 
views of both Plato and Aristotle. In the progress of philoso- 
phical speculation, this simple idea, explaining so many of the 
phenomena which have puzzled metaphysicians as to how an 
immaterial, unextended principle can act upon a physical body, 
was superseded by a doctrine which identified spirit-body and 
spirit in substance, and distinguished them only in function, 
Aquinas, and after him Calvin, pronounced in favour of this 
dualistic rendering; but it was chiefly through the influence of 
Descartes that the belief in a psychical organism or spirit-body, 
distinct from the physical, was ruled out of philosophy, litera. 
ture, and religion. ‘Then began to arise the clamour, still kept 
up; against the ‘gross materialism’ of the Pauline doctrine of. 


* Pp, 208-9, 


place.” . 
“| question is ably treated by Epes Sargent in the pages following ; 
‘but enough has been quoted to shew how free he was from the 


j:Academy, a few months ago. 


e last sleep of this kind endured six weeks. 


at three o clock ; 
he was about ‘6 come for him, as the patient was worse and 


a@ spiritual body; and hence the scornful defamation of Spiritual- 
ism as being a worse materialism than that which it would dis- 
‘The ‘bearing of contemporary speculation on thi§ 


confusion of ideas imputed to him. The truth is that for 
expressed, or objective individuality, a body of some sort is 
indispensable. .We make a body by thinking; originating it 


to which all .spontaneity testifies. That is the ‘‘spirit-body,” 
the Kama Rupa of Buddhism. = C. C. M. 


CASE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Some noteworthy psychical phenomena are recorded in the 
Revue Spirite of, the present month, occurring in the case of 
a young Belgian woman. It was ‘submitted to the Royal 
‘Academy of .Medicine of Belgium by Dr. Verriest, who pre- 
sented the case, with the patient personally, at a meeting of the 
His report was to the effect that 
‘the young woman, who is now ‘twenty years of age, became 
‘paralysed at puberty in the whole right lower extremity. Coin- 
lcident with this came on attacks of: loss of consciousness and 
memory of Persons and things, of which she had consciousness 
‘and: memory in her ordinary state. In this extraordinary state 
‘she took no food—even liquid ; her voice was gone, and if her 
lips mioved no sound was uttered, This.condition passed into 
one of lethargic sleep, in which there was still the same inability 
to swallow, and the breathing was scarcely perceptible : the 
Out’ of it she awoke 
‘in her’ primitive ordinary state, which lasted six months, and 
during which ‘she remembered all the persons and things she 
had’ had consciousness of during her’ previous primitive ordinary 


condition, but nothing at all of persons, things, and trans- 


actions in relation to herself during the extraordinary state 
which had followed. These two states of consciousness presented 
themselves i in alternation. 

' Dr. Verriest received her into ‘his house so that he might 
have the case under his immediate observation and facilities for 
treating. the nervous paralysis ‘by hypnotisin’ (mesinerism, » mag- 
netism, Tr.). He found that, while immediately under hypnotic 
reatment, the paralysis disappeared, there was ‘normal use of 
the vocal organs, and fall consciousness of all that was passing. 
Since hypnotic treatment has been pursued, the patient has 
found herself able, with the aid of a cane, to walk, and ‘even to 
take a part in household work. Indeed, sho-exhibita. so much 
improvement in her whole physical and mental‘ condition, that 
Dr. Verriest felt warranted in expecting the young woman’s 
restoration to normal health. : 


processes in the case, the members of the pcademny, present 
oeneeens sales interest. 


/ A econ OF | SWEDENBORG. >The writers of “The 


Perfect’ Way” send us the following reply to “ A Student of | 


Swedenborg” : —The passage indicated by’ ‘your correspondent 
occurs in-a chapter ‘ On God and Creation,’ in, the writers think, 
the “Arcana Coelestia ’ ; but not having that book at hand, they 
cannot at this moment speak positively on this point. In the 
only: volumes of Swedenborg at present accessible to them—the 
‘Divine | Love. and Wisdom,’ and ‘ Heaven and Hell,’ corre- 
sponding passages, identical in purport and almost in terms, 
bound ; as, see a 97 and ° 221, of § Divine Love ‘and 
Wisdom. ey st 


-Deata Warninc.—We take the. » following from Knowledge 


for December 1st :—‘*'A friend of mine (Dr. Goodall Jones, of 
Liverpool) related to me the following account of a case of 
premonition,' which I thought might prove interesting, as it is 
well authenticated. The names ‘and dates Dr. Jones will give 
if required. He called on a female patient on Sunday afternoon 
her husband met him atthe door, and.said that 


delirious, On going upstairs the doctor found the poor woman 
in a very excited state, asserting that her brother (a Liverpool 
pilot) was drowning in the river, ‘ which,’ said the husband, ‘ is 
impossible, as he is out at sea, to the best of our knowledge.’ The 
doctor did what he could to soothe his patient, and left convinced 
that it was a case of ordinary delirium ; but in the next morn- 


ing’s paper he read with surprise the account of the pilot’s death — 


by drowning-in the river on the previous afternoon: at three o'clock, 


—J. Sinciarr. 


Dr. Verriest concluded by demonstrating his curative hypnotic _ 


cd 
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PROFESSIONAL MEDIUMSHIP: A WORD TO 
MY belies 

" I agree with Mr. Walton “that our imperfect knowledge of 
‘mediumship i is agood reason for suspending judgment and avoid- 
ing hasty inferences on either side in obscure or doubtful cases, 
but it is no reason for adhering to a foregone conclusion against 
evidence, or for concluding that imposture has not been practised 
when the proof of it is plain and palpable. 

That a person has been proved to possess genuine medial 
powers may afford a general presumption in his favour where 
the manifestations are equivocal and the evidence conflicting, 
but is little ‘to the purpose when there is direct evidence of 
manifest fraud. “A man’ may present for acceptance a forged 
bank note,’ or & counterfeit sovereign, ‘with no intention of fraud, 
and ignorarit of their real nature. | In such a case evidence as to 


character has point and’ weight, ‘but ‘if in addition he is found 


with instruments of forgery and of false coining | in’ his’ posses- 


sion, and is detected 'in actually using them, no sane jury would 


acquit him on proof, however conclusive, that i in former times 
he had been an honest than. 


So to take ‘an extreme ease ; when" at a’ séarice an’ alleged’ 
Spirit is seized who proves to be: the medium, {t' may afford’ 


strong aiid ‘redsonable ground of suspicion,’ but standing by 
itself it would not'to a well informed Spiritualist ‘be absolutely 
conclusive against the medium, forthe renson assigned by Mr. 


Wallace, and on other grounds that might be urged. ‘But when 
a medium is caught'in flagrartte - delicto, with ‘the appliances of | 


imposture, beard, mask,’ head-dresses and drapéry, éither in 
actual use,‘ or’ with these’ indications of ‘premeditated fraud 
artfully concealed about’ him to elude observation, something 
more is needed to establish ‘his innocence’ than’ ‘evidence, how- 
ever conclusive, ‘that’ elsewhere, on’ previous occasions and with 
other persons, ‘the manifestations in his presence were genuine 
and no fraud was practised by him. ' | 

‘If such evidence is not conclusive of fraud I am a little 
curious to know what is ‘to be considered so. If no kind and 
amount of evidence can establish imposture against an approved 
medium, had we not better pbenton all pretence of investigation 
through his: agency ? 

If, however, ‘after sll, my critic is right, he ‘unwittingly 
adduces 4 most ‘powerful argument in support of'my contention 
against this phase of professional mediumship. Surely’ no 
friend would advise a' medium to enter upon. or remain in a 
profession in the exercise of which, although innocent of wrong- 
doing,, he. must ‘from ‘ overwhelming evidence against him 
necessarily appear guilty. The sooner he relinquishes a pro- 
fession in which he encounters such terrible risk,-the better. 

T have neither sought to promote nor prejudice the interest of 


any particular medium, and..as the importation: of: names and' 


personal questions would only excite irritation and embarrass the 
discussion of general principles, I. must decliné to follow une lead 
of my critic in entertaining them: :.<°°°' — 

Had Mr. Blackburn been nreeeni! at the distittaton which 
followed my address, I feel persuaded:he would not have 


accused me of wanting to deprive mediums of their bread. Ij - 


distinctly reminded my hearers that Spiritualists, in encouraging 
mediumship as.a’ profession, had thereby incurred thé ‘responsi- 
bility to mediums of which they could not readily be quit. ‘I 
have always pleaded,and still plead, for their kindly consideration 
and generous treatment. As pointed out in my address, it was 
largely in their interest that my contention was raised. 

I cannot agree with ‘‘ M. A. (Oxon.)” that the abolition of 
public circles would increase the liability to obsession of private 
mediums by undeveloped Spirits. On the contrary, I think 
experience has shewn that the public circle presents a very 
Serious and special danger in this respect, as some who have 


frequented them have found unfortunately to their cost; to say. 


nothing of the converse danger, and very real and serious one, 
of the obsession of the medium by undeveloped Spirits who 
accompany sitters. Nor do I see how the purification of the 
sitters and the harmonious blending of suitable conditions can 
be affected, nor how the haphazard and fortuitous concourse he 
deprecates, can be avoided so long as the only qualification for 
admission to the circle is the presentation of a silver ticket. If 
the medium is'to live by his profession he cannot afford to be 
dainty in his choice of sitters, nor to exercise scrupulous mora 
discretion in respect to them, even if in all cases that were 
possible. 

At the conclusion of my address, I stated that there were 
many points I had otily slightly adverted to which required 


fuller discussion, and others which from want of time I was 
compelled to omit. Had the conditions been favourable all the 
objections raised by my critics,.and others they appear to have 
overlooked, ‘would ‘have been anticipated and answered more 
completely than is now possible to me. I trust, however, that 
my critics and redders will be content with this general reply. 
Conditions over which I have no control, as the late Robert 
Owen would have said, will preclude my engaging further in 
this saab THos. SHORTER. 


' 


THE FAIRY- LAND OF MATHEMATIOS. 
No. IL. Singular Solutions of Differential Equations. | 
By the Authoress of ‘ The Home Side of a ' Scientific Bind. s 


Draw a circle with a radius of an inch ; and. then ink it over 
so as to.distinguish it from all the others. which you-are going to . 
draw. Then close.your compasses to a quarter of aninch. Put . 
the point anywhere on your ink line and draw a cirgle in pencil. . 
Put. your point down. anywhere else on the ink line,.and draw . 
another circle. Repeat again and again, till.you' have a-dozen .. 
circles, or a hundred, or indeed any number that you. like, ’; Kor | 
any; point in-the ink line sis the.centre of one such. possible 
circle ; and as the aumber of points ‘in .the circumference is 
infinite, there is no limit. to the number of. such circles except | 
what may be imposea. by, the limitations of oa patience or 
your eye-sight. . 
| Well, all these little ariel diroles, actual or “posible. belong. 
to what is called a . “ family.” Any. ‘family?’ of curves has ; 
dertain. laws to which all, the. iienshers are subject, and which» 
are the laws.of their being... What are the Jaws of this ‘family’s. 
being? ‘* Every member of it has its centre on.the ink line and |. 
is exactly half-an-inch across,” you say. No, you are wrong,. All . 
the members that ever you saw yet jare; indeed. subject to those. . 
conditions which you mention; and; if you thought, of them as - 
isolated individuals you . might never, ‘find out, that: there was. . 
anything more to say about them: But when a mathematician . 
expresses in strict mathematical: language the. law which binds: ' 
those circles into a, family and atetes their. connection: with. 
each other, he finds (to his great, surprise, if. it is, his} first ex- j 
perience of the kind) indications of the existence, ‘somewhere. or ; 
other in space, of two other curves, belonging; to the. family; : 
which have a larger radius and. whose, centres are not.situated, . 
on the ink-line.. On inquiring further he. finds out, sw perrabouts: 
in space these larger.circles are... 7° i’) tp! fyi: 

_ Draw two circles, whose centre coincides. with that. of the ae 
sivole. and whose radius is in the one.cpse three-quarters;.in. the © 
other five-quarters, of an inch ; these two circles belong..to the | 
same family as the small ones.’ (The ink cirole,does not.): These - 
larger circles are instances of: what mathematicians call ,Singylar - 
Solutions. Ordinary, people. call them ‘ exceptions,” ‘Philosophers . 
call them ‘‘ typical cases.” Impatient people, call them 6‘ Ano-'; 
malies,” and do, their best :to , weed. them: ‘Out; §0.,a8 .to. Maes 
everything. to, the domain. of what they. please. to -call .‘‘ aie 
by which they, mean.suoh law as they: can: understand, ... 

A Singular Solution may be.located anywhere in space.; 3 often . 
it isa long way off from its family and of. wary. different .shape, . 
In this particular case, and many, others, it is of the same.shape. 
as the more:commonplace members,.and in ‘contact: with every 
one of them. Sometimes the law of.a ‘family has. one Sing wee 
Solution ; sometimes more than one... 

| Profossor Boole’s book on Differential Equations and their 
Singular Solutions, is still much used in the Universities. A 


few months before his death, in writing tome of his studies, he 


used this expression :—‘‘ I have made out what puts the whole 
subject of Singular Solutions into a state of Unity.” No 
mathematician, so faras I know, has ever been able to guess 
what he meant, for when he wrote that, he had been for months 
unable to accomplish any original work in mathematics. Can 
you guess what he meant? His students said that when he was 
giving a lecture he looked as if he had forgotten his class, and 
were looking ata vision which he was painting on the black- 
board. 

One day while he was by, a little girl looked up from her 
book, and innocently asked, ‘‘ What is Jesus besides being a 
man?” She was told that nobody knew; but that, perhaps, 
she would find out when she was dead. The great mathematician 
started and.looked as if out into infinite space for a minute or 
two; then softly said, ‘‘ That is the answer.” Ina very few 


weeks he had the opportunity of knowing whether it was the 


answer or no. 


“ 
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consciousness is for a while partially dissociated. The essence 
of what has once belonged to us (soul and body) must be always 
ours, though that may be modified and transformed by a new 
direction of personal energy, the resultant being transfigured. 
Organism, says ‘‘C. C. M.,” is the basis of spontaneity ; if in this 
he includes subjective organism, non-material organism of 
thought and feeling, that may be true. But then, how get rid 
of it? How shuffle off our thoughts and feelings, that we have 
‘wrought into the very substance of our own selves? Whatever 
‘‘shell” we may shuffle off, it will contain, if apart from us, no 
trace of our thoughts and feelings, which demand a thinker and 
feeler. The products of what physiologists call retrograde meta- 
morphosis, contain none, nor can any ethereal ‘‘shell,” if there 
be such a thing, contain any more. But, as. when the spirit 
céages, to animate the vital frame, ‘we know the corpse returns to 
the inferior sphere of oe affinity, so. must. the ethereal 
frame be unindividualised if the spirit ceased to mould and 
inhabit it. In fact, however, the true Body and Soul must 
always follow, and express, and be auxiliary. to the Spirit, being, 
indeed, the self-expression thereof, ee : 


By the Hon. Roden Noel. 


““©. C. M.’s” answer is most interesting and ingenious. IfI 
am allowed, I will just say a few final words to. explain why it 
does not satisfy me, fearing the readers of: ‘‘Licur’’ may be 
beguiled from their simplicity by ‘“‘C. C. M.’s” very plausible |' 
arguments. | : ba 

First, let me observe that Iam not aware Hinton held the 
view about organisms, which ‘“‘C. C. M.” rightly attributes to 
me, and in which he acquiesces. I am anxious that great and good 
man, from whom I have learned so much, should not he charged 
with the burden of ideas which I believe he might have 
repudiated. | 7 go 1S 

However, this by the way. ‘‘C. C. M.” says that if the lower 
forms of life (the:cells of which our organism is made ‘up) ‘can 
combine -for the purpose of animal life, ' df ‘which they’ ate 
individually unconscious, they can: also’ combine to: represent 
human intelligence atid its phenomens.: But (I ariswer) they’ 
dominated by ec ce integral Nr , “C. C, M.” speaks of the inner body as if it: were vital and: con- 
Their place and function ‘is defined for them by the’ Whole, ‘by engUey but not involving what 1 apace ‘by, personality » the 
the Idea of: the complex organism. ~:(See, for proof of this,; H.” transcendent unity of the Ego.. : He sina that the ‘ pheno- 
Stirling’s' “‘Concerning Protoplasm,” in ‘answer to Professor | ™'°™* of forge on cal matter, oe Preset taleons: torus OF ye real 
Huxley.) Can they combine to “represent” animal -life'and its life and. consciousness, behind,.’. ‘But does he see that, if so, 
functions, ‘when desertéd by the dominant principle of the  they-are all necessarily personal, bhats; involve the transcendent 
particular life, which now compels them to act as they do, and |. unity.of ee many. Egos to constitute them ?. Out: of thought. 
be what they are? If so, then we may be prepared to entertain nothing js;—but dqea: “*0,.C. M. saaoaet that, out: of thinkers;.-no 
the further, and, I fancy; still’ more-unproveable, proposition of thought % Bpcayse apart from thinkers, no differentiation and 
“CC. M.” And what is’ to compel the éthereal body to'this: , discrimination. is,, possible,.,. He speaks of a. ‘f disintegrating 
individual ‘combination? ‘I: should’ certairtly expect’ ‘that ‘ita MOY. Shells,, with no Femembersr, behind: it—-and i this. 
disintegration would be simultaneous with ‘the withdrawal from’) %..me Seems a self-contradiction. “C..C.; M.,” refers twice to 
its constituents of'the very Principle of Integration; though, of | Hinton as holding Nature to be conscious. Now where Hinton’s 
course, both processes night’ be gradual.” Then ‘0. 0:°M.""‘snys; ,thonght seems, deficient is just in his scanty. recognition, of the, 
“The Ego is incessantly labouring ‘at the construction ‘of an’ peeneeongent unity of the Ego or Person as the-ultimate basis of 
organism, whereby ‘its voluntary’ dctivity may “be ‘exchimged for'} all;; me nad wee nap distinctly 0 oked Anto that.truth. (and I 
a spontaneous one. ‘All’ education’ and’ training have ‘this for ee pony. —o at “M.A. (Oxon's) ‘Imperator, inhis otherwise 
their aim.” Al! this part -of- his: article ‘séerhs to ‘me “very , valuable feechings, endorses ee ane een ‘appears:to, me, loose 
instructive'and important: But what is the énd-of'this process ?' Haining vane the , “impersonality” of God). But... yet.. 
Is it ot that’ the voluntary activity may be disengaged for ever'| T°?” et What Hinton's idea of Nature really was—the, pheno- 
higher and ‘higher aims?) The lower; automatically purposive } ™°? al manifestation to our limited perception of the. Actual, 
life is subordinate and auxiliary: to: these, serves: them foi a’ Which is no, less than the spiritual attributes of ‘God,. and, -the 
basis. But can it be cut away from the voluntary, ‘coriscious | higher, Angels. Nature. wag, no aggregate of semi-animate and 
energy of the’person, who has constructed it'in thé manher so PoE ceMsC\Ons Ayp see ized, phenomena to, Hinton, asvit is.to the - 
well explained by ‘‘C. C. M.,” and yet remain what:it has been: Occultists, and to savage tribes, ) pS a ot 
and is in connection with and subordination to him? ‘And what | - Let-us, however, look more closely at these Bodies, and -the 
will he do without it? How shall I play a difficult piece: of | Habits associated with them, What arethey? NowI will not 
music, or attend to the solution of: a difficult problem, when the } 4°gmetize, being well dware how little we know ; I can only 
automatic facility for grasping and using the elements of the: state what appears to, me most ‘prabable. These ‘Bodies ‘and 
science is‘taken’ away from me? And ‘how comprehend’ such Habits may. be regarded, I:think, under three main aspects, ‘(1), © 
automatic facility for wielding therh, except'in’ subordination to] %8 ® collection of cells; with a lower form of ‘consciousness 
the conscious will of the person whd ‘acquired it, arid‘ now’ wants | “concetbable to-us, but which, passing through the ‘alembic of 
it for use in making further ‘conquésts?’’ I do not understand | OUT modes of consciousness, modify it, ‘and ‘undergo : perpetual 
this Oriental ‘passion for mutilation—for'‘cutting’a ‘nid up ‘irito’} MOdification:-from. our changing energies, voluntary or’ other, 
little separate bits. Dy.: Lynn, the ‘illusionist; ‘does {t, ‘and | 9° more re-acting.in their turn upon us. Now ‘it - seems 
always makes mé feel so uncomfortable! “It appears pafticu- | impossible that these, or. any other lower organisms, should 
larly strange to maintain that our habits may be severed from our-'| Ver have been, or should ever be in future, uncontrolled by, 
selves, and go on existing apart from us!‘ Of course, **C. C."M.’” insubordinate 0, the higher organisms, in which they live, move, 
could ‘not maintain this, unless he placed all these habits in a and have their being. Such a lusus nature, such ahiatus in the 
body, which he thinks will continue after we have left it. “But: universal law, seems ‘a. gratuitously invented inconceivability. 
though physical habits may exist in the complex notion we name If it could be, then their release from this control: would be the 
a body, mental and spiritual habits do not. "You must’ not con- | ®nal for their instantly becoming something perfectly different, 
found the neurosis with the accompanying ‘psychosis. Voluntary] 2" 4 preort expectation demonstrated to be true byour experience 
energy doubtless modifies the body (and possibly as many more’ the case of a corpse. But then. observe : it is not they who 
as you like to imagine)—but this body was created. rather by'| thus change, any more than it is our bodies that corrupt; this: 
involuntary than voluntary energy; and will‘ does another | 18 only apparently 80. The Soul, :as Aristotle. maintained, is 
thing on parallel lines with this process’ of modification—it| the Principle of Life ; withdraw the Soul, and. you withdraw 
modifies the character, the mental and spiritual life. ‘And it is | the Principle of Life ; but then the Principle of Life goes along 
quite true that all this comes back to us as from outside. .with the Soul, which at Once; by the necessity of the case, pro- 
Remember, however, that hereditary character, temperament, | ceeds to form another Body, in accordance with its character and 
circumstance, food, climate, education, planetary influence, } eeds. Now the life being withdrawn from the chemical 
constitution of body, does so equally—comes from outside. But I | elements, they are free to seek their affinities ; but if in the 
do not conceive it probable that we can ever get rid of all this—| whole Body, then in its constituent cells. Must not in this event 
at least of the essetice, inner meaning, moulding power of all | the true cell-bodies go with the true organism they. compose, 
this; that it cait cease to be an integral patt of.us; it may go and.their subjecti¥ities follow the greater inorbing subjectivity 
into the region of the “unconscious,” whence the body, atidindeed | Of the man ? In other words, you have the Ethereal-Soul-Body 
the mitid, otiginally came; but that is only a relative unconscious- | animated by the Soul, to the very existence of which is absolu- 
ness, All our personal life arises from the apparently unconscious. | tely necessary its constituent soul-bodies, which were cells, and 
But that, I apprehend, must be the stipra-conscious self, in | are now ethereal soul-bodies. 
solidarity with all selves, from which our present fragmentary | Hence we see the fallacy of ‘‘C. C. M.’s” plausible analogy— 


, ever it is, 
‘the mere 


egs eho 
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when he seeks to prove annihilation of the, spiritual, by, this. 
instance of the. disintegrating corpse. “The F emenita are not 
individuals. No monad, no self-centred subj ectivity, ‘though | it 
may deteriorate, can disintegrate. The elements restrained ftom 
following their affinities, were not nobler ‘then’ when permitted, 
todo so. The two antagonistic ‘processes together make life, 
which implies function, quite as much as nutrition.. But if. the. 
absence of full. spiritual life leads to annihilation, how explain 
the actual existencé of a long-lived elephant, or indeed, of any 
ordinary human being? A large-brained, self-willed N apoleon 


has nothing about him that looks like disintegration. ' 


And does not “C. C. M.:” see. that, when he talks of the 
influence of -the Ego remaining in. the Kama, Rupa. to: make it 


hold together and simulate. the Ego, if he endorses thé view main- 


tained by Fechner and myself about: influence, which I- had. 
supposed he did, by his own admission’ the Ego is present in 
this shell after all, Because the influerice of a person or thing’ is 
the energy of the person, or thing, ang. cannot . he divorced from 
him or it? , He, moreover; seems to find this admission even in 
the very teaching of the Adepts themselves, judging by his final: 
paragraph, where he apparently gtarits all He has denied, and all 
I have contended for- that shells in ‘eyery case are animated by 
the Ego they belonged to. Anyhow; #C, C.M.” admits ‘thatthey 
must be animated by the medium, or adept who inyokes them, 
and through whom they: manifest. Then they'dt ‘once get.some: 
Ego behind them. And then'the question ‘| becomes. one. of evi- 
dence. Do they, or do they’: not shew individuality apart from 
that of the evoker, or circle of spectators? In my judgment, 
they decidedly do over and over again 5, and it is not mere 
memory, but intelligent response’ to present ‘citcymatance—fresh 
self-adaptation. By the way, Ineveryet heard even any individual, , 
‘‘ automatically,” or ‘* without. reflection,” talk Latin and Greek, ; 
however. good his classical scholarship might be ; certainly: not if 
he talked it appropriately to ‘the immediate Soonsion = which is 
a power ascribed by “* C. Cz M. ” to the shell deprived of its 
individuality !~ 

(2.) But has “C. C. M.” considered ‘that. we a6 net derive our 
notion of the cell-components of our organism: from themselves 
alone? Certainly the categorized sensations which indicate them 
are not their ‘representation of themselves, but ours, and so. 
far as theseare external to us they are derived, not from them chiefly, 
but either, as Hinton thought, direct from God and the higher 
angels by limitation in us, or, as I have argued ji in my book on 
Immortality, ultimately, indeed, thus; but more immediately: 
from other Spirits more-on a level with ‘us who transfer ‘these’ 
ideas to us, the latter again “appearing in us, according to the 


moulding, and modifying power of our own minds. If, then, we | 


have modified the protoplasm of our organism, we have also 


modified these other Spirits, who reveal this protoplasm to us, |! 


modified them externally and internally.: The habits we have 
formed, therefore, are partly transferred to them, at least have 
affected them, and ‘return from them’ to us. There are thus 
many other Spirits concérned in the objectivity of our habits, 
besides the cells of ‘our organism, and. whatever corresponding 
individuals may be represented. by the.ethereal body. -Our. 
bodies, as I have argued in my ‘book, express not. only ourselves) 


- but a myriad other intelligences also. 


(3.) Then the essential part of these habits of ours, even 
though we may be unconscious of them just now, are represented 
in'our higher and truer consciousness, since they belong ,to us, 
and radiate thence into . phenomenal, conditions as - we 
experience them. Now does not ‘‘C. C. M.” see that the inferior 
organic individuals, whether of cell or ether, are not by them- 


selves, as ding an Sich, the vehicles of our spontaneous habits, | 


and automatic reactions at all? Their own consciousness, jis 
somewhat wholly differe ent ; ther y are totally. incapable of vepre- 
senting ours ; they are in isolation, and in another sphere. They 
are only vehicles of our habits, when our superior consciousness 
reflects the peculiar subjective and objective moulding we have 


' imparted to them, and transmutes it in reflecting ; but in this 


process also you have other Spirits, more on the same plane of 
development as ourselves, necessarily engaged, as I have 
explained; and you have also the transcendent Ego or 
Spirit in its higher sphere. So we find the Ego, to whom 
a special organism belonged, necessarily bpghind it wher- 
and many other Egos beside. Wherefore 
‘“‘ shell ” is altogether excluded from any 
conditions of possibility. It is far more true that we make the 
cells of our organism, and their character, than that they make 
us. And itis again the World-Soul,; who makes us. Itis no 
answer to my arguments to urge that Occultists do not attribute 


ties with the materialist, .and. use ‘the. same: language. . Br 
-_cannotsaythat these phenomena themselvea(bodies) think, and think 
out of relation to synthetic thinking. anits, on Egos. ‘Kor if he does, | 


personality to the shell, for what, I argue. -is—(1) that there can 


‘be no consciousness at all without personality behind it; but 
consciousness i is attributed to the shell, and is certainly charac- 


teristic of the entities , that manifest, at séances; and (2) the | 
habits which “0.0. M:” thinks can be entirely divorced from a | 


person, and: yet exist by themselves, did confessedly belong to 


I am glad to see that “‘C. C. M.” does not adopt: the: absurd 


theory of ‘Shuman automatism,” and “unconscious cerebration ” 
’ ¥ 
He could be an. Nod sense. an’: 


advocated ‘by: some: scientists. 
idealist if he did. 


him ; hence the unity of personal consciousness 1s violated ‘by. - 
sucha theory,. I fear we cannot so easily throw off our habits! . 


P.S.—"C. C, M.” rightly argues that: an’ - ddealist « “may 
reason about physical phenomena in the. language of physi- 


cal science, tacitly, but mot expressly, postulating’ his .own. ‘prin- 
But if he maintains not: only that there are bodies, but. 
bodies, with a consciousness out of relation to thinkers, con-:: 


ciples. 


sciousness without.the! integrating constious unit; ‘then :he- not: - 


‘only violates the first principles of idealiam, but: also those of.. 
reason itself... Bodies. are phehomena in-us, or: in : other: minds, . 


- 


external to us. He who believes that can discuss their Proper: 


, But he: 


he virtually denies their merely phenomenal character, and.also | 


asserts that.an integer may. still exist when ‘you have taken. away © 
one of the factors essential.to the very idea ofit, This is-both | 
materialism and fatuity, as absolutely: inconsistent with any | 
idealism I ever heard of, or can imagine, ag ‘with common sense. 
itself. Again, physiological. psychologists ;absurdly. assert. that . 
our one self-identical conscjousness .is made .up: of.the. sum of 


sensations belonging to the unity of our organism. . (See Bain, . 


for instance.) ‘‘C..C. M.” sees the absurdity.of this::, But:does 


he reflect:that no one of these units can. have, or. represent, one: ' 


of our sensations,.even if the. adding them :up: could: make’ our - 
indivisible selves?’ Even a single sensation, as we feel it, implies: 


our own proper selves to discriminate it in feeling. . A sensa- 
tion, as a cell feels it, we .cannot at, all represent: to ourselves. 


And there is no reason why ethereal units,in Akasa, should. be © 


more capable of performing self-contradiqtory acts :than prote-. 


plasmic cells are. , They are alike isolated... pulses ‘of. coriscious- . 
But: if. - 
they cannot feel like us, how much .less can. ~ sara our : 
deeds, thougbte, and feelings! ; . 0°. .) 


ness unimaginable by. us, till, transformed: in and. by ws.. 


‘(To be continued.) 


a ee cp font 


MIND-READING AND MU SOLE-READING. eae 
. Lo. the Editor of ‘Liar,’ - é 


Sir,—With respect to the expériment with Miss: Corner, 


commented on by her in your last number, the question in our 


minds was not (as she seems.to suppose) between’: mind-reading 


and clairvoyance, but- between mind-reading and muscle-reading. 
It was ‘to the latter that we attributed Miss Oornei’s' perform: 
ance. Her opinion that we were wrong is entitled to ‘as mucli ' 
consideration as: that. of any other intelligent person; but I 
would point out ‘thdt: it gains: no special’ authority froin the 
| fact that 'she -herself was the subject of the experiment: Her ~ 
letter, indeed, suggests anow that.very' feature of muscle- 


reading which ‘we quoted -her case as exemplifying—the total 
unconsciousness Of ‘‘ reader” as well as ‘‘ willer” 


faithfully, © = 
December Sth, 1882... 


a OLAIRVOYANOE. 


Dr. Wyld will read a ane on Friday, 22nd, at 38, Great 
Russell-street, at eight o’clock, on. Clairvoyance as a refutation 
of Materialism, and as a demonstration of the immortality of the 
sou 

| Dr. Wyld has for many years given much attention to this 
subject, and his paper on the use of anzesthetics, as affording a 
scientific method of demonstrating the existence of the soul as 
an objective fact, has excited much attention in this country 
and in India.. All who take an interest in this deep subject are 
urged to attend. The paper will contain twenty-five cases in 
proof of Clairvoyance. 


Eoxtonp GuRNEy. | 


eh ft f le fess 


MeEsMERIsM.—On Monday evening next, Mr. Iver Mac- 
Donnell will give an addross on ‘‘Mesmerism,” at 38, Great 
Russell-street, at 7.80 p.m. In Mr. MacDonnell’s hands the 
se will be attractive: enough, we hope, to draw a large 
audietice, 


~ 
——e, 


‘ ~~’ 


of the | 
extremely light pressure which, with a delicate organisation, is 
sufficient to. ensure baie desired movements.—I am, sir, yours im 


toe 


December 16, 1882. | 
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MIRACLES. 


Eztract from “ Reminiscences” by Rev. T. Mozizy, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel, and Rural Dean of Plimtree, Devon. 


Generally speaking, it is the Roman Catholic doctrine that 


miracles have not ceased. I should think that there are few. 


religious people who are not under a strong and reasonable 
conviction that if they have not actually worked miracles them- 
selves, they have witnessed them, and have even contributed to 
them. There is a kind of miracle thatis not called a miracle, 
for no other reason than that it seems only a succession of provi- 
dential interferences ; but many must know of miracles that 
may be properly so-called. 

When.I was eleven or twelve years old, I was much impressed 
with an occurrence which at a later age I might have disposed 
of in some easy fashion. My father had an old man in his 
employment, Thomas Hill; he had attended ‘‘ John Wesley ” in 
-one of his peregrinations for three weeks, taking care of his 
horse. In that service he was likely to pick up some special be- 
liefs. Hehad a confident belief that he could charm warts 
away. My chief friend at my Derby school was E. Greaves, a 
healthy Jad, but with one hand (the right, I think) covered and 
deformed by warts. I talked to him of Thomas Hill and his 
charm. He consented to try it. The old man required an 
assurance from me and my friend that we were not trifling, and 
had some faith in his cure. He did not wish to see my school- 
fellow. I had to remember and describe the warts. They 
were thirty-seven. Ina fortnight they were all gone. What 
the old man had done I know not, but. when I told him the re- 
sult he expressed no surprise but took it as a matter of course. 
I could never hear it boldly asserted that miracles had’ ceased 
without remembering this incident. Another incident o¢curred. 
In an unfinished, ruinous mansion, not half-a-mile from Cholder- 
ton Parsonage, lay for a long time the mother of a large 
family, at death's door. The woman, I.cannot conceive why, 
became sure she would recover if she received the Sacrament, 
and die if she did not ; so I administered it to her, and some of 
her neighbours. She immediately recovered. I will add another 


experience. In the spring of 1820 there was to be a great. 
We were released early from’ 
school that we might observe it with due preparation. I had 


eclipse, beginning about noon. 


half-an-hour or so to wait: Sitting down in my father’s library, 
with my back to the book-case, I dived, with my hand back- 
wards, into the book-shelf behind me, ‘and took out a volume, 
which chanced to be a very old number of the Monthly Review. 
I opened it at random, when the ‘first words that caught my 
eye were, “‘If any one of tle present: generation should live to 
see the great eclipse of 1820, he will have the opportunity of 
observing,” &., &c., &. The writer went on to describe the 


** beads,” the flames,” ‘‘the corona,” since more accurately 


ascertained, which things with our telescopes we did not make 
out. What did this occurrence mean:? I can say it made a very 


deep impression on, me, and: that impression was that He who | day 


ruleth the heavens wag there very near me, and that He guided 
my hand to open that book. I should not be bold to mention 
such experiences had I not frequently heard the like. Indeed, 
among the religious ideas that come up: naturally and spon- 
taneously, none are so common as those which testify to a deep 
and universal belief in the interference of the Almighty in our 
affairs. Such a belief inay, and does, dwindle into superstitions, 
and it is the more likely to do so if not recognised, and if it be 
denounced it is driven into the dark corners of individual] 
minds in fanaticisms. It is very commonly observed by objectors 
(to such phenomena) that you don’t hear such incidents first- 
hand, and that second-hand reports are no good. But it takes 
more than ordinary courage for any one to tell anything of the 
sort first-hand, for in the very act of telling it he is thought by 
many to forfeit all claim to respect and belief. | 


THOSE metropolitan members of the Central Association of 


Spiritualists who may be desirous of attending regularly the |. 


members’ free séances, now being held on Tuesday evenings, at 
eight o’clock, are invited to attend forthwith. As these séances 
are likely to prove interesting and instructive, regularity in 
attendance is especially requested. 


THe Merrorouiran SprrirvaL Lyceum.—A few good voices 
are required for the choir of this Lyceum, and any competent 
musical friends who feel disposed to join, are requested to com- 
municate at once with either of the joint hon. secretaries. 
Letters can be addressed to care of Mr. J. J. Morse 4, New 
Bridge-street, Ludgate-circus, ‘E.C. - 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. .. 

The Council of this Association held their usual monthly 
meeting on Tuesday evening last, at 38, Great Russell-street ; 
Mr. E. Dawson Rogers, vice-president, in the chair. A letter 
was read from the widow and daughters of the late Dr. A. E. 
Nehrer, acknowledging in grateful terms the expression of con- 
dolence and sympathy accorded them on Dr. Nehrer’s decease. 
A vote of condolence was ordered to be ‘addressed to Mr. T. 
P. Barkas, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, upon the recent decesse of 
his wife. On a letter from the rer _ Spiritual 
Lyceum, it was resolved to invite Mrs. Emma Hardinge-Britten 
to a meeting of the members and friends at the Association’s 
rooms on Monday evening, January 8th next, the arrangementa 


, 


| being referred to a committee. An alliance between:the. Lyceum 


and the Association was then ratified, and the cordial gupport of 
members was invited towards the work of the Lyceum. Two 
resignations were accepted, and six new members elected. 
Presentations from Mr. W. Oxley and Mr. St. George Stock 
were accepted with a cordial vote of thanks. 'The Finance 
Committee's report was read and adopted. ‘Proceedings of © 
the General Purposes Committee were read, and vorrespondence - 
reported with Herr Oarl Hansen,, Minutes of the Special . 
Committee on Séance Conditions were read, and it was resolved. , 
to print the recent circular on the conduct of public physical. 
séances in form of a paniphlet for general distribution, the 
mmittee being instructed to carry out the arrangement. The 
Annual General Meeting was fixed for Tuesday, January 30th, 
at 6.30 p.m., and instructions were given for drafting the re-. 
port. An offer from Dr. Wyld to read a paper on Olairvoyance. 
was referred to the,chairman to arrange with him for a suitable 
date, The Council then adjourned.. = = =| ar 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

| Newcastie.—At Weir's Court, on Sunday evening, December 
10th, Mr. Holmes, of‘ Bensham, occupied the platform, and 
although not a Spiritualist: he’ ‘gave some ‘satisfaction to those 
who listened: to his discourse. “On the Monday evening.a tea 
and concert was held in the. Lecture Hall of the N.S.E.C., 
which, though fairly well carried out, was not so successful ag 
anticipated. The severity of the weather no doubt militated 
against this desirable issue. a 

. GaTEsHEAD. —Last Sunday evening Mr. Thomas Dawson, of 
Gateshead, lectured to a fairly good audience upon ‘‘ God and 
Immortality in the Light of Modern Spiritualism.” The discourse 
dealt with this most profound subject.in a very.interesting man- 
ner, and met witha considerable amount of appreciation from 
those who listened to it. We believe that on the second day of 
the New Year a'concert will be held under the auspices of the 
Gateshead Society for the purpose of assisting to remove the 


little debt remaining from the furnishing of their excellent hall. 
Mr. J. G. Grey will lecture on Sunday next:. « - | 
Hovanton-Le-Sprinc.—On Sunday afternoon last, Mr. 
Henry Burton, of the Gateshead Society, lectured to the mem- 
bers of the new Society, established at the above oe upon 
‘‘ Tmmortality,” and’ in the evening upon ‘‘ Spiritualism : Past, 
Present, and Future,” to a large and attentive: audience, which 
though composed of Catholics and Methodists as well ‘as 
Spiritualists, listened most: patiently through a long 
discourse, which. dealt, in some measure severely,:with sume 
popular creeds and dogmas. The lecturer was enthusiastically 
received, and warmly pressed to visit them again on an early 
- Mr. Burton, we may state, is the father of the movement 
in the large and populous ‘district of Houghton and Hetton, 
and it must be gratifying to him to find at those places some of 
the largest audiences and most widespread enthusiasm in the 
country districis of the North. __. | | 
_ CRamMLineron.—Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Newcastle, lectured 
to the members and friends of the Cramlington Spiritual © 
Society, upon the movement in general, giving some really good 
advice as to the forming of séances, und as to the judicious 
management of mediums. This gefitleman, we may say, is most 
admirably suited to discoursing on this phase of our movement, 
and as it is a most. necessary and important one, we trust his 
services in the same direction may be more generally utilised. 
| DupLtey.—We are glad to observe that Mr. Barker, the able 
test medium, officiated at Dudley on Sunday last, and, as he 


invariably does, left a wonderful impression as to his 
valuable gifts. pa ® 7 
Beptincton.—Mr. Mahony, and Mrs. Hall, the physical 
mediums, of Gateshead, held séances at the above on 
Sunday last.. NORTHUMBRIA, | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘*S.”—You will see that we have this week complied with your 
pane: We shall do so as often as circumstances will 

rmit. 

‘¢ ALLIED Topics.”—The communications which have reached us 
on these questions are so generally and so strongly opposed 
to their introduction into our pages that it ia useless to 
discuss the matter further. , : | 


Mrs. Harprnas-Brirren’s Lecture _APPOINTMENTS.— 
Hauirax : December 17th.—Address, The Limes, Humphrey. 
street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
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THSTIMONY TO PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA, > 


_ The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personak. 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of |° 


the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

N.B.—An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. - 

Scrence.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; ©. Varley, F.R.S., ©.E,; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal Oollege of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr, Herbert Mayo, 
E.R.S., &., &o. | 

*Professor F. Zéliner, of Leipzig, author of ‘Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig; Professor W. E. Weber, of Gdttingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wiirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LITERATURE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
8. C. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL, D.; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. R. Chambers, F. R.S.E. ;*W. M. 
Thackeray ; *Nassau Senior ; *George Thompson; *W. Howitt; 
*Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, Hon. Roden Noel, &c., &c. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram .Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts ; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon: R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 


*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ;. 


*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &., &c. | 
. Socra Postrion.—H.J.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.8.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 


' *H.S,H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein; Hon. Alexander 


Aksakof, Imperial Coundillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O'Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France; Presidents *Thiers 


and *Lincoln, &., &c. . 
Is it Conjuring ? 


It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 


. unwary.. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 


of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘‘ mani- 
festations” are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?— 

RoBERT HoupDIN, the great French conjurer, investigated the 
subject:of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
yesult he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 
wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See “ Psychische 
Studien” for January, 1878, p. 43. 

PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht, 


April 10th, 1881, in reference to phenomena which ocourred in | 


Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—‘‘As a Prestidigitator 
of repute, and a sincere Faron 1 affirm that the medianimic 
facts demonstrated by the 
and belonged to the Spivitualistie order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque etand of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
Who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. .: . Following the data of the learned chemist and 
natural philosopher, Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 
existerice of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI,. COURT OONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I-had, at the wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by full daylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have been thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 


‘of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have not in the 


smallest degree found anything to be et by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place wader 
the circumstances and conditions then obtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation i absolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to ‘search for the explanation of this 


phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 


the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience. 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed 
before a Notary ond witnegses.—(Signvud) SAMUEL BELLACHINI, 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877. 


two brothers were absolutely true, 


ADVIOCH TO INQUIREBS., 
The Conduot of Circles.—By M.A. (Oxon.) 


If you wish to see whether Spiritualism is really only jugglery 
and imposture, try it by personal experiment. 

If you can get an introduction to some experienced Spirit- 
ualist, on whose good faith you can rely, ask him for advice ; and, 


-if he is holding private circles, seek permission to attend one 


to see how to conduct séances, and what to expect, 

There is, however, difficulty in obtaining access to private 
circles, and, in any case, you must rely chiefly on experiences 
in your own family circle, or amongst your own friends, all 
strangers being excluded. The bulk of Spiritualists have 
gained conviction thus. : 

Form a cirole of from four to eight persons, half, or at least 
two, of negative, passive temperament, and preferably of the 
female sex ; the rest of a more positive type, _- 

Sit, positive and negative alternately, secure against disturb- 
ance, in subdued light, and incomfortable and unconstrained 
positions, round an uncovered table of convenient size. Place 
the palms of the hands flat upon its upper surface. The hands 
of each sitter need not touch those of his neighbour, though 
the practice is frequently adopted. 7 

Do not concentrate attention too fixedly on the expected 
manifestations. Engage in cheerful but not frivolous conver- 
sation. Avoid dispute or argument. Scepticism has no 
deterrent effect, but a bitter spirit of opposition in a person 
of determined will may totally stop or decidedly impede 
manifestations. If conversation flags, music is a great help, if it 
be agreeable to all, and not of a kind to irritate the sensitive ear. 
Patience is essential ; and it may be necessary to meet ten or 
twelve times, at short intervals, before anything ocours. If 
after such trial you still fail, form afresh circle. Guess at the 
reason of your failure, eliminate the inharmonious elements, and 
introduce others. An hour should be the limit of an 
unsuccessful séance. 

The first indications of success usually are a cool breeze passing 
over the hands, with involuntary twitching of the hands and 
arms of some of the sitters, and a sensation of throbbing in the 


table. These indications, at first so slight as to cause doubt ‘as 


to their reality, will usually develop with more or less rapidity. 

If the table moves, let your pressure be so gentle on its surface 
that you are sure you are not aiding its motions. After some 
time you will probably find that the movement will continue if 
your hands are held over but not in contact with it. Do not, 
however, try this until the movement is assured, and be in no 
hurry to get messages. 

When you think that the time has come, let some one 
take command of the circle and act as spokesman. Explain to 
the unseen Intelligence that an agreed code of signals is desir- 
able, aud ask that a tilt may be given as the alphabet is slowly 
repeated at the several letters which form the word that the 
Intelligence wishes to spell. It is convenient to use a single tilt 
for No, three for Yes, and two to express doubt or uncertainty. 

When a satisfactory communication has been: established, 
ask if you are rightly placed, and if not, what order you should 
take, After this, ask who the Intelligence purports to be, which 
of the company is the medium, and such relevant questions. If 
confusion occurs, ascribe it to the difficulty that ‘exists in 
directing the movements at first with exactitude. Patience will 
remedy this, if there be a real desire on the part of the Intelli- 
gence to speak with you. If you only satisty yourself at first 
that it is possible to speak with an Intelligence separate from 
that of any person present, you will have gained much. 

The signals may take the form of raps, If so, use the same 
code of signals, and ask as the raps become clear that they may 
be made on the table, or in a part of the room where they are 
demonstrably not produced by any natural means, but avoid 
any vexatious imposition of restrictions on free communication. 
Let the Intelligence use its own means ; if the attempt to com- — 
municate deserves your attention, it probably-has something to 
say to you, and will resent being hampered by useless inter- 
ference. It rests greatly with the sitters to make the 
manifestations elevating or frivolous, and even lt 

Should an attempt be made to entrance the medium, or to 
manifest by any violent methods, or by means of form-manifes- . 
tations, ask that the attempt may be deferred till you can secure 
the presence of some experienced Spiritualist. If this request 
is not heeded, discontinue the sitting. The process of developing a 
trance-medium is one that might disconcert an inexperenced 
inquirer. Increased light will check noisy manifestations. 

Lastly—Try the results you get by the light of Reason. 
Maintain a level head and a clear judgment. "Do not believe — 
everything you are told, for though the great unseen world 
contains many a wise and discerning Spirit, it also has in it 
the accumulation of human folly, vanity, and error; and this 
lies nearer to the surface than that which is wise and good. 
Distrust the free use of great names. Never for a moment 
abandon the use of your Reason. Do not enter into a very 
solemn investigation in a spirit of idle curiosity or frivolity 
Cultivate a reverent desire for what is ph good, and true. 
You will be repaid if you gain only a well-grounded convicticn 
that there is a life after death, for which a pure and good life 
before death is the best und wisest preparation. 
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“NOTES BY ‘THE WAY. 


_ Contributed by “M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The general meeting of the Society for Psychical Research was 
extremely attractive. The.President’s opening address dealt 
with Press criticisms ina very happy manner. The reports of 
Committees shewed ‘an activity in every department of research, 
and were'-remarkable for their value as something: more than 
ephemeral records of work.,, The Haunted House Committee’s 
Report, which.quoted (as mere.instances).two cases out of many 
which had come under the notice of. the Committee, has drawn 
the following: intelligent and instructive criticism from the Pall 
Mall Gazette. It is a worthy pendant to the original comments 
of the same journal on the formation of the Society, and as such 
merits preservation. The. Pall. Mall Gaz2tte on Psychical Re- 
search will soon become historic. ... 


‘‘ Whatever may be the achievements of the Psychical 
Research Society in other directions, it does not seem to be 
making much way with regard to ghosts. In his paper on this 
subject read last Saturday, Mr. Podmore, we are informed, 
‘remarked upon the difficulty in the way of research of this kind 
from the infrequency and irregularity of the appearances of real 
or supposed ghosts.’ It is quite natural that ghosts, who have 
always derived their popularity from their bold defiance of 


natural laws, should be as irregular as possible when threatened 


with an investigation which is to reduce them to the dull level of 
scientific. phenomena. . What ghost with any human feeling left 
in him would not be as capricious as ever he could under the 
circumstances? It is not surprising, therefore, that the society 
has as yet only succeeded in persuading two ghost stories of the 
‘ good old-fashioned type’ to offer themselves for examination, 
and that these were only ‘reasonably thrilling.’ Oddly 
enough, we are not told whether these two passed or were plucked, 
so it is impossible to say whether there are any certificated ghosts 
going about at this moment. But in any case there seems 
reason to fear that the society, unless it consents to make its 
examinations less. stiff, may soon have to abandon them for 
want of candidates.” . 7 : 

Such criticism in a journal that prides itself (and rightly) on 
its general accuracy, suggests the reflection that a considerable 
space must be travelled before facts that are instinctively repul- 
sive can bé expected to recoive fair treatment. When materialists 


or writers of the type of the Pall Mall, who, probably, are 


Positivist rather than Materialist, can overcome their natural 
repugnance to any attempt at a demonstration of their possible 
possession of a soul or spirit, they will view these things in 
another way. They may realise then that the care spent, amidst 
scientific applause, on the habits of a minute beetle, or the 
disentanglement of a geological problem, is fully as well spent 
as an attempt to solve, on the lines of exact science, the 
problem that most concerns mankind, and which the most 
educated portion of mankind is least inclined to take on faith. 


I detailed last week some very remarkable cases of materiali- 
sation in the house of Mr. Rees Lewis at Cardiff, through the 
mediumship of Mr. Spriggs. An instructive part of the story 
remains to be told. After four years of success some members 
of the circle craved for publicity. They wished to engage a 
hall, to admit strangers, to make a sensation, to gain notoriety. 
As a consequence, the phenomena deteriorated, and the How of 
them was interrupted. The wonder-seekers had their day, and 
the result was disastrous, At this time Mr. Spriggs accepted an 
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invitation to go to Australia, where he has since. acted as medium 
with much success. Before he went Mr. Lewis prevailed on 
him to sit with a private circle for the purpose of raising the 
tone of his mediumship, which had suffered deterioration. The 
result was a very interesting development of other phases of 
mediumship, such as the direct voice and the importation of 
various objects, flowers, fruit, Gc., into closed rooms. The moral 
that Mr. Rees Lewis’s experiences teach is clearly that adequate 
care is necessary. in the formation of a circle, its healthy condi- 
tion, and its permanence, as well as in the state of the medium 
and the conditions of observation. Until it is realised that a 
single incongruous clement may spoil everything, as one ‘‘ dead 
fly maketh the ointment of the apothecary to stink,”. we cannot 
boast of our spiritual knowledge... Constant change in the com- 
position of a eircle must introducé: new eloments which need 
assimilation ; but’ before this is effected ‘(if it’ can’ be), they are 
gone, and others take their place. Till we’ see that this is in 
itself almost prohibitory.of success, we have made little progress 


in knowledge. | . . | : 


Then, in respect of the method of “‘Spirit-snatching,” of 
which enough has been said, Mr, Lewis-relates an instructive | 
piece of experience. On one occasion the medium was trans- 
figured. The controlling Spirit brought him out, quite uncon- 
scious, ‘“‘and clothed from head to foot with white drapery.” 
How obtained? Mr. Lewis. is positiye that. the room contained 
no such drapery, which, indeed, must have been found by the 
search of the medium and the apartment, which any stranger 
was at liberty to make. On another occasion a stranger, new to 
the phenomena, suddenly exclaimed, on seeing the form, ‘I 
am sure that is Spriggs!’ The form stood still a few monients, 
and slowly entered the room where the medium sat. “I” (Mr. 
Lewis) ‘‘was requested to enter the room and to make mesmeria 
passes Over the medium. I thought he was dead. I immedi. 
ately called for assistance, and carried him out to the light, and 
found his mouth, nose, and beard covered with blood, and it was 
a considerable time before he could be restored to conscious~ 
ness, ” . : 


In the former case the Spirit-snatcher would have grasped the 
medium dressed up. In the latter the shock seems to have 
acted, in a way unknown to us, on the medium. Whence was the 
blood? Was the material for materialisation, which, there is 
good evidence, is abstracted from the medium, imperfectly 
returned to him? -Was the rupture of some vessel due to the 
shock? We cannot tell; only we may see what intimate con- 
nection exists between medium and forms, and how absurd it is 
to treat them as separate and independent entities, instead of, 
as they are in fact, a dual presentation, the one part of which 
is intimately and vitally connected with the other. This has 
been repeatedly shewn, as, for instance, in the circle at Mel- 
bourne, where Mr. Spriggs is now sitting. Mr. Smart records 
that a materialised form called up the sittors one by one and 
placed one of their hands on the medium’s head behind the 
curtain, while he, outside the curtain, held the other. When 
contact was so made it seemed that magnetic conditions were 
upset, and the ‘‘ form ” sustained a palpable shock. * 


The Athencewm quotes from Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences, 
one of her ghost. stories and tales regarding mesmerism. 
‘Princess Schwartzenberg perished at Paris, in the great fire 
which took place at the Austrian Embassy. She had left her 
youngest children at Vienna. The Cardinal, being then a baby 
of six months old, was in his cradle one night, when suddenly 
his nurse, an old and very respectable, but by no means 
either a clever or imaginative woman, fell down on her knees 
and exclaimed, ‘Jesu, Maria, Joseph! there is the figure of 
the Princess, standing over the baby’s cradle.’ Several nursery- 
maids, who were in the room, heard the exclamation, though 
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OUR RELATIONSHIP WITH THE DEPARTED. 


‘‘ He who believes anything, is-on his way to believe a good 
deal more—for faith is not an operation that takes its stand, and 
says, ‘Thus far and no further.’ Its natural movement is 
forwards, and it is even too apt to think small difficulties of 
no account.” aa 

Let us handle the matter of ‘* Virgin worship ” in a rational, 
cold-blooced manner, not shrinking from consequences. Is the 
Mother of our Lord now existing? Yes, I believe that all 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters are now existing. Nature 
has disposed of their bodies, but their souls remain—so I read 
in Homer, in Virgil, and the Bible. Their existence, T om 
permitted to believe, is a conscious and active existence. Is 
there, indeed, a great cloud of witnesses allabout us? Do our 
forefathers commune with our thoughts in our own houses ?, Do 
the old saints assist at our worship, our old statesmen in our 
cabinets and councils? Do our long line of sovereigns still sit 
on thrones over us? Indeed, are we ourselves but the 
visible ranks of a vast army resembling the armies of modern 
warfare, that never shew themselves, but do their work ? 

It is true there is next to nothing said in the New Testament 
as to the state of the departed and their co-operating in human 
affairs. Their minds were so full of the second coming of the 
Lord they none of them expected to die. There is nothing 
positive and nothing negative ; nature is left to take its course ; 
its tendency has always been positive, for whierever' men have 
had proper affections and high intelligence, they have almost 
invariably believed the great and good departed to be interested 
in human affairs and accessible to human approaches; potent for 
good, indeed, occasionally for ill. Churchyard epitaphs often 
express the belief that the departed wife will still aid the lonely 


they saw nothing, but to her dying day the nurse affirmed the 
truth of the vision, and, there being no telegraphs then, it was 
not for many days after that the news of the Princess 
Schwartzenberg’s untimely fate reached Vienna.” 


enagehaete treater 

‘Golden Thoughts” * are the outcome of a pious and 
devotional mind, and will be acceptable to those like-minded. 
There is throughout the little book a spirit of simple and sincere 
piety that disarms anything like rude criticism. That which 
has infused into the mind of the writer thoughts and aspirations 
such as those which she gives utterance to, is an elevating 
influence. It may be that a Saturday Reviewer would find 
material for a congenial scoff in this little book ; but I would 
rather have the simplicity of the writer than the superior 
cleverness of the Reviewer. Spiritualism, at any rate, has been 
to her a Gospel of glad tidings. M.A. (Oxon). 

oO 
THE CREDULITY OF INCREDULITY. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Licut.” 


Sir,—Muslin or drapery being found in the possession of a 
medium at a disorderly séance is considered by Mr. Shorter and 
others as conclusive proof of fraud. Atthe risk of being con- 
sidered a ‘‘crazy enthusiast,” allow me to state that my 
observations and experience convince me that Mr. Shorter’s 
conclusion is, in some cases, at least, an incorrect one. I have 
little time and less fancy for indulging in controversy, but with 
your permission will make a few observations before taking 
leave of the subject. 

Spiritualists, I believe, are assured of the existence of powers 
above or beyond the normal powers of mediums. If we grant 


this then I would ask, Are we in such a position as will enable 
us to say where these powers end? If we cannot limit or de- 
fine such powers, then in view of many equally as wonderful 
occurrences the reality of which most of us do not doubt, is 
there anything illogical or unphilosophical in assuming that as 
Spirits, as they are called, have power, say, to write between 
closed slates, &c., &c., they also have power to introduce 
muslin into a room where it is needed by them, or to manu- 
facture it (the latter not more wonderful than materialising a 
hand), and then, their arrangements or orderly conditions being 
suddenly interfered with, leaving it on or about the person of 
the medium? The medium's immediate safety would naturally 
be the first care of the controls ; the drapery would have to take 
care of itself, and im a hostile circle it would not be much 
matter for wonder if the controls endeavoured for the time being 
to conceal it. In dematerialisation in the ordinary course, it is 
not the head or the foot of the ‘¢ form” which is the last to dis- 
appear, but it is invariably the drapery. Considerations such 
as these, and experiences of various kinds, into the details of 
which I cannot now enter, make the difference in opinion be- 
tween Mr. Shorter and myself as to what constitutes ‘‘ plain 
and palpable imposture.” Is not the “ credulity of incredulity” 
quite as objectionable as the credulity of unlimited faith, 
and is there not a happy medium? It may not be wisdom 
in every case to ‘‘cut the knot” we cannot for the time being 


untie. | 

It may be urgod that Spirits in their operations ought not to 
place their mediums in such positions as to give rise to mis- 
understandings, but to this it may be replied that Spirits are 
struggling with difficulties, even as we are, in these matters, and 
as has been often pointed out, the blame really rests more with 
those Spiritualists who constitute circles so indifferently. 
Physical manifestations are to be had under conditions which 
admit of no cavil, and I believe without injury to health ; conse- 
quently I hold that the professional medium, like the professional 
anything else, may be, and often is, a useful and honoured 
member of soctety. J. WALTON. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, December 18th, 1882. 
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Facrs versus PatrosopHy.—Some of our readers write that 
they would like to see in ‘‘Licut” more facts and less 
philosophy. But we cannot invent facts! If our friends who 
have had personal experience of facts, would be as generous in 
their contributions as the ‘ philosophers” are, the interest in 
our pages would be, no doubt, more equally divided. Well 
authenticated facts are always acceptable, and people who have 
them do wrong to withhold them from publicity. They will be 


~ 


welcomed by none more than by the “ philosophers” themselves. 


a a 
* “Golden Thoughts in Quicf Moments.” (London ; J, Burns, 15, South- 
mpton-row.) 


husband and the departed daughter still comfort the parent's 
weeping eyes ! 


Will fathers still be fathers ? “Mothers still mothers? 


Sons and daughters still the same? Will the greater faculties, 
and virtues, and positions, be glorified and perpetuated? I 
had ever thought it must be so, for it is inconceivable that 
they should be suddenly determined, like the compact between 
our poor material elements and our common earthly engage- 
ments. 
a man be the same if not only everything about him and his 
tabernacle, but his spiritual identity, is to. be changed, nothing 
surviving but a ‘‘ character,” whatever that may be ? 
aware that what is called a vigorous understanding and a 


Are not our relations part of our identity, and how can 


I am 


‘‘muscular” Christianity will, on this English soil, reject all 


such speculations ; but I could never be sure that they would 
not also reject everything beyond the range of the senses. 
Doubters are very apt to stay just where they are, doubting 
for ever, certainly in this world—possibly to their great: loss in 
‘the next also. Believers are apt to believe too much. But they 
who are resolute to disbelieve whenever they think they may, 
go on believing less and less till they believe nothing at all. 
But we all of us know that with the vast majority there is 
no such thing. as argument. 
custom and tradition, doing as and thinking as others do. And 
if this habit is interrupted they know not what to think. And 


They walk in lines of habit and 


these days everybody is not permitted to live the life of 
unthinkingness. We find ourselves compelled to define our 
beliefs and to attack as wellas defend them. ‘‘ Belief ” is the 
child of the will. People believe what they wish to believe, 
and they wish to believe what suits their interests, their tastes, 
their prejudices. Other views, other arguments, may be im- 
planted in them to-day, but only to be found dead to-morrow. 
Whatevor finds its way unto them requires food, and if 
the food be not there, the ungenial and really un- 
welcome intruder dies for lack of it. Faith must 
grow and developo or disappear, and its growth must 
beby the accretion of kiridred elements. People do not 
like to be told they believe what they wish to believe, 
and what suits their temper and cards. But they are neverthe- 
less angry at the beliefs of those about them. They are not 
angry with the man who is simply a member of some unchanging 
order, one herring in a shoal, one worm in a coral reef, one leaf 
onatree. They are angry with the man who has a will and 
taste of his own, which will and taste clash with theirs, Everyone 
who is not born, and bred, and tied, and wedded to a system 
must measure things for himself, but his measure will be very 
much what he likes, and what, therefore, he wills.—Mozley’s 
Reminiscences, vol. II., p. 352. 
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The art of pleasing is not necessarily the art of deceiving, 
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THEOSOPHIO TEACHINGS. 


By the Hon. Roden Noel. 


No. II. 


In his second paper ‘‘ ©. C. M.” explains what he means 
‘by ‘‘matter.” Whether his instructors, and their authorised 
expounders will accept his explanation as their own, we do not 
know. One would not have supposed that such ultra-idealist 
views of ‘‘ matter’ were those of ‘‘C. C. M.,” had he not now told 
us. And, of course, I accept his definition of his own words in the 
use of such phrases as ‘‘thought, memory, and will, are the 
energies of the brain.” But, perhaps, one can hardly be blamed 
for not knowing beforehand that, when the terminology of 
materialism is used, the writer is using it in the sense of idealism. 
‘¢ Ultra-idealist,” I say, because ‘‘C. C. M.” appears hardly to 
distinguish between ourselves, and matter as objects in reflection— 
matter is to him an object of thought, he now explains. But I 
think our notion of matter distinctively implies sensible 
qualities in space and time, regarded not as our notion, but as 
something external to us, and opposed tous. We may argue that, 
if it is external to us individually, then, since it is also a com- 
plex. notion, necessarily constructed by a mind, a unity of 
experience with certain qualifying and quantifying functions, it 
can only be a notion of. similar minds. I should not have 
gathered from his first article that this was ‘‘ C. C. M.’s” idea of 
matter, but now I accept his explanation. What he argues here 
is that every subject implies an object. This I also havé main- 
tained in the third of my papers in ‘‘ Licut.” I regard it as 
an elementary truth. But if this is true, it must surely be 
equally true that every object implies a subject. Yet the 
Occultists and ‘“‘ C. C. M.” in their ‘‘shell ’”’ appear to provide us 
with just this—an object without a subject. For ‘CO. C. M.” 
expressly tells us that the shell is nota conscious subject—yet it 
is conscious ; so it must be a conscious object. But the idealism 
of “OC. C. M.” ought not to admit the possibility of such a monster. 
For I have argued already that even in the most rudimentary 
consciousness there must be discrimination of feelings, and 
therefore an implicit subject discriminating them. Can ‘‘C. C. M.” 
really imagine a cluster of merhories unattached to a rememberer 
and gadding about all alone with an airy body—behaviour most 
improper and inconceivable ! 

He defends here the statement of the ‘‘ Fragments” that the 
individual is constituted by the union of the spirit with 
matter. Now I can scarcely believe that Occultists in general, 
Eliphas Levi, or Madame Blavatsky, or the writer of “Fragments” 
mean by matter anything like what “‘C. C. M.” tell us he means. 
Their language suggests something so very different, in fact, the 
ordinary notion of so-called common sense. Orientals are not 
idealists in the Western sense, though they may possibly accept 
the defence of their able Western advocate.* But let us take 
the sentence defended by ‘C. C. M.,” as really having such a 
meaning. Then if matter means here the object of a subject’s 
consciousness, why should individuality ever cease, as 
these writers are so anxious to prove it will?) Why should 
the spirit ever cease to have an object of cognition ? Since it 
must bealways present to itself, it must always have itself for 
object—its own subjective states, even if no outer object ; 
but the former would be sufficient, according to the present 
definition, to give the sense of individuality. And resistance, or 
independence of an object in space, is sufficient to give matter in 
the ordinary sense. Why should it cease to know both this 
and other individual intelligences, and its own subjective states, 
or ideas, which, as ‘‘C. C. M.’’ rightly points out, are objects 
to it? So far as these nay be connected with the phenomenon 
of an astral body, the inference in regard to it would seem to 
be rather that we shall continue to cognise such a phenomenon 
than that it will disappear, taking with -it a great part of what 
so intimately belongstous. Why shouldit? All this, as I must 
repeat again and again, may be transformed, but not ex- 
tinguished, wasted, alienated from its own essential cause. And 
so far from the withdrawal of one object annihilating 18, we cannot 
be self-conscious without many in succession. ‘* C. C. M.” proceeds 


* For systems of religions philosophy have proved themselves elastic 
Orientals believe matter to be illusion, but that, as I said before, is quite a differ- 
ent notion. Thought is product of the different forms of this illusion, physical, 
or astral, which I repeat is only Biichner subtilized in the Oriental mind. Iam 
sorry ‘‘C. C, M.” does not like my saying this, but it is my own honest conviction 
which I have not yet seen cause to change. bere ae ur conecoue spirit, that is, 
the great Nothing, produces an illusion in itself—matter, and this produces 
another—thought and ervtonzerh Thisis notso very unlike the more philo- 
sophicforms of our Western nihilistic materinlism. Read Mr. I. Harrison, 
fn our ‘Symposium on a Future Life” in the Ninetecenth Century. Positivism 
holds all to be phenomenal and illusory, yet uses the language of materialism— 
yegards thought as subsequent to orgauised matter, consequent-on it. 
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to touch upon some of the deepest problems that can be presented 


to us, and he treats them with marked ability. I find myself, 
however, diametrically opposed to him. He takes’ the lower 
psychic man asthe matter, which the spirit proceeds to form 
into the higher spiritual man.‘ This is quite the Aristotelian 
sense of the word as potentiality, material capable of form. 
And the Christian might accept this as a true account of re- 
generation. But he seems here to shift his ground again as 
regards the meaning of the word “‘ matter.” For the psychic 
man evidently implies subject as well as object. ‘‘ Matter,” 
then, here, is no longer mere object. However, we will again 
follow ‘‘C. C. M.” in taking the word in this new Aristotelian 
sense. He does not even notice, far less attempt to answer, 
my argument that nothing can ever become explicitly what it is 
not already implicitly. lasked whether the unregenerate man 
is not identical with the regenerate, whether he has not under- 
gone a change of which he is conscious ? I argued that, if so, the 
change wrought must be, not from outside, but from inside. 
The spirit then, is not an element exterior to him, but implicit 
inhim. I need scarcely repeat my arguments on this head, 
but “C. C. M.” has not attempted to touch them. I urged 
that though the animal psychic men do _ not exhibit 
the characteristic virtues of the spiritual man, still, if you take 
the spirit as the highest principle of all, it is by virtue of this 
very spirit that the lower nature exists, and the spirit may be dis- 
cerned in it both germinally, and symbolically by a purged, 
sympathetic vision, though, doubtless, not by the merely 
analytic unidealising understanding. ‘‘ C. C. M.,” like the rest of 
the Occultists, evidently thinks of the spirit as ‘‘ overshadowing ” 
only, not as the very substance of all existence. 

We spoke of Occultist Calvinism ; we may speak also of the 
Occultist Dicu des Peilosophes. With the former, indeed, God is 
far from being a ‘‘ bun Papa,” sitting apart, but It is a Principle 
sitting apart : It seems not to be immanent. It has to come 
downlike a Deus ex machind, and if It prefers, It can keep away. 
I always objected to that in the orthodox carpenter theory of 
creation—as when God is described by Young “‘ bowling ” the 
worlds flaming through the blue profound. And I equally object 
when it is a Principle only, believing that even an immanent 
Principle would be capable of little, but a Principle exterior to 
the world of still less. Yet ‘‘C. C. M.,” at the end of his second 
paper, just admits that the spirit is the life of all—and again, 
later ; but then he adds, ‘‘ lt is a question of consciousness.” 
Precisely, it is just that—but consciousness of what? Why, of 
the fact, of the truth, that the spirit, and all which the word 
connotes, all its attributes, Love, Righteousness, Insight, are the 
substance and truth of us, at the root of our being, as of all being. 
And if they are so, how can any Oriental Occultist, or regenerate 
Christian, in the pride of his own little oil-lamp illumination, 
assert that the truth is for him and his fellows only, not for all, 
even the most rudimentary and degraded. ? that some are for over 
incapable of rising to the privilege of knowing and enjoying 
what is the birthright of them all! He who does so proves 
thereby that his own boasted spiritual illumination is but a 
glimmer. ' He cannot pierce below the surface of things to the 
universal truth of being. The Sun is all-nourishing, all-behold- 
ing, though for awhile some among us may be pilgrims of the’ 
night. Precisely because tho Universal is the truth of all, 
therefore if one single atom were to fail from the Universal, all 
would fall into rum. Individuality is guaranteed by the Uni- 


versal that supports it ; guaranteed in its own ideal perfection, 


as function of the Divine whole. 

And yet, what inconsistency in the Occultist camp! For 
“°C, C. M.” at the same time maintains that the true self is uni- 
versal, not individual. Why, surely, then, if the Universal be 
the true self of every individual, his nowmenon, as “C. C. M.” 
believes, every individual ought to be capable of knowing his own 
true self, possibly not'now, but at least later 2 And how can the 
true self of each be spoken of as only ‘‘ overshadowing ” each— 
indeed, not even overshadowing a great number ? (See, c.g., 
‘* Isis Unveiled.)” The very being, substance, and identity can in 
no sense be external to the person or thing of which it is the true 
being, substance, and identity ! And surely the individual must 
be capable of being atoned with his own true self? Occultiats 
have a simple way of atoning, viz., annihilating! If they held 
free will, this ‘‘ conditional ” position would be more intel- 
ligible on the part of these teachers, They, in truth, dwell much 
in the region of the phenomenal, the ‘ astral.” Thus they have 
just bewildered us by leading our imagination on a curious, and, 
no doubt, interesting journey of regress through millions of past 
ages, and through myriads of worlds, and manifold births and re- 
births. But one flash of true insight would annihilate all that 
by transformation, and would place the spirit of man in his own 
Divine centre, where worlds and wons, in place of burdening and 
overwhelming him with a sense of dizzying insignificance, would 
hide their diminished heads before him as his own obedient 
slaves, whom he has himself summoned from the vasty deep by 
the mere waving of his magic wand of phantasy. Yet all—even 
man and his rich spiritual life—is the sport of an impersonal 
Being’s illusion, all to vanish into the vacuous Inane, whence it 
issued ! (See Subbha Row’s reply to Mr. Oxley, in Theosophist 
for October.) | 
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““C. C. M.” accuses me of not being a good Platonist. Well, I 
deeply cherish my Plato. But I do not know that Iam bound 
to accept the theory of ideas precisely as he left it; great minds 
have worked and built upon it since. Perhaps I may playfully 
retort that the scholastic realism of ‘‘ C. C. M.” interests and 
astonishes me as much as it would interest and astonish me to meet 
a Mastodon, or a Deinotherium sauntering.along Pall Mall! 
Still, Ido not understand why ‘‘ C. C. M.” accuses me of not hold- 
ing tlie Universal to be the true noumenon or self, when this is the 
very basis of my contention against the doctrine of Elementaries 
and conditional immortality! Nevertheless, my belief in the 
Universal does not make me deny the reality of tHe Particular, 
as is the case with my opponent and his friends. As I have said, 
it is the vice of Oriental philosophy to abstract these elements 
from one another, and try to force them asunder, hanging them 
up apart. They are in and by one another ; they are correlative, 
and are only apart for the abstracting thought of some thinker. 
A horse is a horse only by virtue of universal relations in the 
thought of thinkers, but there is no abstract horse apart from 
such thinkers, and apart from particular horses. 

These speculations are ingenious, like those of Lord Lytton, 
Mr. Percy Greg, and the author of ‘‘ Erewhon.” But have 
they a more solid foundation ? Does the memory of the Adepts 
really cover all this ground? Faith the most omnivorous may 
scarcely prove equal to the digestion of that. This will seem to 
us a very scaling of Heaven by new builders of Babel. But the 
gods are jealous of the too curious arrogance of profane intellect, 
and know how to confound it. Christ told us less, but what He 
told commends itself to the pure and lowly. ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
Light ’—*‘ One step enough for me.” ‘‘ Canst thou by searching 
find out God?” God, who hath. ordained bounds to the sea, 
hath said also to the human mind, ‘‘ Here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed !” 

All the credit of the Universal is pledged to the preser- 
vation and redemption of this Particular. Nor is there any 
impersonal abstract principle apart from _ concrete thinkers. 
“©, C. M.” affirms that an individual is a synthesis of modes, 
but not the principle, or agent of such synthesis. That, he 
affirms, is the Universal. Jt is the Universal, certainly, for 
none is alone, all in solidarity—but not an abstract Universal; for if 
it were, it could never synthesise any modes at all, being itself 
empty of all content. Hegel has been ludicrously misunderstood 
to aftirm that Being=Not-Being is the Principle, the sufficient 
Cause of all. He never said anything so absurd. Thatis only the 
phenomenal commencement in tine of a particular life-prucess. 
But the Hegelian Principle of all is the concrete, fully developed 
Spirit, the an-und-fiiv-sich. The Principle of individual selves 
is the Idea or Essence of those individual selves immanent in the 
Universal. If there were no such essential Idea, or Essence 
immanent in the Universal, what would determine to such special 
individual syntheses at all? It would remain abstract, and would 
itself be just—nothing at all. Even Plato might have taught 
“C. C. M.” that there are noumena WITHIN noumena. The ulti- 
mate truth of my being is, no doubt, God, Spirit, Nous in 
Christ, the Son, the Logos. But how and why does God differ- 
entiate Himself into you and me? Only, I conceive, because you 
and I are eternally and essentially in Him. It is, therefore, 
indeed you and I, in and through Him, who thus manifest ourselves 
in phenomenal time and space conditions. This is the truth in 
the doctrine of free will (absurd as the notion of its consisting 1n 
indifference is) and personal responsibility. 

We do feel that we ourselves do in some sense originate action. 
‘*©, C, M.” makes us mere machines. There are, therefvre, 
noumena, substantial selves, WITHIN noumena, substantial 
selves. The general is no adequate cause for the special, while 
it is perfectly arbitrary to admit the reality of the general, and 
deny that of the special. Moreover, asthe psychic Egois more 
differentiated than the animal, the animal than the ameba, or 
plastidule, so is the spiritual Ego more differentiated than the 
psychic, and ‘this, though it is also more universal. If you 
ascend the scale I believe the same holds true. The Christ, 
therefore, the Logos, (though truly a common nature), is to me 
no abstract Principle (which is a mere creation of imagination ; a 
monster without consistent coherency of being; can only exist in 
and by the synthetic unity of conscious, differentiating persona- 
lity as a universal concept of such), but is the most highly 
personal of Persons, and, therefore, includes and substantiates all 
others, as we include and substantiate many individuals in and 
underus. Here are the true ‘‘ universals,” inorbing Monads, or 
personalities, rich in universal principles and ideas ; but 
principles and ideas can have no independent being ; they 


' Involve living, concrete minds to think, imagine, and will them. 


We only know the reality of the absolute Ego in ourselves and 
others ; but if it has no reality there, we cannot know that it has 
anywhere, while, as Ihave argued against Spinoza (in the 
British Quarterly), if all the Modes ot existence are unreal and 
impermanent, then the Substance is equally so, for tt ts ta and by 
the modes, as they are in and hy it. But even German philosophy 
is defective, as I believe, in its non-recognition of the eternal 
reality of the Particular as involved in the Universal ; the mode 
indeed, passes, yet the mode is im its passing. And we only 
need to see more intuitionally clsaely to perceive it ; the 

assing 1s incident to our time-vision. ‘‘C. C. M.’’ admits that the 

go can never be in pure subjectivity, without object—though he 
thinks particular selves as objects of reflection may be succes- 


sively produced and annihilated, the one spirit alone remaining 
the same. But they being produced from and by the subject as 
the manifestation of its own inmost nature, in order that it may 
know itseliand become a subject (which it is not without object), 
this cannot be true. The phenomenal selves pass, but are 1 
their passing, and in the eternal Divine intuition they do not 
puss. , 
1 agree with ‘‘C. C. M.” as to the Kosmiec Ego forming the 
animal into the psychic man ; but this seems inconsistent with 
his assertion that there is only one noumenon, the Spirit. The 
true mundane Ego is a noumenon mediating between the 
individual Ego, and the Solar Ego, and so on. Probably there 
are spiritual hierarchies downward from the Father-Spirit, in 
whom is the Logos, and upward from the ameba. But the 
Father and the Son are in all as Holy Spirit operating their 
destiny and development under time-conditions, according to the 
eternal idea of each, which is in God. | 

I would add that I think I was perhaps unfair in my 
‘¢ Buddhism” paper in saying that ‘‘Karma’’ mischiecously 
involves an equivoke about the individual future life. Probably 
it is a beneficent one, for men will anticipate future life for them- 
selves, and this may provide them with a doctrinal excuse for 
doing so. But Burnouf, St. Hilaire, Rhys Davids, Childers, 
Monier Williams, Spence Hardy, Max Miiller, are, I think, 
virtually agreed about the cardinal principles of Buddhism. I 
must confess I cannot reconcile Occultism with Buddhism, not- 
withstanding the profession of the founders of the Theosophical 
Society that they are Buddhist. Of course the system has under- 
gone astonishing developments among various races and at 
different times, till itis hardly recognisable. In some of these 
it is very like Christianity ; the Buddhas are living mediators and 
saviours—or the Bodhisatwas are. It is, indeed, difficult, in view 
of the wonderful personal holiness and ethical glory of the 
practical teaching of Gautama, not to recognise in him a Divine 
Incarnation, though not so full as that of our Lord, whose 
wisdom and insight appear greater. Thus in Buddhist teachm 
there is no Father, no personal love, at the foundation of all, an 
no personal living Saviour (yet indeed the Karmaof the Buddha 
provides something copa hin to this) as example, and energis- 
ing life in men. We need to look out of ourselves, in order to the 
development of the highest that belongs to us, even though that 
be the very truth and essence of our own selves. 

Erratum.—In the postcript of my article of last week, for 
‘unity of our organism” read ‘‘units of our organism.”—R. N. 
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SPIRIT MESMERISM. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ Ligut.” 


Sin, —‘ The written word remains,” is a maxim which, pre- 
sent in the memory, makes one cautious when about to commit 
to writing that which, misunderstood, might secure for the 
author the designation of a sneak or afool. This as [ write is 
my position, and I am willing to risk being considered either one 
or the other. It is now a little short of two years since 1 com- 
menced my investigations into Spiritualism, and within that time 
I have had many convincing proofs that those whom we are 
accustomed to call dead are still living. But strange and 
interesting as my experiences have bocn, I never so actually 
realised the ministry of angels as on the occasion of our last 
weekly sitting. On this occasion a little boy, somewhat under 
five years old, was very ill, and lying on the sofa. The medium, 
whose development I have watched closely from the first, was 
controlled by a Spirit who addressed us in gentle and affectionate 
terms, referring to the penalty which all must inexorably pay 
who violate the laws of nature. Presently he began to refer to 
the sick child, describing particularly the nature of the ail- 
ment and the cause. The medium is accompanied by what 
we know as the “ Indian Spirit,” who also controlled for the 
purpose of magnetising the patient. Having done this he left, 
and the sensitive was taken possession of by the former control. 
Wo were then minutely instructed what to do and what remedies 
toapply, at the same time being informed that the Indian would 
be in attendance on the sick child. 

After the sitting, we did exactly as we were told, and before 
retiring to rest, which was within an hour, the child was very 
much bettcr. He was put to bed in the ordinary way, slept 
well, and the following morning was able to take his foud as 
though nothing had been the matter with him. To describe 
iny feelings of gratitude as the diagnosis proceeded is an im- 
possibility ; serenity, tranquillity and affection pervaded - the 
whole scene. I have only to add that I did not ask for any- 
thing which should clear me of a suspicion of meanness, and as 
regards folly that must be left with others. If anyone ask of 
what advantage is Spiritualism, I point them to this case.— 
Yours truly, | Perer Lex, 


38, Church Stile, Rochdale. 
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MATERIALISATION AND THE HUMAN BODY. 


Mrs. Heckford’s paper on ‘The Practical Teaching of 
Materialisation” so much delighted me that on first reading it my 
mind was a little dazzled. The conclusions drawn were so warmly 
welcomed that the statements on which they rest were accepted, 
for the moment, without question. It was only after a pause 
of admiring acquiescence that I began to reflect on a few points 
where I disagree with her so strongly that, because of my 
admiration, I wish to justify dissent. Such writing as hers 
seems to me likely to throw into the background some important 
truths, and therefore I venture to criticise. Mrs. Heckford 
says that selfishness is not sin but monomania, that it is ‘‘ but 
the name of a peculiar misconception of facts.” Yet surely much 
selfishness is indulged with as true and clear a conception of 
spiritual facts as the drunkard’s, when after no end of transient 
repentance, he yields to the old seduction. In the earlier 
stages of intoxication he sins against his physical nature as 
consciously as the egotist sins against spiritual nature when 
snatching his own enjoyments at the cost of social good. The 
sin in both cases -has this characteristic of sin, that it is, in its 
beginnings, rebellion against the law of conscience—what in 
former days was called the voice of God within us. 

When, farther on, it is said that the “human form is but a 
materialisation of a more stable character than what are among 
us called, materialisations, that it is but an effort of the spirit to 
express itself,’ Tam tempted to think that haste to employ a 
most tell ing analogy { in her argument has caused some forgetful- 
ness. , ' Unless, indecd, this is the phraseology of one who can 
believe man to exist ‘without a Creator ; and even on this melan- 
chaly, . and to my mind, - preposterous assumption, I cannot 
believe the writer would wish to be holden to those words. If 
bodies were only the attempt of man’s spirit to express ifself, I 
am afraid we might see not a few such as N. Hawthorne 
describes, as having such ‘‘very trifling admixture of moral and 
spiritual ingredients” as hardly to keep them ‘‘from walking 
on all fours.”* And besides, according to this theory, Dr. 
Johnson's bulk of body would have left less surplusage for 
abstract thought than General Tom Thumb’s; and the short 
and small people would, as a rule, be more thoughtful than the 
tall and large ; which experience disproves. But to introduce 
anything like jest into discussions of this kind may be suspicious 
and betray move readiness to break down one hypothesis than 
ability to suggest another. May I be pardoned, therefore, if I 
revert to the initial assertion in our Bible regarding man, that 
he was made in the image of God, after His likeness’; and com- 
missioned to have dominion over every living thing that moveth 
on the garth? This being so he must, in however degraded a 
form, express. an idea of God, some faint outline of Divine ex- 
cellence, and qualification for supremacy in this world. Even 
when by his own disloyalty he lowered himsclf in his own 
realm, the Creator,. we are told, made him protective ‘‘ coats 
of skin.” 

I think the efforts materialising Spirits make to produce this 
same clothing, and their inability to retain what they do make, 
emphatically teach us that the expression of man’s spirit alone 
could never embody itself in any lasting form. The task left 
for him is to niaintain in working order the body. given to him 
by antecedent powers. No doubt in the ante-natal state his 
spirit—empowered by others—shaped that body, and does still 
modify its moulding in some degree: but happily we do not 
carry on bodily life solely—so to speak—at our own charges : 
our animal life lias the World-soul for its sustainer ; and, as in- 
separable from the God in whom we have our being, our 
Spiritual life is maintained by, as well as drawn from, the Eter- 
nal Source of all being. 

The fact that so small a portion of life is set free for spiritual 
purposes seems to me due, not to the exactions of physical 
existence, but to impeded growth of the spirit, and so far from the 
body being any just exprossion of the inhabiting spirit, I believe 
all will agree that a beautiful body by no means always indicates 
spiritual loveliness. ‘‘Tho representative part of man,” says 
Greaves, ‘‘is often built up while the inner man is yet un- 
formed.”t Nor do the claims of bodily life necessarily binder 
spiritual growth, though they often hide it. Solomon knew 
that when he said, ‘‘This sore travail hath God given unto the 
sons of man to be exercised therewith.” In that humiliating 
exercise the spirit finds its account. It is what Mrs. Heckford 
truly names ‘‘some frivolous game called Comfort, Applause, 


"© Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Lettor sttor,” p. 16. 
+ ‘‘ Theosophic Revelations,” p. 277. 


Fame,” that so often retards the formation of the immortal new 
creature, the only true being in man ; and had she said that the 
intellectual force of numbers is latent in the amount of exertion 
used for keeping up the appearances of bodily life, she would, 
I think, have drawn a moral as excellent from a more exact 
statement of fact. The toil of keeping up certain aspects of 
materialisation in what Schiller called ‘‘the kingdom of ap- 
pearances” does truly permit of only a very small portion of 
power being set free ; it not only draws us away from the in- 
exhaustible centre of force, but exposes us at the same time to 
all the stimulating sympathy, as to trifles, of frivolous spirits in 
the flesh and out of it. So busied are we with the apparent 
man or woman that the real being pines. ‘‘ The apparent man _ 
can only give forth what he takes in from appearances ; as he is 
not real himself he cannot be conversant with realities !” * 

But if one ‘‘persistently courts communication with high 
intelligences,” Mrs. Heckford tells us, the free portion of our 
nature will be strengthened and will progress. That Iam sure 
of, and on the highest authority ; it was said of old, ‘‘ If ye 
being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him.” 

Now, as by a spirit I have learned to understand a far more 
complex unity than what we usually mean by one, I can 
believe that these high intelligences referred to by Mrs. Heck- 
ford are constituents of that Hcly Spirit; but as at present in 
the flesh we sce through a thick veil, I prefer asking the Father 
of us all to send, rather than I know not who among the mixed 
multitude of invisibles to come, and give me aid. For among 
them there are assuredly those who are hostile and skilful in © 
disguise. No spirit can be so near us as God, in whom we have 
both our being and our existence; and to Him surely, as the 
only centre of true life, we must turn for much needed incre- 
ment of spiritual strength, for life and light and love. Let me 
again quote a writer who on this subject had so much wisdom 
that among all his books one finds it difficult to choose the most 
appropriate of his many weighty sayings. 

‘While men are outwardly human, inwardly they are demi- 
Divine; they are held in relationship with a Divine centre, 
which is always creating their inner world.” Tt 
must always be remembered the spirit is creating a creation 
within a creation, and if the outward will do what it ought not, 
it impedes for a time the operations of the in-making spirit 
within.”1 A. J. Penny. 


MI8S LOTTIE FOWLER. 
To the Hditor of ‘‘ Licut.” 

S1r,—I was pleased to find a notice of Lottie Fowler's medium- 
ship in your columns. It is some years ago that I visited 
Miss Fowler, and she then gave me marvellous and truth- 
ful descriptions of my past and present, and somewhat of the 
future of my life. I had never scen her before, and I have 
not seen her since; but she has a niche in a warm corner of my 
better self for the good her revelations did me. Writing to a 
friend or two I find that they have had a similar idea to my 
own, and that is, that a testimonial of some kind should be pre- 
sented to her by her friends early in the New Year, to shew 
our syinpathy and appreciation of her and her mediumship during 
the many years she has been with usin England. I know from 
experience what sympathy and kindness is worth to mediums, 
and how much they need it. And Miss Fowler is one who 
richly deserves not only sympathy but material support and 
acknowledgment. She must have had visitors of good means, 
and if they feel as grateful as myself they would willingly sub- 
scribe towards a testimonial toher. Our American brothers are 
treating owr mediums nobly. Let us as English brothers and 
sisters do something for a real, honest, genuine American 
medium, who so richly deserves it. I am too far from the great 
Metrupolis to assist in the work ;. but surely there are Spiritualists 
who would take the matter into consideration. If some suitable 
hall was engaged in London I have no doubt there are many 


able and kind friends who would give their services towards a 
good programme for an evening’s entertainment and instruction, 
the profits from which and subscriptions, freely and speedily 
given, would raisc a small sum that, united with kindly 
feeling, would,|I have no doubt, gladden the heart of Miss Fowler 
and help to make the coming one a happy new year to her.— 
Yours truly, T. Dowsrna. 
The Manse, Framlingham, Suffolk. 
December 18th, 1882, 


* J. Pierrepont Greaves’ New Nature in the Soul,” p. 26. 
+" Letters of J. Pierrepont Greaves,” vol. 2, p. 245, 
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1883. 

Wir the new year the price of “‘Licur” will be reduced 
to twopence, or post-free 10s. 10d. per annum, paid in 
advance ; while the size and number of pages will remain 
the same as at present. This reduction has been determined 
upon in consequence of very strong representations which 
have reached us that the change will add very materially to 
our circulation, and thereby greatly extend the sphere of 
our usefulness. We hope that the friends to whose sugges- 
tions we have thus deferred will do their best to ensure the 
fulfilment of their own prognostications. 


Those of our readers who have already forwarded subscriptions 
at the present rate, will either have their term of supply 
proportionately extended, or will for a time receive an 
additional copy of the Journal. In the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary, the latter course will be adopted, in 
the hope that the second copy will be forwarded to persons 
who may thereby be induced to become subscribers for 
themselves. 

Many of our friends can well afford to aid in the extension of 
our circulation. Let them begin with the new year to 
take two or more copies instead .of onc, and so introduce 
‘¢ Liagut ” amongst their friends and neighbours. They will 
thus be doing a good work, and at the same time make our 
success secure. 


EPES SARGENT AND THE SPIRIT BODY. 


It is generous of ‘*C. C. M.” to defend Mr. Epes Sargent 
from my very mild strictures, for no two writers can be more 
opposed than ‘‘C. C. M.” and the latter as regards their general 
view of Spiritualism. I find myself in much more agreement 
with him (and with ‘‘ M.A. Oxon,” an equally able writer) than 
my friend, ‘‘C. C. M.,” can possibly find himself. On page 
163 of ‘‘ Proof Palpable,” he says, with reference to a materialised 
form, ‘‘Here was a proof palpable—but of what? Surely of 
immortal spirit—what can it be but an intelligence anda will ? 
And this intelligence proclaims itself a Spirit! And this will 
proves the claim by causing an animated body in human shape 
to vanish and re-appear. If such a power does not answer the 
full signification which men in all ages have attached to the 
word spirit, as representative of the life of a man after the 
dissolution of his earth body, I am at a loss to know what 
further evidence can be given under the present limitations of 
our human faculties.” Now, this is good old-fashioned Spiri- 
tualism, and as far as possible from the ‘‘ shell” theory of such 
apparitions. Would the writer have admitted that a man can 
be pulverised—a grain of him flying this way, and another grain 
of him flying that ? 

But my strictures concerned ‘‘ Proof Palpable,” not any other 
book. Athoughtful writer may, and must, change and develope 
his views as time goeson. Therefore I proceed to justify my 
remark by one or two quotations from the book I referred to. 
‘‘The question whether this Spirit is not a higher, subtler, and 
unknown form or grade of matter is distinct, and perfectly 
legitimate ” ‘‘the marvels of memory, in which 
faculty impressions inhere and persist, which are inexplicable 
under the theory of imaterialism, involving a constant flux and 
removal uf the organs of thought. Only the existence of « spiritual 
body can accownt for these things” (italics mine). Page 154. ‘‘ Among 
the truths to which Swedenborg, in company with all great seers, 
bears witness is that of the spirit body. He tells us that thought 
implies a thinking substance, as much as sight or hearing implies 
a seeing and hearing substance, that it is as absurd to contem- 
plate thought as something indopendent of the substance of the 


be so made as to calculate series mechanically. 


| soul or spirit, &c.” Page 187. The spirit body is here spoken of 
as the thinking substance. The synthetic unity of the Ego is 


nowhere acknowledged as the true substance, the spirit body 


being its object only, or phenomenon. 


I need quote no more. A subtle mind may interpret such 
expressions in accordance with its own opinions, but it is obvious 
enough from them what the writer himself thought when he 
wrote them; he may possibly have modified his views after- 
wards. But he is a very able and valuable writer on these 
subjects. Roven Nog. , 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF MATHEMATICS. 
| No. Il. Matter and Spirit. 
By the Authoress of ‘‘The Home Side of a Scientific Mind.” 


In the year 1837, John Murray, of Albemarle-street, brought 
out a book called ‘‘ The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.” It did not 
form part of the collection of works on Natural Religion, 
published according to the terms of the Bridgewater bequest, 


but was printed at the expense of the author, Charles Babbage. 
Its history is as follows :— 


Mr. Babbage had conceived the idea that a machine might 


As some readers of ‘‘ Licot” may not know exactly what is 


meant by a mathematical series, I will give an illustration or 
two. Suppose I say toa boy: ‘* Make out the series of square 
numbers.” The boy says to himself, ‘‘Once one is one ; twice 
two are four ; three times three are nine ;” and so on, till I tell 
him to stop. Then he brings me the figures 1, 4, 9, 16, &c., as 
far as I want them, all arranged in a row. If I say, ‘‘ Give me 
the series of cubes,” he says, mentally, ‘‘Once the square of 
one is une; twice the square of two are eight; three times the 
square of three are twenty-seven ;” Gc. ; and brings me the 


figures 1, 8, 27, 64, Kc. 
Now an enormous quantity of series-calculation has to be 


done for what we call ‘‘ practical purposes” connected with 


surveying, navigation, astronomy, &c.; and Mr. Babbage 
thought that he could save time and expense by making a 
machine which, being ‘‘set” to any particular series, would 
shew in successiun the series-numbers for so many terms as 
might be required, without any human brain being exercised on 
the calculation. He made his machine, and it answered per- 
fectly. Ithas never yet been much used, I believe ; but nobody 
doubts that it dves what Mr. Babbage said it could do. . 

But that was not all. As soon as this machine was fairly 
started its inventor began to perceive that it had powers which 
he had no previous expectation of its having. It could do things 
that he had never anticipated ; it could teach him truths such as 
he had never divined. Its series often had exceptional terms !— 
not errors, nor omissions, but veritable Singular Solutions. 

Now Mr. Babbage did not say, as some parents do, ‘‘I made 


you ; do you dare to teach me?” or ‘‘ What right have you tu 


any faculties but those which I had planned that you should 
use?” Boing a philosopher, he did as all true philosophers do-- 


he studied carefully this cxtraordinary iron-child of his own 


fashioning. His attitude towards it reminds one of the face of 
the Madonna in some old pictures, gazing at the halo round her 
baby’s head. (I hope this does not sound irreverent ; I did not 
make Mr. Babbage’s mind, and am not responsible for the fact 
that ho felt things in a different way from other peuple.) He 
perceived that the utterances vf his wonderful infant were a 


foreshadowing of some mighty apucalypse awaiting its time to be 


rovealod ; and his ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise” is a note of solemn 
prophecy. 

It fell on the world’s ear almost unheeded ;—unheeded of the 
religious, because he did not quote Scripture ; of the romantic, © 
because they were sure that nothing in the way of machinery 
could appeal to the imagination or the heart; of practical 
people, because, ‘‘What use was it going to be, to study unusual 
and exceptional facts?” of the ‘‘ healthy-minded,” because 
‘‘naying attention to exceptional cases is morbid, and leads to 
fanaticism ;” of the impatient, because its moral was ‘* Wait ;”’ 
of the conceited, because it said, “Yuu don’t know every- 
thing;” of tho lethargic, because if Mr. Babbage meant 
anything, he meant so much, thet it was Jess trouble to suppose 
he meant nothing than to rouse oneself to take in his meaning ; 
of the showy, because, if what he said was true, all that they 
had to show was going to fade and be quenched in a brighter 
glory, like planets at sunrise ; of the world in gonoral, fur tho 
very reason which ought to have secured their attention—that 


Mr. Babbage was a man without a “ bias ;” he did not care 

whether this or that religion was or was not true; he cared for what 
his machine told him. The scientific did not dispute the accuracy 
of his main statements ; but as a rule they took little interest in 
them. They fancied that they knew all that there was to know 
about the nature of Law ; they had no ears for any but those 
who could tell them how the sort of laws with which they were 
already acquainted worked in special directions. 

But the few who gave heed to Mr. Babbage’s words found 
out the meaning of the saying that, when arrogance has silenced 
the voices of children of flesh and blood, inorganic matter shall 
cry out of someone who is coming in the name of the Lord. 
And thenceforth they were ready for whatever might come; 
and, amongst other things, for Spirit communication. 

My next fairy story shall consist of extracts from the marvel- 
lous tale which Mr. Babbage’s iron baby had to tell. 


MESMERISM. 

We give the following extracts from an address delivered by 
Mr.Iver MacDonnell before the Central Association of Spiritual- 
ists, 38, Great Russell-street, on Monday evening last, Dr. Geo. 
Wyld in the chair :— 


Man, beyond all. doubt, is an extraordinary being, whether 
viewed physically or in his mental aspect. 

It has often been remarked that one of the strangest facts 
connected with humanity is, that while man’s intellect has 
stretched up to, and, in a measure, reached the loftiest ques- 
tions ; while his knowledge of the forces of nature and of his 
power to utilise them, have given promise of an early release 
from all physical labour; while he strains the powers of both 
microscope and telescope to reach infinity,—with all his know- 
ledge of the universe and of its relationship to himself, yet of 
himself he knows almost nothing. He is assured of the facts of 
nature, though he cannot prove them to be realities. Man is 
the puzzle of the atheist, the mystery of the religionist, the 
enigma of the philosopher, and the trustful hopo of the 
individual of common sense. Hence it well becomes us to be 
careful ere we admit or condemn any proposition as to the 
nature of man; and with the oft-repeated experience of new 
truths, even when incontestably demonstrated, struggling for 
existence under the crushing weight of fixed ideas, we are 
bound, if not to believe, to at least suspend judgment. 

Mesmerism, the subject we are now abvut to consider, has 
had to fight hard for its existence, and has passed through the 
usual stages of ridicule, contempt, opposition, denunciation, and 
_ persecution with which new truth, ever unwelcome to the 
world, has always been received. And yet mesmerism, the 
science which treats of the principles and practice of human 
magnetisni, is based on a series of facts, producible and repro- 
ducible at pleasure; facts of a most extraordinary kind, 
involving suggestions as to the nature of man which collide 
and are at variance with the most confidently received opinions, 
—opinions which have the authority of the wisdom of ages to 
enforce them, and the firm faith of countless millions to com- 
mend thom. I regret, indved, to say that the history of 
inesmerism can present a list of men whose names are an honour 
to the age in which they lived for learning, talent, and genius, 
but who united heartily in their hostility to this grand science, 
and whu hesitated not to apply every opprobrious epithet to its 
believers and exponents. The Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, second to none in the world for able men in their 
profession, was rash enough to issue the following notice to its 
licentiates :— 


Ropal College of Surgeons in Ercland. 


Ata Meeting of Council, held on the 2nd of August, 1861, the 
following Ordinance was passed, viz. :— 

No Fellow or Licentiate of the College shall pretend or profess to cure 
diseases by the deception called Homeopathy or the practices called Mesmcrism, 
or by any other form of eae et neither shall they or any of them seek for 
eral through the medium of advertisements, or by any other disreputable 
method. 

It is also hereby ordained that no Fellow or Licentinte of the Colleze shall 
consult with, nrect, advise, direct, or assist any person cagaged in such decep-. 
tions or practices, or im any system or practice considered derogatory or dis. 
honourable by Physicians and Surgeuns. 


By order, 
JAMES STANNUS Hucues, M.D., 
Seerctury to Council. 
When a Government-endowed body of the highest scientific 
men of the day could express themselves in such terms, what 
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was the language of medical men generally on the subject ? 
Mesmerism was simply imposture ; its phenomena tricks; and 
its professors deserved the treadmill. Its cures were consequent 
on the wonderful restorer—imagination ; its victims were filling 
the madhouses. The pious folk took quite another view of it— 
they admitted the facts, and declared them to be diabolical. 
The general public laughed heartily at biological displays, and 
few, indeed, recognised the truth, grandeur, and value of the 
science. 

We shall now view the subject as a department of nature, 
in which man is both the operating positive and subjective 
negative. I place before me, in an easy recumbent position, a 
man who consents to allow his mind to be, for the time, in a 
passive condition. I, on the contrary, assume an active, deter- 
mined, positive state of mind. I extend my hands over his head, 
and slowly draw them over his face, shoulders, and arms, all 
the while gazing steadfastly into his éyes with the will that he 
shall pass into the trance condition. Those passes are repeated. 
He closes his eyes, but is quite conscious. He then makes a 
slight convulsive movement, and seems at perfect rest. If you 


speak to him he cannot usually hear you, nor lias he the power 


of utterance. The muscles are in a state of rigidity. This is the 
ordinary mode of mesmerising properly, and these are the usual 
results which immediately follow. But we find a great variety 
of phenomena when we tréat many people in this way. Every 
subject has his own peculiarity, and each operator also. A., B., 
and C. magnetising the same man will not find identical results. 
Some persons: scem to defy mesmeric treatment altogether, 
while others are susceptible to a dangerous degree to any 
influence directed upon them. The laws of susceptibility are 
as yet unknown. Trial is the only means.of ascertaining the 
magnetic relationship between operator and subject. And here 
I cannot do better than commend to the attention of every 
student of mesmerism the very valuable work by Mrs. Chandos 
Leigh Hunt Wallace, entitled, ‘‘ Private Instructions in Organic 
Magnetism,” in which the essence of almost overy author on the 
subject is carefully condensed, and presented in the most 
readable form, thus supplying us with an elaborate dictionary of 
mesmerisin. The instructions, to the genuine investigator, are 
complete, and will save a world of experimental trouble and 
time; and the high moral responsibility of the practitioner is 
most admirably asserted. 

To enter into particulars of mesmeric ‘phenomena in a 
general view of the subject would be quite impossible. This, 
however, may be-said, that the physical phenomena are inex- 
plicable on any theory but that offerod by the mesmerist. 
The facts of mesmerism are numerous, varied, and wonderful ; 
and as to doubt being raised of thoir reality, ‘it is a quarter of a 
century too late, and I would say tu the sceptic what I would say 
to the untaught boy—‘‘Go to school and learn.” But the 
grandeur and dignity of this science is better seen in the mental 
phenomena which result from high-class conditions. Under its 
influence the spirit of the man seems for the time to be released 
from the trammels of carthly influences and ideas. Time, 
space, and matter, that terrestrial trinity which rules our 
rudimental cxistence, seem to vanish before the vision and 
consciousness of the entranced lucid. A range of knowledge, 


'a depth of judgment, an insight mto the mysterics of the 


‘‘ was, is, and is to be,” and a marvellous power of utterance, 


commonly may be found with an under-average person, from 
whom nothing of the kind could ordinarily be expected. Why 
is it, then, that the sublime revelations of man’s naturo 
afforded by nicsmerism do not command the attention of 
‘the intelligent world? The only answer I can imagine 
is that, as thousands who have not mind enough to go 
and see a good drama will stand in ecstacies at tho 
sight of Punch and Judy, so even our most intelligent people 
will listen tu, admire, and liberally sustain the povorest rubbish 
of intellectuality, and take no interest whatever in this science 
beyond its degraded display of phenomena, which requires no 
reflection, and whose only merit is to provoke a laugh. 

Much as we should .value its facts, we are not to be dazzled 
by them and say—TZhis is mesmerism! Wo interrogate 
Nature through them and ask—Whence is this power? 
What its source? What its extent? What are its lower 
and what its higher uses? The field of inquiry is unbounded. 
It has not yet been traversed by man. Only the tallest trees 
have been noticed; and the few specimens of fruits and 
flowers which have been culled by those students who have 
recorded their roasearches, are so rich in promise that it 


[ surprises me so few follow it up, by boldly and systematically 


_ studying it. 
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When first I saw its experiments by Mr. Davy, 
and heard the eloquence of his coadjutor, Mr. Jackson, I felt 
a strange sense of wonder come over me, and for ten years I 
devoted all spare time and attention to its practice. Dr. 
Whately, the late Archbishop of Dublin, honoured my efforts 
to establish a socicty by calling on me several times, visiting 
the infirmary I conducted in my own house, inviting me to his 
Palace, and introducing me to several clerical mesmerists and 
strangely-gifted people, and in becoming the patron of the 
institution. During my study I have had strange experiences 
of the nature of humanity, and instead of arriving at some 
definite conclusion, I confess I am more bewildered than ever. 
This only evidences my ignorance; and urges deeper and 
more continued investigation. Could I, this evening, but strike 
a match to light your tapers, I would feel I had done something 
fora truth only discovered but as yet not understood. The 
younger students cf the higher sciences might well bring their 
fresh eneryies and advanced ideas to the study of mesmerism, 
especially in its curative department. There they will find a 
series of wonders; and while adding to the stock of human 
knowledge will be commendably engaged in doing practical 
good. I have seen ‘‘incurables” cured ; men helped in as 
cripples and walking out straight. One man who had to be 
led through the streets, was in reccipt of a pension, owing to 
an accident when in the Excise, and was duly certified by two 
Government physicians as incurably ‘blind. In six operations 
he was restored, for he read from a book for me, two feet 
distance from his eyes. Strange to say, however, on the first of 
every month he became as blind as ever, and had to get a boy 
to lead him to the office where he reccived his ponsion,and as he 
left the office his vision returned! (Laughtor.) 

Biology is a branch of the practice deeply interesting to every 
anthropologist and psychologist. Clairvoyance enables the 
student to understand humanity as being essentially Divine in 
possessing many of the attributes we have hitherto thought to be 
limited to the Supreme alone, thus verifying the filial relation- 
ship of man. How many incredible things in history are 
brought within the possible! How many wonders can be now 
understood! The unwholesome and dismal fogs of superstition 
are exposed and dissipated by the clicering brightness and genial 
warmth which the light of mesmerism sheds around. As we 
discover our powers and capabilities we rise higher in the rank of 
being ; and as we apply this knowledge, we diffuse blessings all 
around. But the crowning practical feature of mesmerism is 
its usefulness as a curativo agent. Much as we may value it as a 
means of scientific research, its practicability for beneficent 
purposes ranks it as a Divine gift. Itis no small thing to say 
that there is scarcely an ill to which the body or mind is subject 
but has been benefited, if not cured, by its operation. Many 
diseases which defy modical treatment have been found peculiarly 
amenable to the magnetiser’s hand and will. Indeed, it would 
appear that this mode of treatment is the really natural one, for 
a temporary susceptibility often exists during the period of 
illness which disappears on recovery. 

Mesmerism has yet to be studied. Onlya few branches have 
been looked at. It awaits its apostle, whose powerful hand shall 
demonstrate the lofty truths he proclaims. 

A field of wonders and revelations has to be cultivated. So 
far as it has been understvod, we find that a new region of 
creation lies open to us; and that the imponderable forces are 
ever acting and interacting among us. 

It leads its advanced student beyond the limits of matter, and 
would direct him to new states of existence and conditions 
hitherto unknown to man. It well becomes, then, every true 
mind which can rise above the things of time to give some atten- 
tion to a subject which brings him into relationship with 
super-mundane things and considerations. We should have 
professors of mesmerism who thoroughly understood, so far 
as may be known, the principles of their high art ; men whose 
mind could grasp the range of sciences inoluded in physiology, 
phrenology, and psychology ; mon whose vigorous health and 
strength of mind were in their best condition ; and above all, 
aud hardest to be got, men whose moral character and intel- 
lectual powers were worthy tho great forces they wielded. I 
have no doubt, but that some day, a race of men will appear on 
this earth as far more highly developed than the Anglo-Saxon 
as the latter is above the negro. From this source I hope 
much. All human progross lies with oursolves as individuals ; 
and as we prepare the conditions the results shall as surely 
follow. 

Before attempting a few simple experinionts I desire tu 


express my acknowledgment of the high compliment your 
institution has done me in deeming me worthy to occupy 
your attention on this subject. I sincerely hope the attention 
of practical philanthropists may be drawn to it, and that this 
institution may find the man worthy the responsibility. of a 
teacher who has entrusted to him the exposition of a depart- 
ment of human nature as far superior to some of the 
accepted sciences of the day as man is above the inferior 
orders of creation. 

At the close of his address Mr. MacDonnell illustrated his 
subject by some interesting experiments. 


“MARY JANE.” * 

Such of your readers as may be curious regarding that 
singular book ‘‘ Mary Jane,” by the late Mr. Guppy, will find 
in the volume of the Spiritual Magazine for the year 1863, two 
exhaustive notices of this work, which at the time it appeared 
excited much interest. I feline to attribute these notices to 
the pen of Mr. William Wilkinson. From the second of them 


. ae an extract or two, since they bear upon the letter inserted. 


‘*Vrcut,” December 16th, 1882. 

‘“‘The author is no ordinary thinker,” observes the writer ‘in 
the Spiritual Mayazine, ‘“‘as any one may see by glancing 
through the earlier portion of his book. 'Tts title was intended 
to have been ‘Light, Instinct, and Intellect’ until ‘Mary Jane’ 
so unceremoniously intervened, and insisted on giving her own 
name to it, bidding the author at the same time to remodel his 
former opinions. Perhaps he has been as indtstriously obedient to 
Mary Jane's request as was possible in the time, and considering 
what an entire remodelling became necessary. But to shew the 
author’s capacity for thought and his superiority to the ordinary 
run of persons on whom these unwelcome facts have made their 
first impression, he appears, at once, to have recognised their 
deep importance. To use his own words, he says :— 

‘** What, then, is this mysterious being? I will asiah to 
you my version of it, premising that science has an immense, an 
enormous, and a most invaluable field for discovery in its re- 
searches into the nature of it, and that if ever it is taken up by 
scientific men in the manner it deserves to be, more light will be 
thrown on the generation, and subsequent changes and progres- 
give perfection, of organic bodies of all sorts, and in the action of 
food and medicines, and very probably on the causes of the 
motions of the planetary bodies, than by any study | which has 
hitherto occupied the scientific world.’ 

1 A mind like his, sv frank and open, should oot stay 
long in inconclusive and incompetent theories, and should the facts 
prove to him that his ideas of the relation botween matter and 
spirit require the construction of a new and larger cosmogony, | 
we look with confidence to his producirig it before the world. 
At present he appears tu be entirely enmeshed and trammelled by 
his intimate knowledge of chemistry and natural laws, and to 
recognise nothing beyond or beside them, and he quotes, with high 
approval, from Professor Huxley’s, ‘Evidence as ‘to Man’s 
Place in Nature,’ where that super-scicntific perceiver of 
secondary causes renders God’s Providence and man’s highest | 
attributes not only superfluous, but impossible. 


‘The author has, however, gone at once into the ‘only theory. 
of a natural kind which has been found to possess cohesion. 
Acquainted with the phenomena of mesmerism, from observa- 
tions under Dr. Esdaile in India, when these phenomena dawned 
upon him, he was led alone in his search for a theory to the od- 
force of Baron Reichenbach. Hoe has madeahasty acquaintance 
with the Baron’s great work, and has woven the discovery of od 
into a means of accounting for all the varied and extraordinary 
spiritual phenomena contributed by ‘Mary Jane.’ In doing this 
he has travelled unconsciously on the same track as Dr. Rogers, 
of Amorica, in his well-known book, ‘The Philosophy of 
Mystorious Agonts.’” (The Spiritual Magazine,” September 1st, 
1863, p. 385.) | 

This remarkable book, ‘Mary Jane,” may occasionally be 
picked up for a few shillings in second-hand book-shops. A search 
for it will be well repaid to any reader of ‘‘ Lieut” by the perusal 
of the narrative, filled with very curious experiences of Spiritual 
manifestations, in which Mr. Guppy describes the gradual pro. 
gress of his acquaintance with that mysterious ‘‘ force” he 
designates as ‘‘ Mary Jane.” With reference to the name, tho 
author says: ‘‘ This matter had to be investigated cheinically, and 

* “Mary Jano, or i anbag eos Chomically oP aod with Spirit-Drawiags ; 


also Essays by and Idoas (perhaps erroneous a Child at School.’ London, 
1863. Price, £1 1s. 
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this new being had to be christened, for as I did not wish to make 
a single false step even in nomenclature, and as I had no proof 
whatever of its being a Spirit in the sense usually attributed to 
that word—that is the soul of a departed person—and, as I 
had already one clear cause for the movements of the table, in 
the same emanation from the human body which produces 
mesmeric sleep and the (probable) sleep of the sensitive plant, I 
did not choose to embarrass myself with two causes, even by the 
adoption of a name, until intimate scientific conviction should 
oblige me to. Still, an intelligent being to be talked to, must 
have a name. How itwasI don’t know . . ._ but 
I christened the new comer ‘Mary Jane,’ and she answered to 
‘Mary Jane,’ and from that time forward ‘ Mary Jane’ has 
been with us at any time we chose to talk with her. . . . 
You may be sure that on finding a third party so unexpectedly 
domiciled with us, we asked it every possible question, and we 
received replies, the sense ard accuracy of which pleased and 
startled us, as clearly proving a distinct and partially superhuman 
intelligence.” Mary Jane continued to develope her power in 
communication with Mr. Guppy and his first wife, in a variety 
of ways; giving music through a guitar; also writing and 
‘* direct drawing;” that is to say, a variety of graceful groups 
of flowers, in colours—facsimiles of which are given in Mr. 
Guppy’s, book—appeared upon blank sheets of paper, produced 
apparently by this ‘‘ Mary Jane,” without the contact of any 
human hand, and without any material colours or pencils being 
seen to be used, A.M.H.W. 


I have not read this book, but your correspondent 
may be interested to learn that something like the theory put 
forward in it to explain communications through tables, &c., has 
other very respectable authority in itsfavour. ‘‘ Les expériences 
de Mesmer et de ses successeurs,” says Eliphas Levi, in ‘‘La 
Science des Esprits,” ‘‘ont prouvé que le magnetisme animal peut 
communiauer aux objets inertes la vie et la volonté de l’homme. 
Ii n’y avait pas lieu de s’étonner du phénomiéne si multiplié de 
nos jours des tables tournantes et parlantes.” He then quotes 
a long letter, published in M. Morin’s Journal de Magnétisme, 
from an anonymous writer, described in ‘‘ Isis Unveiled” as one 
whom ‘‘ fame proclaims as a great Kabalist, and whom a few 
friends know as a truthful and honest man.” A sentence or two 
must suflice here from this letter, which will be found set out at 
some length in both the books above cited. ‘‘We, who well 
know the value of the phenomenon. are perfectly sure 
that, after having charged the table with our magnetic efflux, we 
have called to life or created an intelligence analogous to our 
own, which, like ourselves, is endowed with a free will (sic), can 
talk and discuss with us, with a degree of superior lucidity, consi- 
dering that the resultant is stronger than the individual, or, 
rather, the whole is larger than a part of it.” . . . ‘‘ The magnet- 
isation of a table or of a person is . . the saturation of a 
foreign body by either the intelligent vital electricity, or the 
thought of the magnctiser and those present.” 

Let us be quite sure that we understand these ideas and the 
principles on which, perhaps, they depend, before we brand them 
as ‘‘ inonstrous” or ‘‘ materialistic.” Itis this understanding 
which we seek in the study of what is awkwardly called ‘‘ Occult- 
ism,” the region of natural philosophy between pure metaphysics 
and physical science. C.C.M. 


P.S.—The reference to Eliphas Levi's ‘ La Science des 
Esprits” is p.267 et seq.; to ‘‘Isis Unveiled,” vol.1, p.321 et seg. 


Mr. J. J. Morse'’s Appoinrments.—Canpirr : December 
31st and January Ist. Lonpon: St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, W., January 7th.—For terms and dates, 
direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E. 

Mrs. Harpince-Bristen’s LecrurE APPominTMENTS.— 
Lonvon : St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman-street, Oxford-street, W., 
January 7th and 14th,—Address, The Limes, Humphrey-street, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


RIPPINGILLE’s Parent Stoves.—A correspondent writes :— 
‘‘T see you advertise Rippingille’s Patent Oil-warming ‘Stoves. 
I can testify to their value in answering completely the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. The ‘Cheerful Stoves’ 
for warming rooms are admirable, and I have tried the green- 
house stoves with success ; they keep out frost and do no injury 
to the plants. But what I write for especially is to ask whether 
any of your readers can tell me of a small and easily-managed 
oil stove constructed to give out warmth without light. Such a 
stove would be exceedingly valuable for dark séances and 
Reichenbach experiments in cold weather.” 
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SPIRIT TEACHINGS. 
SECOND SERIES. 

This series of Spirit-Teachings, like the former, is made up 
of selections from a great mass which have been automatically 
written during a series of years. They are selected on no other 
principle than that of printing what has been valuable to the 
person for whom they were originally given, in so far as this 
can be done without trenching on what is merely of personal 
and private application. The latter consideration excludes a 
great mass of what would otherwise be interesting and 
valuable matter. The phraseology has been preserved, as far as 
possible, intact, names only being omitted. The series follows 
directly on the first, from which, indeed, it is separated only by 
the accident of its publication in another journal, and after 
some considerable interval of time. The publication is resumed 
indeference to many repeated requests. 


M.A. (Oxon.) 
No. XXXV. ie 

Iam distressed about the injustice done to Slade; also about 
the prevalent ill-feeling that there is in the world, and even among 
Spiritualists. This ought to draw us closer. 

You expect toomych. We desire to say to you somewhat on 
the present troubles that beset you. Long since we told you of 
the coming storm, and warned you that the machinations of the 
Adversaries would prevail so far as to cause serious trouble and 
great perplexity among you. The contest between us and the 
armies of evil is by no means over—nay, it is but in its early 
stage. We do not look for more than temporary rest. We know 
full well that now is the time when the great conflict must be 
fought,and it will be severe and prolonged. Yoursacred records, 
embodying substantial truth, tell you of an epoch when the 
Christ shall return to His own, and shall claim them from out of 
a wicked world. They who have been curious in the mystica] 
interpretation of prediction have calculated that the epoch so 
prophesied is now with you, and accordingly the second coming 
of Christ is expected. Not only so, but erroneous interpreta- 
tion of certain statements in your records has led to the belief 
that the return of the Christ will be accompanied by signs and 
wonders, by perplexities and distress, by material destruction 
and calamity, even by the annihilation of the world itself. Many 
among you so look for their Redeemer; you yourself, as you 
look out upon the aspect of worldly affairs, may see that there ig 
much in the present that justifies such an expectation. Were 
you endued with the more piercing vision which belongs to us 
who have risen above your sphere of action, you would see that 
everywhere and all around are the conditions of general disturb- 
ance which belong to a spiritual crisis. We will explain to you 
more clearly what we mean. For the present fix your mind on 
the two points to which we draw it. The Church of the Christ 
looks for His return to it now, amid conditions of material and 
spiritual disturbance which fit the present days, relying on cer- 
tain prophetic statements in the sacred records. We proclaim 
to you that such expectation is being realised in a way that 
the Christian writers little understand. That which was 
proclaimed as the battle of Armageddon, the mystic 
conflict between good and evil in the world, is being fought out 
and in your midst, for the eye of faith to sec, stands the risen 
Christ. It was to prepare His way that we returned and spoke 
tomen. It was to pave the way, not, indeed, for the material 
manifestation of the arisen Jesus, but for the spiritual return of 
the Christ, that we came to earth. Learn, friend, that it is not 
the Jesus of history but the Christ-principle, that is revived 
among men. Divest your mind of its materialistic ideas, and 
learn the mystic truth. 

Tam not among those who look for a personal return of Christ, 
nor do I expect a grand conflagration of the world. I can see 
plainly enough that we are passing through a crisis in the world’s 
history, and I know that interpreters of prophecy (who might use 
their time ond brains better) have fixed the end of the.world at 
carious dates aboutnow. Beyond this I do not understand you. 

The foundation is enough to build on. We will instruct you 
on these things. 

No. XXXVI. 

Can Ihave the explanation ? 

The blessing of tho All-Wise be on you. It is very difficult 
fur us to control you now sufhciently completely to enable us to 
write with accuracy. We will endeavour. We wish you to 


understand that the return of tho Christ which the world has” 


confounded with the Second Advent of Jesus, is solely the resur- 
rection and re-development of the principle of which the Christ 
was the Incarnate Representation. It was not for the first time 


when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea that the Diving 
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principle which He represented was manifested among men. It 


has been so in all ages and among all peoples that God has 
taught them of Himself. At the time when one great epoch in 


the history of the Jewish race came to an end, they had been 
taught by divers methods to take wider and higher views of 
Deity than their fathers had entertained. They were led to the 
highest pitch of development in the Truth when the prophetic 
voice of Isaiah, and the teachings of many other seers which 
have not been preserved, proclaimed to them a God of mercy, 
justice, and truth, instead of the bloodthirsty tyrant whom their 
fathers had imaged for themselves. The political history and the 
national afflictions of the people combined with the spiritual 
teaching which they then received to mark the age of which we 
speak as a very remarkable epoch of revelation. What, then, 
was the course of events? You know its outer lines, but you 
cannot so clearly discern its spirit. When the external manifes- 
tations of spiritual presence ceased, there came a period of 
spiritual apathy. By degrees, human invention overlaid the 
Divine deposit, and the pure truth became adulterated. 
The history of the years that intervened between the close ot the 
dispensation of your Old Testament and that which was signal- 
ised by the birth of the Christ, was one of progressive materialism 


and of relapse into scepticism and unbelief. The story needs no 


recital, for it is again and again repeated before the eyes of men. 
The processes by which God’s truth was perverted and disguised 
by Pharisee and Sadducee, by priest and scribe, is that self-same 
process by which Materialist and Ritualist, Nihilist and scofting 
sceptic have arrived at their present condition of disbelief or 
misbelief. The pompous Pharisco was no bad representative of 
tho self-complacent spirit of Church orthodoxy which flourishes 
and abounds among you. So with the Sadducces, whose 
materialism, denying angel and spirit, finds a parallel in every 
age. You have already learned that truth, and we do but refer 
to it in order to remind you of what you already know. Now, 
observe that this condition of things was associated with an 
expectation on the part of the spiritually-enlightened few that a 
new manifestation of the Divine presence might be expected. 
Different ages and various peoples have anticipated such 
developments in different ways. Some have looked for a warrior 
to deliver them from their foes, and have found in the Deliverer 
a2 Messiah sent from God. Some have found in a Spiritual 
teacher the vuice of the Supreme speaking truth to their 
souls. Some have found it in a social roformer; some 
in a national poet whose spirit-stirring words have given 
utteranco to a people’s thoughts. These and many such have 
been anticipated manifestations of the Supreme. The Jew 
looked for a king; a king who should reign in judgment, 
who should rebuild the deserted palaces of Jerusalem, and who 
should revive the forgotten splendours of the days of Solomon. 
There lingered in the ears of the waiting Jews some echoes 
from the poetic utterances of their ancient seers, which 9 
designing priesthood had twisted to its own uses. Accord- 
ingly, the popular notion of the coming Messiah took form and 
shape from the words of ancient prophecy, and expressions 
which had been intended to apply to other events grew in the 
national mind to find a mystic applicability to the coming of 
Messias. Here then, you sce the prevalent truth, the coming 
in of a new Dispensation, and the prevalent error as to the 
method by which it was to be inaugurated. It is the same 
with you in this present age. Some words wrested from their 
application have been made to carry a meaning which they 
were never intended to convey. You have the same expecta- 
tion of a new Dispensation, and you havo the same misconcep. 
tion as to its real character. The Jew looked for his second 
Solomon, who should regain for him the splendour and prosperity 
which had departed from him. The Christian looks for his 
Lord to como in the air, attended by legions of angols, to in- 
wugurate a reign of universal peace and glory in which he hopes 
to have his full share. And as the Jew found it hard to believe that 
the meek and lowly Son of the carpenter, with His strange 
humility, His retiring simplicity, and His doctrines of fraternity 
and universal love, was the monarch they desired, so your wise 
men findit hard to fancy that the truth which is everywhere 
spoken against is, invery deed, the Guspel of the Risen Christ. 
Tho Dispensation of the Spirit is being evulved amongst you, 
the reign of the Comforter, the development of the highest 
truth that man can know. No coming in power and glory, 
save in the power of truth and the glory of tho messongers who 
bear it. No open establishment of an earthly kingdom, but the 
silent setting up of # spiritual one. The Christ again stands 
among His people, and He whu was to an unwilling world, 


nearly 2,000 years ago, the messenger of a new Truth, returns 


tofind that Truth distorted, disguised, disfigured, but possemmed 
of a strange vitality, and ‘with a vitalising influence which has 
still an influence among men. Just as out of the dry bones 
of an effete Judaism the Christ called forth the amsen spirit 
and gave it a furm and place among men, so now does Jesus 
who sends us, and who Himself guides and animates our efforts, 
call forth the spirit from a decaying faith, and bid it go forth 
on a new mission of evangelisation among men. It is. for 
that we have been working. _It is in order to shew to you who 
have eyes to see that the continuity of the Divine dealings is 
unbroken, that I and my Great Master have come again to earth, 
and have laboured tu prepare the way once more. The Christ- 
principle which we declare is that return of the Christ which 
His followers expect: only it is spiritual, whereas their ideas 
are earthy and material. Ponder on thé parallel, and see how 
the same God deals with you as He did with Jews of old. 

The ideas are familiar tome. J know all that. I gather that 
Jesus Himself has not appeared on earth, but may do so. 

Not the Man Jesus as He was. He has passed beyond the 
state when that would be possible. 

More as an influence ? | 

Yes, as a spiritual effluence from the higher spheres, 
temporarily concentrated upon you. His work is done by us, 
who have more power to abide with you. All this strife that 
surrounds you now is the sign of the conflict that attends the 
new development of truth. 

Yes. I have been thinking lately how every birth is a conflict ; 
and so every fresh birth of truth must be attended by conflict. — 

Yes : the birth-throes of truth are ever accompanied by pain 
and distress. It must be so. | 

This disquiet and wnrest, is it passing away? 

Not yet. The time for peace is not yet come. 

You urge me to fight ? 

Patience, good friend. We urge you to do battle for the 
truth. We do not urge indiscriminate conflict. There will be 
war cnough. 

N ow as to this Slade fight. Wall you advise ? 

We will direct you from time to time. Act on your impres- 
sions. It is better so, because events occur from time to time 
which we cannot foresee. We will advise you. 

You will not put down plain directions ? 

It is not well. We have found that our guidance is best 
exerted in a more impersonal and indirect manner. If we 
prescribe a direct course of action, you seek for reasons which we 
cannot give, and raise arguments which we are not able to reply 
to. Woe prefer to direct you from time to time. : 

You do direct 2? I sometimes think that of late you have left me 
very much to myself. I havea greater sense of loneliness, anda 
more and more decided feeling of personal conflict in which I stand 
by myself. 

It is so intended. We have desired you to realise the great 
truth that suffering is necessary for perfection ; and that conflict 
tends to progress. In carlier days you would not have endured 
conflict : now you can. You are able now to stand alone as you 
were not then. The child that is always carried never learns to 
walk alone. Remomber that. But does the guardian relax 
care when the first efforts are being made? Nay, rather she 
redoubles them, lest her charge should fall and sustain hurt. So 
do we. Far, far from having withdrawn from you as you 
imagine, we have protected you more and more zealously, have 
fenced you in with protection, and have but left your struggling 
spirit free scope. Several reasons have combined to make the 
past year one in which you would be unable to discern much 
comfort. Oommunion with us has been fraught with risk and 
even positive danger. You yourself have been going through a 
phase of development which was painful and severe. Around 
you has raged a spiritual conflict which has caused you agony 
and distress of mind and body no less than of spirit. Your 
world has been the battle-ground of contending forces, and it 
must needs be that you feel the perplexity and strife. All has 
tended to unrest. But through it all, in measuro greater that 
you can know, protection has been given and comfort ministered 
to you. We have protected you from incursions of the foe, aid 
we have solaced your own distressed spirit, and ministered to 
it strength for the fight. You are not deserted. Nor are any 
of our friends. 

Will you tell me of this personal development ? 

Not now: but hereafter. ‘Tho very pain with which this has 
been written, and the effects, which will not pass from you for 
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long after we have left, may shew you by physical proof. how rea] 
is the warning we give you. Learn from this material evidence 
to gain ‘trust in what you cannot know, but which we warn 
you of, -+ InMpPeraror. 


[The above, which was written at the time of the Slade trial, 
was attended by extreme neuralgic headache and great 
prostration and pain as though I had been depleted of vital 
force, The effect remained for a long time. ] 


THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.”’ 

Sir, —Turning over the manuscript pages of a local society’s 
magazine, written some years since, I was much interested in a 
discussion carried on by the members on the above subject, the 
key-note to the correspondence being a passage ‘‘Where slumbers 
an immortal soul,” which had occurred in a previous contribution 
to the magazine. The writer in his endeavour to prove that a 
soul can and dves sleep while a person is dead, quotes the words 
of Christ when speaking of Lazarus, ‘‘ Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth.” ‘‘ Now a friend,” says the correspondent, “isa man 
—not the body of man alone, not the soul of man alone, but 
body and soul together ; therefore, when Christ says ‘our friend’ 
He must mean body and soul, and that, He assures us, sleeps.’ 
He asserts that ‘if the soul of Lazarus was not asleep, it was in’ 
the enjoyment of, if not a better, at least as good a state as when 
residing with the body on earth, and it would be a positive injury 
to recall it from that better state to its previous one on earth... . 
The general character of Christ does not warrant this ; but if we 
believe that the suul was really and literally asleep, the difficulty 
is surmounted, for it would be a real benefit to transfer it from a 
State of inactivity and inability of enjoyment to one of positive 
pleasure.” The writer concludes with the assumption that if the 
soul of Lazarus slept in the tomb there is every probability that 
_ the soul of a sailor can and does often sleep at the bottom of the 
sea. 

Another correspondent writing subsequently on the same sub- 
ject, refutes the idea of «ail souls slumbering with the body, but 
gives it as his opinion that tho souls of the saved take their flight 
the instant the body dies to Heaven, and are there—yet in a 
dormant state —tasting its sweets ; while the souls of the wicked 
sleep till the time when all .will be judged according to the 
works done in the body. ‘‘ Then,” says the writer, ‘‘ will there 
be joy in Heaven, and in hell weeping and wailing, and gnashing 
of death.” | 

The foregoing theories, appear to me wholly contradictory to 
Biblical truths, if such truths are taken collectively. The subject 
is undoubtedly of a complex nature ; but the hopes and aspira- 
tions of true Christians must soar higher, aud be more solaceable, 
than those conveyed in the ideas of either of the foregoing cor- 
respondents.— Yours truly, H. W. S. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THH PROVINCES. 


GOSWELL HALL. 

On Sunday morning last, Mr. Wilson read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘The Ten Commandments.” In the evening, the 
platform was occupied by Mr. J. Veitch, the subject of whose 
lecture was ‘‘ Historical Spiritualism.” Opening with a quotation 
from Shakespeare, where he speaks of ‘‘ That unknown country, 
from whose bourne no traveller returns,” the lecturer next took 
a survey of the Spiritualism in different countries and ages ; 
tracing the phenomena in the sacred books of the East, the self- 
mesmerism prevalent among the Brahmins, and the allusion to 
what we call mesmerism in Sanskrit literature. He quoted the 
narrative ‘‘ from Grecian history,” of Lycurgus being summoned 
to the Olympian games by a voice which was not of earth. 
After taking his hearers over an interesting and comprehensive 
range of ancient and modern history, he concluded by predicting 
the absolute failure of both mudern theology and Atheism to 
supply the wants and desires of mankind; but contending 
that a scientific demonstration of a future life was necessary, 
and that could alone be given by Spiritualism. With this 
lecture, we understand, Goswell Hall will be numbered amongst 
the things of the past, sv faras regards its connection with 
Spiritualism. Whilst regretting that this step has been taken, 
owing, no doubt, to lack of support within and ill-concealed 
attacks from without, it seems somewhat strange that where 
there is a society in existence for the carrying on of Sunday 
services as its principal work, such services are given up by 
four members of the committee, without ever calling a meeting 
of either committee or members. What will become of the 
property—viz.: a harmonium and a goodly number of works in 
the library- -we are not told, but shall expect to hear in the not 
far distant future. Under these circumstances I presume Mr. 
J. J. Morse will not occupy the platform next Sunday evening 
as advertised,—Res-Facta, 


CARDIFF. 


On Sunday last, the controls of Mr. J. J. Morse delivered 
two lectures in this town, both of which were marked by the 
ability characteristic of all their efforts. The subject of the 
morning lecture was ‘‘ The Coming Eden.” Tho controls drew 
graphic comparisons between the orthodox Eden of the past and 
the Eden of the future. The Eden of the future will be the 
outcome of the well-directed work of the humanity of the 
present and future generations. Each individual shall then fully 
recognise his duty to himself first, not in the selfish sense of 
the word, but so that by developing his latent abilities, by 
acquiring all the good he can, he may be the better fitted to dis- 
pense of his bounty to the less fortunate dnd needy. All shall then 
earn, and none slave for, their daily bread, and the labour of the 
world shall be more generally directed to supplying the necessi- 
ties of the world in preference to its wants. The religion of the 
future Eden will supplant every previous form of religion ; but 
it will nevertheless embody all the good and true of all forms of 
religion that have ever existed. The subject of the evening 
lecture was ‘‘ Spiritualism : its Morality.” What says Spiritual- 
ism? Has it a morality? Aye! With the vast import and 
significance of well-attested fact, it affirms that, on reaching 
the spiritual world, man is, as regards his spiritual being, but a 
repetition of what he was before quitting this lower world, and 
that not his faiths, but the motives which have actuated him 
in his daily life, decide his status in the next world. Looking 
by contrast at the vices of the world, the controls asserted that. 
the present day treatment of criminals but tends ‘to foster 
resentment, and perpetuate the conditions in which crime is 
nurtured, and that not until well-directed efforts are made 
to develop in criminals the better nature that is inherent in 
every individual, by educating them in the true sense of the 
word, and making them good and useful members of society, 
will any appreciable diminution of crime be effected.—E. A. 


GATESHEAD. 

On Sunday last Mr. Lloyd discoursed to a moderate audience 
upon the obstacles attending the investigation of the phenomena. 

On Monday evening the first annual meeting of the 
Gateshead Spiritual Evidence Society was held at their 
rooms, High-street, Gateshead. There was a good attendance 
of members. The president, Mr. Burton, occupied the chair. 
The report of the secretary, Mr. F. Sheppard, shewed ‘‘ that 
after twelve months’ active life, having ploughed through many 
difficulties, and struggled against many adverse circumstances, 
the Society looked forward to a still more useful life in the New 
Year. Making a bold venture at its very birth, in the taking of 
a large hall and ante-room which had to be cleaned out, fitted 
up, and furnished at considerable expense and labour, incurring - 
an outlay of about thirty pounds, the fact that they had fortu- 
nately been able to reduce this to about twelve pounds shewed. 
that, irrespective of the difficulties they had had to contend with, 
the Society had been healthy and progressive from the first. 
There is every reason to suppose that the bulk of the remaining 
debt will be removed in a few months. A library has been estab- 
lished containing about 130 volumes of books on Spiritualism and 
other subjects. During the year we have had several able lec- 
turers—Mr. J. J. Morse, Mr. T. P. Barkas, Mr. W. Howell, 


-our president Mr. H. Burton, Mr. Mahony, Mr. T. Dawson, 


Mr. W. H. Robinson, Mr. J. Rowe, Mr. W. C. Robson, and 
several others. The collections shew a large average in the 
second half of the year over the first half. Tae balance-sheet 
presented shewed an income of £55 9s. 8d. for the year, and an 
expenditure of £51 18s. 9d.,' leaving a balance in hand with 
the treasurer of £3 10s. lld. We desire to express our 
gratitude to all those who have laboured for and otherwise con- 
tributed to the welfare of the Society.” 

Several important suggestions were made in regard to the 
welfare of the Society, to which effect will be given by the com- 
mittee at an early date. Mr. Burton and Mr. Sheppard were 
requested by the members to frame a code of rules for the 
government of the Society, to be presented before the first 
meeting of the new committee. The officers chosen for the 
next year are: Prosident: Mr. H. Burton; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Stevenson and Grey; treasurer, Mr. N. Martin; cor- 
responding secretary, Mr. F. Sheppard ; financial secretary, Mr. 
J. Shield; librarian, Mr. Bambridge; and a committee of 
seven, Mr. T. Dawson, Mr. D. Nicholson, Mr. J. Bruce, Mrs. 
Martin, Mrs. Skele, Mrs. S. Kell, and Miss Martin. <A concert 
will‘be held, for the benefit of the funds, on Tuesday evening, 
January 2nd. On Sunday Ist, Mr. W. H. Robinson will lecture on 
‘‘Spiritualism : its Facts and Principles” ; and on the following 
Sunday Mr. Burton will occupy the platform. 


NoRTHUMBRIAN. 

“LIGHT” FUND. 
Amount already acknowledged £199 14 6G 
J. H. Gledstanes 19 2 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. W.—You are not alone in the views you express; but you 
* can help to bring about what you desire by sending us some 
account of your own experiences, 
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‘THE CONDUOT OF POUBLIO PHYSIOAL SEANOES, 


Circular issued by the Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great 
‘Russell-street, W.C. 


Few Spiritualists can have failed to note, with regret, the 
deterioration which has of late years taken place in the con- 
ditions under which physical phenomena have been sought in 
public.séances. 

These conditions—so favourable to fraud on the part of 
dishonest mediums, and so calculated to excite suspicion in the 
minds of observers—have led to the most disastrous results. We 
are not speaking without full warrant when we say that there 
is hardly a public medium for physical manifestations in this 
country against whom, at one time or other, charges of imposture 
have not been brought. We fear that in some cases no reason- 


able doubt can be entertained that fraud of the grossest kind was 
really perpetrated; whilo in other cases there is reason to 
believe that—whatever may have boen the appearance to inex- 
perienced spectators—there was no conscious deception on the 
part of the medium. 

But in either case the name of Spiritualism has been brought 
into discredit, and we are forcibly driven to the conclusion that 
our methods of procedure must be amended, We must demon- 
strateour abhorrence of imposture by disavowing and discouraging 
all conditions which do not plainly shut out even tho suspicion 
of its possibility. 

Obviously these remarks can have little reference to family 
circles, which are naturally held sacred by those who regard 
them as affording opportunities ‘for veritable ‘‘communion with 
the dead.” But it is open to grave question whether—even in 
the case of family circlec—inguirers should ever be permitted to 
make their first acquaintance with Spiritual phenomena by 
introduction to séances held for physical manifestations in the 
dark, or where a cabinet is used for the seclusion of the medium. 

We are chiefly concerned, however, with what are known as 
public or promiscuous séances for physical manifestations. 
These have been of late years generally marked by the following 
characteristics :—(1) The séance has been conducted in imperfect 
light, or in total darkness. (2) The medium has been isolated 
from the circle, by being placed either in a cabinet or behind a 
curtain. (3) The sitters have been, either wholly or in part, 
unacquainted with the subject and with each other. (4) There 
has not infrequently been a manifest want of harmony, con- 
sequent upon differences of opinion as to the nature and value 
of the tests employed. 

These conditions, usually found in combination, effectually 
preclude careful and dispassionate investigation ; open wide an 
avenue. to fraud ; suggest suspicion of its presence even where it 
does not exist ; and in many cases, we fear, expose the medium 
to very injurious influences. 

Such conditions should be allowed to prevail no longer. 
‘¢ Mixed” circles should be as little mixed as possible—mere 
wonder-seekers, and men whose moral atmosphere 1s known to 
be impure, being carefully excluded. Above all, darkness should 
give way to light. In the early days of Spiritualism public dark 
circles were the exception, and there is no need for them now. 
There is abundant evidence that, with mediums of the present 
day, satisfactory phenomena, including even ‘‘ form” manifesta- 
tions, can be obtained without isolation—the medium, where a 
cabinet is used, being placed near, but outside of it, and in full 
view of the sitters. But even if this were not so, it is neither 
wise nor honourable tv expose mediums to the risks which have 
been shewn to attend séances held wnder the conditions that 
nave of late been prevalent; and it were far better that we 
should have no public manifestations of physical phenomena 


than that they should be sought under circumstances which, to 


say the least, inevitably conduce to suspicion. 

In view of all these considerations, believing that fraud is 
not of the essence of this confessedly obscure subject, but rather 
an accident dependent on faulty conditions of rosearch ; feeling 
that Spiritualists have the remedy for the evil in their own hands, 
and that without its conscientious application they cannot hope 


to maintain a fair reputation before the world ; we earnestly 


recommend—hat in all public circles held for physical pheno- 
mena, the medium be so placed, and in such light, as to be 
continuously under observation by each member of the circle. 


Edwin Adams, Cardiff 
W. P. Adshead, Derby 
Alexander Aksakof, St. Petersburg 
G. P. Allan, London 
W. R. Armstrong, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
R. Baikie, M.D., late H.E.I.C.S., Edinburgh 
*T. P, Barkas, I'.G.S., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Frederick A. Binney, Manchester 
*Annoa Blackwell, Paris 
John L, Bland, President of Hull Psychological Society 
Hannah Blundell, Manchester 
John James Bodmer, London 


- Hugh Booth, Sowerby Bridge 


Eliza Boucher, Minehead 

Colonel Joshua Brayn, Jersey 

Emma Hardinge-Britten, Manchester 
William Brown, Burnley 

Henry Burton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Alexander Oalder, London oo , 
| tRobert Redgrave Cann, Harleston. Norfolk . 

Robert Scammell Clarke, Hon.Sec, Plymouth Free Spiritual Society 

John Colley, Hon. Sec, Birmingham Christian Spiritualist Society 

John Cowie, Dumbarton 7 

John Crake, Houghton-le-Spring 

William Day, Ipswich 

James Dawbarn, London 

Thomas Dawson, Hon. Sec. Gateshead Spiritualist Society - 

David Duguid, Glasgow a 

T, H. Edmands, Sunbury-on-Thames 

§W. Eglinton, London 
J. Crossley Eno, Dulwich 
Thomas Everitt, London 
John S. Farmer, London ; ; 

Lewis Firth, Hon. Sec. Rochdale Spiritualist Society 
Richard Fitton, Manchester | 
Charlotte FitzGerald, London 

D. G. FitzGerald, M.S.Tel.E., London 

Elizabeth FitzGerald, London 

*Hannah Ford, Leeds | ; | 
George Forster, Hon. Sec. Seghill Spiritualist Association 
H. E, Frances, Hon. Sec. Brixton Psychological Society 
William Gill, Brighton et os 
Henry Goodchild, Hon. Sec. Middleshorough Assoc, Spiritualists 
Thomas Grant, Maidstone 
G. F. Green, London | . 

Joseph N. Greenwell, Hon. Sec. Dalston Association 
S. C. Hall, F.S.A., London ; 

*Mrs. F. V. Hallock, Chiswick, London Rss : 
William Hardy, Hon. Sec. Sheffield Psychological Associatios . 
Samuel Hayes, Hon. Seo. Macclesfield Socicty of Spiritualists 
Georgiana Houghton, London . 
Hugh Hutchinson, President Islington Home Circle 
John Enmore Jones, London 
H. A. Kersey, Newcastle-on-Tyne | 
W. F. Kirby, London - 

Edward Larrad, President Leicester Spiritualist Society 

John Lamont, Liverpool 

P. G. Leymarie, President Soc. Sci. d’Etudes Psychologiques, Paris 
J.E. Lightbown, Hon. Sec. Manchester and Salford Soc. Spiritualists 
R. W. Lishman, Hon. Cor. Sec. Central London Spir. Evidence Soc. 
“M.A. (Oxon.)," London 

Iver MacDonnell, London so . 

John McG. Munro, Hon. Sec. Glasgow Association of Spiritualists 
Thomas McKinney, Peterborough 

*C. C. Massey, London 
William Miall, London 
William Morris, London 
J.J. Morse, London 
Hay Nisbet, Glasgow 
Roden Noel, London 
W. G. Pickersgill, London 
Thomas Pinkey, Durham 
Richard Pearoe, London 
Cornelius Pearson, London 

*Edward R. Pease, London 

*Frank Podmore, London : 

*Thomas Pole, Clifton 
Charles Poole, Hon. Sec. Yorkshire District Com. of Spiritualists 
John Pringle, Hon. Sec, Hetton Spiritual Society i, 
S. R. Redman, London 
George Ridley, Hon. Sec. North Durham Spiritualist Society 
A. J. Riko, The Hague | 
W. C. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
James Robertson, Glasgow 
E. Dawson Rogers, London | . 
George Rogers, President Macclesfield Society of Spiritualists . 
John Rouse, Croydon | v= 
Adam Rushton, Minister, Macclesfield Society of Spiritualists 

tThos Shorter, London 
J. Bowring Sloman, Plympton 
S. T. Speer, M.D. (Edin.), London 
M. A. Stack, London 
Lucia C. Stone, Bridport 
Edith L. Stone, Bridport 
Morell Theobald, London 
Ellen Miall Theobald, London 
hy. A. Tietkens, London 
I. Thompson, Manchester 

*F. Louisa Thompson Nosworthy, Liverpool 
Charles Tomlinson, London 
George Tommy, Bristol 
Jno. P. Turner, Leamington 
Mary Wainwright, London 

+Alfred Russel Wallace, F.R.G.S., Godalming 
E. W. Wallis, Nottingham 

*Rev. W. Whitear, London . ‘ 

W. Winlow, Hon. Sec. Ashington Spiritual Society, Northumberland 
Oswald Wirth, Paris | 
George Wyld, M.D., London 
J. I’. Young, Lianelly 


[Persons wishing to have their names added to the above list 
are invited to intimate their desire to the Resident 
secretes Mr. Thomas Blyton, 38, Great Russell-street, 


* Is of opinion that public miscellaneous séances for »physical manifesta 
should be altogether discontinued. ad Hom 

¢ Would prefer that the word “conscious” should bo omitted from the last 
sentence of the second paragraph. . 

t Is of opinion that public miscellaneous s¢éances and professional medium- 
ship for physical manifestations should be altogether discouraged. 

§ Is opposed to all public séances, whether in the light or the dark, unless the 
conditions are favourable to a complete investigation. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)"” 


The Daily Telegraph of December 14th contains a friendly 
and appreciative article treating. of the work of the “ Society for 
_ Psychical Research.” The writer is pleased to say that the 
Society approaches the subjects with which it deals in a 
‘ thoroughly scientific spirit ; they take nothing for granted— 
what they desire is research to attain truth, not inquiry to 
confirm any prejudice, belief or prepossession.”’ That is a fair 
description of the aims of the Society. It has, perhaps, gone out 
of its way, and not unreasonably, being what it is, to makea new 
departure, and it can at any rate claim that it is not hampered by 
any inheritance of belief or theory that its predecessors in the 
field of research have formulated for themselves. 


I see there is a demand for “more facts.” It is not to be 
denied that the philosophers. have been having what our 
American friends call ‘‘a good time” lately. “They have been 
portentously long in disquisition, and, to the average un- 
metaphysical mind, they have probably been—well, not clearer 
than usual. But then the philosophy of Spiritualism cannot 
be put in a nutshell, nor can it be expressed in the terms of 
a child’s primer. And as to facts, they can’t be made to order ; 
or rather, perhaps I should say, we do not want them made to 
order. There may possibly have been a trifle too much of that 
manufacture in days gone by. The facts do not come as 
regularly as they used to come. And he must be a very 
unobservant student of his subject who does not see that the 
facts were presented with unbroken persistence during a period 
of years—so regularly, so rapidly, so astonishingly, that the 
most careful observer could do nothing but look and wonder, 
There was no time to speculate, no room for philosophy. Hardly 
could the attitude of mere wonder give place to a critical and 
cautious posture of mind. We could not even attempt to 
classify, to order, to tabulate, to describe. Most of us were 
carried away by mere astonishment. | 


But what is the case now? For some years past there has 
been little or no material addition to the group of facts that were 
presented to our notice in the early years of modern Spiritual- 

ism, and down to, say, 1876. But, instead, the minds of 
thoughtful Spiritualists, satiated with facts, have turned 
instinctively, or by inspiration of our teachers, to seek a philo- 


sophy that shall comprehend these facts. That crude, disorderly, 


undigested mass must be arranged ; its facts must be put into 
shape, labelled, and so set forth that their orderly beauty may 
appear. The surface explanations, roughly arrived at without 
much care and after short experience, must be sifted. The 
speculations of all the various schools of thought, that in days 
of old and in other countries have dealt with Spiritualism and 
kindred subjects, must have an attentive hearing. The Eastern 
Occultist makes the tremendous claim that he has done what we 
want to see done. Surely he may be listened to if, haply, he 
can and will enlighten us. The mystic, the disciple of Sweden- 
borg—all may claim a hearing. Hence this Babel of philosophy, 
theosophy, and various sects that end in—sophy, without much 
claim to wisdom. The facts are here; they are our inalienable 
_ property, belonging to us and to our heirs for ever. But where 
_is the mind that shall deal with them? Who is the ceming 
philosopher? Which is the sterling system of truth? I cannot 
tell without listening to all. I am fully sure that order will 
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1880). Janet was ho ordinary woman, for she did not learn to 
write until she was fifty, and she lost her sight at the age of 
sixty. The book contains more than one case of interest to the 
Spiritualist. That which I am about to quoteis curious from the 
apparent presentation of a symbolic vision to two persons, This 
is the narrative :— 

“The following incident which I have heard my mother 
relate, took place more than eighty years ago, in the town of 
Hamilton, where my parents resided at that period. The 
reader may rely on the truth of the details, but must be left to 


draw what conclusion he thinks most agreeable to the dictates of . 


his own reason and judgment on such appearances. A man of 
colour, who went by the name of ‘ Black Solomon,’ who was 
also a resident in the same town, lay on his death bed. In the 
night on which he died his daughter and a woman who sat up 
with her were sitting a little apart from the bedside to let him 
have air. He was in the agonies of death ; but the watchers 
were unable to leave their seats, for on the hed of the dying 
man they saw at his head something white, but of indefinable 
shape, and athis feet a similar object, but quite black. At each 
convulsive gasp of the man the appearances advanced as if to 
meet, which they did as he expired. Then ensued what seemed 
a conflict, in which the white object seemed victorious, for it 
rose above the corpse with a triumphant waving of white 
drapery, while the black seemed to cower and shrink away. The 
interpretation of this supernatural scene is very palpable, but 
I leave it to the serious reader to form his own opinion on the 
subject.” 

These two persons would not be likely to understand the mystic 
symbolism of the vision—the black, typical of evil, presented at 
the feot, its appropriate position, allegorically speaking ; and the 
white, the symbolic principle of good, also in its proper place at 
the head ; then the conflict between the two, and final victory of 
good over evil. If a single seeress had seen the vision one 
would have no difficulty in regarding it as an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the new birth of the departing soul. Such, indeed, 
it manifestly was, and it is possible that it was presented only to 
one of the watchers, who described it to the other. If both saw 
it, it is an almost unique case of a synchronous vision presented 
to two persons. 


Another case I may quote, not becauseitisspecially interesting, 
but because it is a fair instance of many stories which are 
susceptible of an explanation consistent with natural causes, 
which explanation we are bound to give and to admit as good 
and sufficient. And yet, conceding this, I cannot but believe 
that there is an unseen agent utilising this natural cause, and 
operating through it. I believe that we shall err if we limit the 
action of spirit only to such cases as are not susceptible of ex- 
planation in accordance with known laws. The spiritual and the 
supernatural are not conterminous. We cannot tell when, where, 
and how spirit acts. But there are some of us who think they 
know that its action is ubiquitous, and that some of the most 
apparently trivial acts of our lives are overruled and guided by 
unseen counsellors and guardians. We can, in great matters, 
trace the influence and even recognise the guidance. In smaller 
matters, if we cannot always tell whether chance has directed or 
fancy deluded, we can carry on our faith and believe that great 
causes are not used to produce small effects, but that the natural 
may be utilized by spirit for its spiritual purposes. So the 
domain of law, as we understand it, is, as it seems to me, per- 
vaded by the action of spirit, and our thoughts and acts, that 
seem most surely our own, may be the suggestion or inspiration of 
unseen but not unknown friends. 


The story runs thus :— : 


“€ There was a Mrs. Rae who lived in our neighbourhood, and 
was an intimate friend of my mother. This woman was, by 
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distress of mind, pining after him day by day, and often express- 
Ing a wish to see him once again. My mother did what she could 
with her, by entreaty and prayer, to submit to the will of God 
in this dispensation, but it was in vain. She began to neglect 
her person and family, and would still repeat the sinful words, 
‘O 1 that I mightsee him once again!’ My mother had not 
seen her for some days, and was surprised by a call from her. 
She was washed and dressed, and wore a look of resignation, 
almost cheerfulness, so that my mother could not help express- 
ing wonder at the happy change. .‘Dear Mary,’ she said, 
‘in my rebellious and sinful grief I would not listen to the voice 
of man. I neededa reproof from God, and I got it. Two 
days before this, I was sitting alone, mourning for my lost 
darling, and still the wish rose from my heart to my lips: ‘O! 
that I might see him once again,’ when, lifting up my eyes, I 
saw, as it were, in the air—so near me that I could have put 
my hand on the place—the appearance of my child just as you 
saw him at the moment of dissolution, his face distorted, and his 
little hands twitching in strong convulsions. My eyes were 
fixed upon the sight, for I was powerless to look away. It re- 
mained so long that I had time to say more than once, 
‘God in mercy remove this sight 
was removed, and my conscious heart said, ‘ Thou hast had 
thy wish, art thou satistied?’ I fell on my knees, and with 
tears besought God to pardon my guilty murmuring and sinful 
wish. It was remarked of this woman, that although after- 
wards she met with many severe trials and bereavements in her 
family, she sustained them with true Christian resignation and 
fortitude. Some will say that this was an instance of spectral 
illusion. It may have been so; but she never having before nor 
ever after had any visitation of the kind, this view of the matter 
is doubtful, but there’ is one thing certain, that whatever the 
cause might be, the effect was good, and that good remained with 
Mrs, Rao during the remainder of her life.” © M.A. (Oxon.) 


THEOSOPHIC TEACHINGS. 


By the Hon. Roden Noel. 


No. III. 

T have now explained that, though the Logos is a Common 
Nature, we Christians believe Him to be also Personal, and 
that we are in Him as He is inus. ‘I in you, and youin 
Me,” were the words of our Blessed Lord. And He had 
atoned His God-consciousness with that of His soul. 

When ‘‘C. C. M.” says that the material upon which the 
antecedent energy of thought works, so as to produce the sense 
of individuality, is “not a pure evolution from a transcendental 
source or content,” I disagree with him. It must be so, 
because all phenomena are. Or else, what is the account of 
them? Whence do they arise, and what is their sufficient 
reason? Spiritual energy imposes a form ona given material, 
says “‘C.C. M.” Quite true. But whence the given material? 
It can only be the spiritual energy itself in a lower stage of 
development, in process of self-development. And even from 
the first, the Ego is dowble—subject-object, though in early 
sensation the elements are implicit. In Aristotelian phrase, 
the Active is developing the Passive reason. Moreover, in so 
far as the material is necessary to a particular potential indivi- 
duality, it is an integral factor in the transcendent individuality, 
and is only before it in conditional or phenomenal time-exis- 
Even if you regard it as belonging to 
other systems of intelligence, that is true, for all is in all. In 
the eternal, we are not isolated as we aio here and now, but we 
are in and by one another. But the potential object having 
become our object, it is henceforth part and parcel of ourselves 
for ever—though it will undergo transfiguration in thought. 
(By objective, however, remember that the Germans mean 
necessarily true for all—even the book would have a relative 
objectivity, because it is a percept for Jack, Tom, and Harry; 
but your experience as yours would be subjective only.) Tho 
‘fantecedont energy of thought” is more correctly to be regard- 
ed as transcendent, though, no doubt, we have existed in other 
spheres and states. And other Spirits are concerned in our mani- 
festation. Do not understand me to deny that our actual sub- 
jectivity is phenomenal only, just as external objects are; but 
the Real underlies both, and the Real glorifies, reveals, fulfils, 
not annihilates. 

Of the Divine Spirit ‘‘C. C. M.” says, ‘‘This noumenon, 
abstracted from all object or phenomena, is necessarily imper- 
sonal, inasmuch as individual consciousness is the opposition of 
subject and object.” Quite so. But who told ‘‘C, C. M.” that 
It ts abstracted from all object? The Father-Spirit is not so, 
if He has the Son, the Word, the Christ for object, and all 
other Spirits in Him. It appears that the Adept teachers have 
told ‘‘C, C. M.” otherwise. There isa very curious editorial note 
in the last (November) number of the Theosophist, in which it is 
claimed that there can be no Personal or Impersonal God, 
because the Brothers, though able to project their astral bodies, 
have not found Him. Now, really, how should this help thom? 


HT, 


the death of a favourite child, thrown into great grief and 


from me!’ It: 


Seeing that God is to be found by concentration, and not by 
dispersion? ‘‘Closer is He than breathing, more near than 
hands and feet.” The Occultists have just been assurmg us 
that in the astral region God is utterly absent—a country of 
mere shells, and elementaries. If He is anywhere, He is in the 
spiritual region, with which astral bodies have nothing to do— 
in love, charity, self-renunciation—though I myself do not 
think Him altogether absent from the astral, or even the physi- 
cal, sphere. Is He absent from art, science, philosophy! St. 
Catherine, Augustine, Leibnitz, and Newton could promenade 
their physical bodies, and one of them her astral body, and 
they found God. Bradlaugh, Baron D’Holbach, and a few very 
degraded savages, can promenade theirs, and find Him not. 
This sort of argument proves little. Our Lord knew the Father, 
and I suppose Gautama did not. Perhaps it was his loss, and the 
loss of many beside. But ‘“‘C. C. M.” argues that the imper- 
sonality of the Spirit (how does he reconcile this with the 
teaching of his Gurus, that there is no impersonal God?) is 
proved by the fact that It makes us impersonal, causes us to 
merge our individuality, as he reminds us the mystics have 
always sought to do. Now this I have by anticipation answered: 
in my letter about ‘‘The Perfect Way” in Licut, 25th Novem- 
ber. Love transports us out of ourselves, but the lover remains. 
implicitly, with the beloved for his adored object, else there is 
no love possible. In the final aspiration of Shelley’s ‘‘Epi- 
psychidion,” Love herself is slain in a barren and monstrous 
identification of her two necessary factors. We know and can 
imagine nothing beyond. The Abyss, Being, the Ungrund, the 
Nothing, these are but abstractions of our mind. a eS 

With respect to the m»umber destined to annihilation, my 


strong impression is that in ‘Isis Unveiled,” and in the letters of 


Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky to the Spiritualist, a great 
majority was spoken of as thus doomed; possibly I am mis- 
taken, but the numbers are certainly described as great. Look 
at the extract from the Book of Khiu-te in the November 
Theosophist. All the negative people, all the drones!—only the 
very good and—God save the mark !—the very bad, are immor- 
tal! Are not the negative, humdrum people the hoi polloi? 
They are to perish ‘‘by millions as self-conscious entities,” &c. _ 

What I admire most in the speculative teaching of the 
Orientals is their grand intuition of the Universal, and the alti- 
tudes of Being, Spiritual Calm, of the Central, as distinguished 
from the vicissitudes of atomistic, self-centred, earthly- 
passioned, vain, mortal, suffering, unreal existence—their strong 
sense of the impermanance of all this, of its constant subjection 
to interminable births and re-births, all restless with thirst 
unquenchable, which is fire. ‘‘In God’s will is our peace,” in the 
merging of our own in His—that has been the one grand funda- 
mental truth of all great religious teaching, and has been insist- 
ed on by the mystics of all creeds especially. But there is no 


é 


rest of our wills in God’s when our wills and God’s are merged ° 


in one common grave. And we of the West have our supple- 
mentary idea, though, perhaps, emphasising it unduly, of the 
transcendent value of every human, nay, of every individual 
soul, as also of the symbolic manifestation, and necessary self- 
development of the Absolute Spirit through the world of phe- 
nomena, even through evil, sin, sorrow,and pain, as well as their 
corresponding opposites ; so that the latter is not for us, as for 
Easterns, pure Maya and illusion of Brahm, but the Actual 
Substance of all, viewed imperfectly from our standpoint, and, 
therefore, under conditions of illusion, needing to be correlated 
with the sum total of conditions, in order to be harmonised with 
Divine Reason. But because I have criticised these particular 
teachings from the East, let no one imagine that I have not 
been deeply impressed with the Bagavad-Gita, and other grand 
monuments of Oriental thought. I protest, however, against 
the Nihilism to which these teachers would dogmatically con- 
duct us, though, no doubt, after a more lengthened promenade 
in the worlds of phantasmagoria than their brethren of corre- 
sponding schools of Nihilism in the West are willing to accord. 
Yet Spencer and Tyndal, Huxley and Hartmann too, have their 
“unknowable” and ‘‘unconscious” beyond matter and mind, 
though all, ultimately, arc to vanish into that ‘‘infinite azure 
of the past.” Spiritualists, dissatisfied with Christianity, thought 
they at least had secured some foothold in the void. These 
portentously learned, and miraculously gifted persons have come 
to undeceive them, though graciously promising them their 
“alliance” against that effete and misclievous superstition, called 
Christianity. : 

*“C. C. M.’s” reply, though very clever, does not seem to 
me to touch my arguments. I fear that, as in most philosophi- 
cal controversies, we shall havo been reminding the reader of 
two combatants vigorously striking tho air on either side of one 
another, supposing that they are inflicting mutual damage, but 
not roally touching each other at all. And for Spiritualists, 
who believe themselves the fortunate recipients of ready-made, 
if somewhat contradictory, revelations on all subjects and sundry, 
obtained through tilting tables, dead men materialised, and 
trance addresses more or less impromptu, it must seem rather 
hard to be asked to go through so much thinking for them- 
selves, like any ordinary mortals not so favoured ! 

However, the third paper of ‘“C. C. M.” is extremely in- 
teresting. Indeed, all are lucid philosophical expositions of the 
philosophy he has espoused; and if the people over the water 
were not such very great people as we are told they are 
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(shrouded in mystery, only a glimpse of their glory can be 
vouchsafed to .us—herein again unlike Christ—‘‘omne ignotum,”’ 
&e.), they would surely feel themselves under a_ real obliga- 
tion to him for thus forcibly representing and defending 
their views. All the opening sentences I agree with, I feel 
the value of, down to the words, ‘‘we moderns take for 
reason.”. J should have drawn the inference from them that we 
are immortal. But ‘‘C. C. M.” proceeds to shew the utter 
fallacy of such an innocent, and unphilosophical assumption. 
For, says he, our personality is a phenomenal experience, and 
depends on external conditions. Let them pass, and it must 
pass too. I suppose here we come to a distinct, and very pal- 
pable issue. My answer is, as before, it does no such thing. 
All particular experiences have particular causes, or special in- 
dividual energies of the substantial noumenon as basis of them ; 
else they remain unaccounted for. And Being would be Being, 
with a big B, to all eternity, with nothing coming out of it, 
simply. because there is.nothing in it, all alone in the solitary 
glory of its abstraction. It was well said of Spinoza’s substance 
that.it was a lion’s den with many footprints turned towards 
it, but-none returning; indeed, there would be no footprints 
even approaching, and the all-devouring Lion would himself 
perish of inanition—or rather, he could never himself be. 
Even poor Being would find itself in a bad case, for all the 
sublimity of ‘its too simple and vacuous content. Our Supreme 
Lord, Zero!—‘‘These be thy gods,” O Occultism! And how does 
this éxplain God’s rich world arvund us,.so prodigal of life and 
beauty, and all infinite variety? It.is a vain, dissolving dream, 
. answers the recluse. Nay, it is life we want—‘‘Of life—more 
life—our nerves are scant.”” Which is the very reprehensible 
state of mind characteristic of the wicked, according to the 
Eastern hermits, by the way (sec last Theosophist for November). 
The truth is, that the passive, and the active temporaments 
will mot easily be reconciled! And temperaments are th 
framers of systems, East, West, North, and South. : 
-These systems provide. no link between the One and the 
Many. But without such a link neither is possible. And as 
to the worldly conditions perishing, if they are modes of con- 
sciousness, as “‘O, O. M.” admits, they cannot; they only seem 
to do so because they fulfill themselves in ‘‘the other ;” but all 
that van only take place by virtue of their integration, differ- 
entiation, and identification in a subject, and subjects, The 


conditions are the result of our limitations. But we make 
them, tha@ygh not alone. They do not make us. 
They dominate us, but not for ever. But “OC. C. M.” 


proceeds to the proper topic he set himself to dis- 
ouss. And he positively tries to convince me that there are 
other phenomenal worlds besides that of our five senses! Why, 
if, he had attentively read the book of mine he was so kind as 
to review. in ‘‘ Licut,” he would find that I believe in as many 
kinds of phenomenal worlds as there are diversities of subjec- 
tive intelligence—and I know not how many there may be of 
these. Nor ever in my lifo have I objected to the astral light 
and the pictures in it as a phenomenon, if it can be scientifically 
roved, though the position of the authors of the ‘‘Unseen 
niverse”’ is seriously objected to by scientific men. Still it is 
quite possible that the Brothers may be competent to assert this 
as a fact. 3 ae? 
But alas ! ‘how impossible it seems for philosophical controver- 
sialists to-understand each other! This, then, is what ‘‘C. 0. M.” 
has all along been supposing me to object to, on the ground of 
my idealism ! Of course, his answer is perfectly crushing to 
any one.so objecting. If there is a. world of physical law, the 
domain of physical science, there may be a domain.of ‘“ astral” 
law, the. domain of occult science, and idealism has nothing 
whatever to do’ with it. Why of course—of course—‘ what 
fool,” as Mr. Swinburne says to somebody, “ is foolish enough ” 
to. deny it? It is a question. of evidence only. But does not 
“CG. C. M.” see that these theories of shells, &c., are metaphysical 
theories? Shells are bodies—all right; as much as ever you 
please. That is what ‘‘C. C.M.’s” friend says in this last 
number of ‘‘Licut.” But they aro also thinking bodies ! Well— 
here we are pulled up. .That is a metaphysical theory—it is 
not a question of evidence.for phenomena at all. A shell is a 


body able to give tests of personal identity, and 
with no personal identity, or synthetic principle of 
thought and sense differentiation behind it. ell, there I 


demur. Because even infallible ‘‘Mahatmas” may not assert 
& contradiction in terms. If it were a person, it might see 
pictures in the astral light. But if it is not one, it can do no 
such thing. And it is not one; therefore it cannot. Q.E. D. 
“G. C.” says it has ‘‘a species of personality.” Now what is 
that? It is either a person, or it is not. Choose. Personality 
is not a sort of wash or paint, of which you may give a thin 
coating to something else, which is not personal. ‘0. C. M.” 
compares these astral light representations to statues. With all 
my heart. He argues irrefragably that, though idealism be 
true, yet there are statues. They must be in some consciousness, 
but there they are, and the Adepts are not necessarily ignorant 
of the fact, because they do not refer to it. Is ‘*O.C. M.” 
sure that they would admit the fact? I should imagine from the 
words of their disciples that they would not. However, the 
general principle of ‘‘C.C.M.” is indisputable. But what 
‘C,.C. M.” and his friends argue, is that these shells arc 
animated, thinking statues, giving tests of human identity, and 


yet with no human individuality, which alone, by ‘‘ synthetic 
unity of apperception,” makes human thinking possible. — 

Certainly the pictures might be understood and translated by 
persons; but if my body without myself behind it walked into 
the Royal Academy, what does ‘‘C, C0. M.” imagine it would 
make of the pictures there? Yet theseare equally products of 
human thought, and expressive of it. Statues—yes; but the 
animated statue of Pygmalion, with no living woman behind 
it! We read in Dante that trees bled, and spoke; but then 
they had individual lost souls within them. ‘‘G.C.” puts the 
thing very plainly, and surely the result is simply grotesque. 
He says the converted man drops his bad habits with his astral 
body— or some other body, I really don’t know which—“ Kama- 
Rupa ”—it does not much signify. Well, if one leaves off one’s 
bad habits, how very obvious that one must leave them somewhere! 
Jf I change my old coat (or habit), there it is, and another man 
may see it lying on the chair. So of my old habits! / Surely 
they must be floating about somewhere, if I have dropped them ? 
Only my old coat cannot give tests of identity, and my old 
habits can. This is really:the funniest doctrine for philosophers 
of supernatural pretensions to preach. To the uninitiatedit might 
even appear to issue from a far different and nearer place than 
the Himalayas, a place I will not name in sucha connection, 
as it might sound profane! A more general. sense of humour 
would surely have secured us immunity from many a. strange 
system of philosophy. 

The simple question is—Can bodies think? Yes, says 
**O. C.M.” This is not a materialistic assertion at all, though it 
might seem so. Your idealism should be above taking alarm at 
it. If it does, it isa very crude idealism. Bodies can think, 
for bodies are themselves phenomena of consciousness—objects 
of thought—in thought. Well, this argument would prove a 
good deal. It would prove that a carpet can think, that a tea- 
caddy can think. And that, I suppose, is the doctrine of 
Occultism, which seems identical with the animism of savages. 
The elements, they say, think. Hydrogen thinks, To most of us, 
however, that seems nonsense. To say the brain, or the tea- 
caddy, is necessarily an object of, and in thought is 20¢ the same 
as to say, the brain or the tea-caddy think—thought is an energy 
of brain, or tea-caddy. But thought may be.concocted there, says 
my honourable opponent. Now just examine what this really 
means. The brain is not a witches’ cauldron, or a stewpan, and 
thought a broth of any kind, hellish, or heavenly. Granted ; 
we both know that; we are both idealists—(much to the 
bewilderment of the good readers of ‘‘LicHt,” by the way ! So 
much the worse for them—they must wish us anywhere!) Brain, 
then, is—and astral body also is—a complex phenomenon con- 
structed by thought; in this, says ‘‘C. C. M.,” thought may 
arise, be concocted. Now that cannot mean, I presume, that 
thought arises in a confined space (brain), for space is a 
thought, and presupposes it. It must mean particular thoughts 
of ours arise in connection with other thoughts we call ‘‘ brain.” 
When I feel hot, or see a colour, I might (though I don’t) also 
seo a vibration of certain nerve-ganglia, and nerve-fibrils. It 
can mean no more than that to an idealist, whether crude like 
myself, or advanced like ‘‘C. C. M.” and the Occultists. And I 
might perhaps conceivably on such occasions also perceive an 
ethereal—or astral light—vibration. If that is all you mean, I 
agree with you, but then you seem to palter with words in a 
double sense, because what modern thinkers in general mean by 
such a phrase is that brain (or astral body) is the. substance, or 
noumenon, and thought is the quality, or function thereof. 
You, if an idealist, mean just the reverse ; therefore you should 
not use your adversary’s pet chosen phraseology. But, ‘“‘C.C.M.” 
urges upon me, that we individuals are not alone, and do not 
think alone—a curious lesson to read one who ‘has written the 
book ‘0, C. M.” has so kindly reviewed, and one who on that 
subject agrees with Fechner. ‘‘We think into the World-Soul,” 
and are supported by it. Our thoughts, therefore, go out of 
ourselves, and may be percepts to others—precisely the doctrine 
of my own book! But what is the inference? That they go out 
of us—into no other intelligence—but gad about all by themselves ? 
Why is it to be charged on them that they are likely to behave 
in so lunatic, indecent, and utterly unconscionable a way ? They 
being essentially thoughts constructed by thinkers, and being 
impossible out of thinkers, cannot possibly do anything of the 
kind, and if ‘‘C. C. M.” thinks otherwise, there is no more to 
be said; his idealism and mine are utterly incapable of ever 
meeting and coinciding—though whether his or mine bo: the 
crudest I will not presume to determine. Our thoughts may go 
into the World-Soul (mind you, a highly personal Soul, far more 
so than ourselves); then the thoughts of the World-Soul—and 
inconceivably many others besides—may come into us (the brain, 
and astral body are thoughts of others, or of ours), but they 
all go from and come into synthetic unities of apperception, 
which is whatI mean by persons, or individuals, or Egos, or selves; 
for them to be in another position, and hang about between, is as 
impossible as for two and two to make five; simply because the 
very differentia of thought is that it belongs to a thinker. 

But though we ‘‘think into a world-consciousness,” and into 
other minds, our thoughts still belong to us, and will come home 
to roost,—wull return to their parent, when he, and others 
are more perfect, more at one in the Universal. 


ErratuM.—In my last article on p. 575, for ‘‘a cluster of 
memories” read “a bevy of memorics,”—R. W, 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
Reports of the proceedings of Spiritualist Societies in as succinct a form as 


possible, and authenticated by the signature of a responsible officer, are solicited 


for insertion in ‘* Ligut.’’ Members of private circios will also oblige by con- 
tribnting brief records of noteworthy occurrences at their s¢éances. 

The "Editor cannot undertake the return of mauuscripts unless the writars 
expressly request it at the time of forwarding, and enclose stamps for the return 


Postage. 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Five lines and under, 3s. Ono inch, 4s. 6d. Half- column, £1. Whole 
Column, £22s. Pago, £4. A reduction made for a serios of insertions. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders may be made payablo to Epwarp T. 
BENNETT, at the Chief Office, London. Halfpenny Postage Stamps received for 


amounts under 10s. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIO. 
“Lieut” maey be obtained direct from our Office, and alsors of Kh. W. ALLEN, 
4, Ave Maria-lane, London, and all Booksellers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.. 


WE are pleased to be able to inform our readers that Professor 
Barrett has kindly promised to place in our hands, for 
publication in ‘‘ Lieut,” records of several cases of great 
interest relating to psychical phenomena, which have occurred 
in private families, and in regard to which he can himself 
personally vouch for the trustworthiness of the testimony. 
Professor Barrett has devoted himself, with remarkable 
assiduity, for many years, to the careful study and investiga- 
tion of these phenomena and no one is better able than 

himself to sift the chaff from the wheat—to distinguish 
between the merely apparent and the real. We believe our 
friends will gladly welcome the appearance of these records 
in our pages. | 


1883. 


Wirg the new year the price of ‘“‘Licut” will bo reduced 
to twopence, or post-free 10s. 10d. per annum, paid in 
advance ; while the size and number of pages will remain 
the same as at present. This reduction has been determined 
upon in consequence of very strong representations which 
have reached us that the change will add very materially to 
our circulation, and thereby greatly extend the sphere of 
our usefulness. We hope that the friends to whose sugges- 

' tions we have thus deferred will do their best to ensure the 
fulfilment of their own prognostications. 

Those of our readers who have already forwarded subscriptions 
at the present rate, will either have their term of supply 
proportionately extended, or will for a time receive an 
additional copy of the J ournal. In the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary, the latter course will be adopted, in 
the hope that the second copy will be forwarded to persons 
who may thereby be induced to become subscribers for 
themselves. 

Many of our friends can well afford to aid in the extension of 
our circulation. Let them begin with the new year to 
take two or more copies instead of onc, and so introduce 
‘‘ Licht” amongst their friends and neighbours. They will 
thus be doing a good work, and at the same time make our 
success secure. 
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MRS. HARDINGE BRITTEN. 


Our London readers will be gratified to learn that we are 
about to have a visit from Mrs. Hardinge Britten, and we 
cannot doubt that they will give her a very cordial welcome. 
Mrs. Britten’s brilliant talents, and her long and distinguished 
services to the cause of Spiritualism, justify this confident 
anticipation—to say nothing of the fact that she has in London 
many personal friends who will be delighted to see her amongst 
them once again. 

Mrs. Britten has cheerfully consented to attend the rooms of 


the Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great Russell-strect, 


at seven o'clock, on the evening of Monday week, January 8th. 
The first part of the evening will be devoted to social intercourse, 
and an exchange of friendly greetings, after which Mrs. Britten 
will kindly reply, under Spirit influenco, to any questions which 
may be put to her, in relation tu topics in which tho company 
may be generally interested—the quostions having reference of 
course to Spiritual subjects. For the sake of order it would be 
well if friends having questions to put would hand them 
in written form to the chairman. It need hardly be added that 
admission will be perfectly free to all members and friends. 

On Sunday, January 7th, Friday, January 12th, and Sunday, 
January 14th, Mrs. Britten will lecture in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, under the auspices of the Metro- 


politan Spiritual Lyceum, aud on Wednesday evening, January | 


10th, a public reception will be given her at the same place. 
Further particulars regarding the Sunday services will be found 
in our advertising columns. 


Nica ice asc REFUTATION 
2 22 MATERIALISM. 


By George Wy Wyld, M.D. 


On Friday evening, the 22nd inst., Dr. George Wyld read a 
paper on this subject before the members of the Central 
Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great Russell-street, Mr. E. 
Dawson Rogers in the chair. The paper was avery valuable 
one, but much too long for our pages. We have pleasure, 
however, in presenting the following extracts to our readers :— 

The term clairvoyance is French, and means clear-seeing, 
but it appears to me to be an inadequate term, because it might 
signify clear optical vision or clear mental vision, whereas what 
is signified by the term is the power which certain individuals 
possess of seeing external objects under circumstances which 
render tho sight ‘of. these objects impossible to physical optics. 
In short, by clairvoyance we mean the power which the mind 
has of seeing or knowing thoughts and physical conditions, and 
objects hiddon from or beyond the reach of the physical senses ; , 
and if the existence of this faculty can be established, we arrive 
at a demonstration that man has a power within his body as yet 
unrecognised by physical science. I regard mind-reading as the 
most common form of clairvoyance, and the capability of seeing 
the contents of closed boxes or envelopes as the most rare form, 
because, as I believe, the faculty is generally connected more 
or less with the known, or it may be, the unknown sympathy of 
human beings ; and hence the clairvoyant diagnosis ‘of. hidden 
disease is much more common than the seeing of inanimate 
objects inside inanimate envelopes or boxes. 

The instances of clairvoyance which I shall present for consi- 
deration have been gathered either from my own experience. or 
from the records of my personal friends. I have selected these 
in preference to cases from books, partly because those which 
are published are already open for inspection, but chiefly because 
instances occurring within one’s own experience, or that of per- 
sonal friends, are brought before the mind with more detail and 
intensity, and are capable of more thorough investigation ; and 
in order to increase confidence I havo, where no objections were 
made, given names and addresses. 

In attempting to analyse and classify cases of olairvoyance, 
they appear to me to arrange themselves in the following 
order :— 

Thought-reading. 

Brain-reading of forgotten or sbiant thoughts. .: 

Seeing bodily diseases, as if the body were transparent. 

Psychometry as described by Professor Denton, ‘namely, 
the knowledge the psychic obtains by a clue, ‘such as 
a lock of the hair of some absent person, or some 
portion of a distant object. 

Travelling clairvoyance, or seeing Sag at a distance 

- beyond physical vision. 

Seeing objects secreted in boxes or envelopes, or vehanerias 
hidden or unknown to any one present. - | 
Seeing future events. : | 
Entrancement and clairvoyance, as prouneed by the use of 

anssthetics. 
Thought-Reading. . 

A young lady, who has suffered much inconvenience as a 
thought-reader from her childhood, having been lately 
called upon at a public institution to pass an examination in 
harmony, had a lesson set her on the black board, her own 
teacher being present. The solution of the problem was much 
beyond her ability, but her teacher, anxiously desiring that his 
papil should succeed, but having no knowledge of her thought- 
reading powers, harnionised the passage in a complicated form 
in his own mind, when, much to his surprise, immediately the 
young lady took up the chalk and note for note wrote down on 
the black board the harmony as it existed in his own mind. 
This, I think it will be admitted, is not only a striking, but a 
very interesting illustration of the faculty of thought-reading ; 
and, in estimating the force of this instance, it must be remem- 
bered that tiie mother, the teacher, and the pupil all assert’ that 
the exercise accomplished was much beyond the normal 
capabilities of the young lady. Does this case not suggest that 
successful pass examinations may sometimes in part be the result 
of brain-picking ? | | 
Brain-Reading. 

This differs from thought-reading in this, that the thought- 
reader desires you to think strongly of the subject to be read, 
but the brain-reader often not only reads the thoughts which are 
at the time absent from your mind but he often reads thoughts ~ 
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which you have not only forgotten, but the existence of which 
you deny, until subsequently they are recalled to your 
remembrance. 

As an instance of brain-reading, I may mention that on the 
25th November I experimented with Mr. Hopcroft, 47, Tavi- 
stock-crescent, Westbourne-park, and having entranced him, I 
presented him with twelve playing-cards enclosed in twelve 
envelopes, and asked if he could name the cards. This he 
entirely failed to do, but he at once said, ‘‘ Those cards were 
not put into these envelopes by yourself—thoy were placed 
there by a lady; a tall, rather stout lady about fifty years of 
age. She has been in Devonshire, and you were not in the 
room when she placed them in the envelopes—you went out of 
the room in order that you might say you had no hand in it.” 
All this’was exactly true, and there was no one in the room but 
myself and the psychic. It was not thought-reading, for my 
thoughts were all in the direction that the sensitive should 
name the cards. I then presented him with an iron ring which 
I always take with me when I attend séances. And he at onco 
said: ‘‘ You take this ring to séances. You often visit a medium 
quite near your house. She is not a professional : she takes no 
money ; she is married to a gentleman, and their people are 
fighting people ; one is Cap—Cap—Captain J--J—James.” He 
did not mention the lady’s father, but he was also a fighting 
person, namely, General 8S. Ido not think this was thought- 
reading, for my thought and wish were that he should give 
me some ideas as to my experiences with the iron ring. 

- Olairvoyance in Disease. 

This is a most interesting faculty in itself; but it has this 
further to recommend it, that its object is not mere curiosity, 
but the benevolent relief of human suffering. 

Eighteen months ago I had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of Mrs. D. I told her I had a very dear 
friend who for years had intense agony for hours every night in 
his back and chest, and that latterly he had been obliged to sit 
up all night in a chair, and that his legs had begun to swell. 
Mrs. D. expressed great sympathy for my friend, and most 
kindly begged I would let her see him, as she thought she 
would be able to suggest something for his relief. This gentle- 
man had regularly for three years been under many of the lead- 
ing physicians of London. Some said that there must be some 
obscure heart affection. Others said it was neuralgia; one said 
it was gout ; and the last consulted said it was malignant caries 
of the spine. My friend met Mrs. D. in my house, and she 
merely looked at him, and asked a few questions of an unim- 
portant kind. I then perceived that she wished to speak to me, 
and so I asked my friend to go into the next room, and when we 
were alone she said— 

‘‘ T have seen what the disease is; I saw it as distinctly as 
if the body were transparent. There is a tumour behind the 
heart, about the size of a walnut ; it is of a dirty colour; and 
it jumps and looks as if it would burst. Nothing can do him 
any good but entire rest.” | 

I at once saw what she meant, and sat down to write to my 
friend’s medical attendant as follows :— 

‘* T believe I have discovered the nature of Mr, ——’s dis- 
ease. 
size of a walnut. It is this which causes tho slight displace- 
ment which has been observed in the heart, and the pressure of 
the tumour against the intercostal nerves is the cause of the 
agony in the back, and the peripheral pains in front of the 
chest. You are going to-morrow to see Sir in consulta- 
tion ; shew-him this diagnosis, and let me know what he says.” 

Next day the patient had this consultation, and at once Mrs. 
D.’s_ diagnosis was confirmed, and afterwards all the doc- 
tors who had, during the last three years, missed the true dia- 
gnosis now confirmed it. They also all agreed with Mrs. D. 
that the only thing to be done was to take entiro rest. This 
treatment during the last cightcen months has been more or 
less followed up, and with the result that the pains have been 
reduced toa minimum. It is true that the diagnosis cannot be 
absolutely confirmed during life, but as the profession unani- 
mously pronounce the disease to be aneurism the diagnosis may 
be accepted as correct. This diagnosis has probably saved this 
gentleman’s life, as before Mrs. D. saw him ho was 


. allowed to shoot over Scotch moors, and to ride, drive, and 


play billiards, 
Psychometry. 
Dr. Buchanan, in 1849, found that out of o class of 130 
students at the Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati, forty-three 
signed a declaration that if they took into their hands certain 


He has an aneurism on the descending aorta, about the 


medical substances, concealed from them in paper, they suffered 
sensations and effects analogous to those experienced on swallow- 
ing those medicines—for instance, if they took ipecacuanha, 
concealed in paper, into their hands, they suffered from nausea 
and sickness, Reasoning and experimenting in the same direction, 
Professor Denton, geologist, Boston, wrote a book called ‘‘The 
Soul of Things,” which has passed through several editions. 
I believe that wearing apparel, rings, or hair belonging to an 
individual, can often act as a clue to the clairvoyant, and this 
is what Denton calls Psychometry. I have two instances of this 
to offer you. | 

For fifteen years I have worn a ring which my uncle wore 
for the last forty years of his life. On one occasion, I placed 
this ring in Mr. Macgeary’s hand, when instantly he was seized 
with spasms at the heart, and gasped for breath. My uncle had 
suffered from those symptoms, having died of advanced heart 
disease ; but this Mr. Macgeary could not have known. 

On another occasion, I placed this ring, which contains my 
grandfather’s hair, in the hand of Madame Blavatsky, and asked 
her to describe my grandfather. She said he was a tall and 
slender man, with a red face ; he took a good deal of port wine, 
and he had blue eyes. This was quite correct, but it was not mind- 
reading, as my thoughts weré on my grandfather's character. 

Professor Denton gives another instance. ‘‘ A doctor was on 
tho ice, and witnessed the death of a negro, who was accident- 
ally dashed out of a swing against a block of ice and killed.. The 
doctor went home, and began in the presence of some people to 
describe the accident, 2s he at the same time compounded and | 
rolled in his fingers some pills. These pills were sent to an old 
lady, who had no knowledge of tho accident to the negro, but 
she took the pills, and that night had a vivid dream of the 
catastrophe, in all its details, as if sho saw it.” | 

Travelling Clairvoyance. , 

Mr. Rouse, being in business, does not want his address 
published, but he permits me to give it in confidence. On tho 
18th November ho gave me the following narrative :—When Mr. 
Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church, the title-deeds of a 
good many properties had to be examined ; and among athers 
the title-deeds of Sir -Benson Maxwell, of Donegal, were 
demanded, but could not be found, and the advice of the 
lawyers was that the property should be’ placed in Chancery 
pending an arrangement. Matters were in this position, when 
a friend suggested that a clairvoyant might be consulted as to 
the lost deeds, but this suggestion was scouted by the family 
However, the late Mrs. General Robertson, of 49, Victoria- 
street, taking a great interest in the case, on her own responsi 
bility, consulted Mr. Rouse. She sat with him at the table, and 
almost immediately Mr. Rouse was convulsively moved to take 
a pencil and a sheet of paper, and to write in large letters, “ Go 
to Exeter and make inquiries.” This message being sent to the 
family in Ireland, was by them regarded as absurd ; but when 
Mrs. Robertson went back to Mr. Rouse, and sat at the table 
for further instructions, the same message, with increased 
energy, was given, ‘‘Go to Exeter and make inquiries.” At 
this stage of the case a friond in Ireland one day said to Sir 
Benson Maxwell, ‘‘ Your father was very intimate with the 
Rev. Mr. B. when he was settled here; why not talk the 
matter over with him?” Then it transpired that Mr. B. was 
now at Excter, and Mr. Rouse’s enigmatical instructions were 
called to mind. One of the family accordingly proceeded to 
Exeter, and had an interview with Mr. B., who examined 
the contents of a large box in his attics, and found the lost 
deeds. Mr. Rouse had no knowledge whatever either of tho 
deeds or of Mr. B., and I may add that the family wero very 
grateful for his services, and sent him a large present in 
acknowledgment. ; ; 

In the Spectator, November 11th, there is a review by the 
editor of the ‘‘ Life of Professor De Morgan,” by Mrs. Do 
Morgan, in which the following case of clairvoyance is given, 
The Professor was dining in a house’ which Mrs. De Morgan 
had: never scen. At this time she was engaged in mesmerising 
a girl for the cure of epilepsy, and the girl became entranced, 
and said, ‘‘I see the Professor; he is in the drawing-room, 
talking to the ladies and gentlemen ;” and she also described 
the room and furniture, and said, ‘I sce a tray with wine, 
and water, and biscuits.” Mrs. De Morgan thought this must 
be a mistake, and urged that it must be coffee which she saw ; 
but the girl would not give in, but insisted that it was wine, 
water, and biscuits. Shortly afterwards the Professor returned 
home, and confirmed the girl’s story in every particular as to the 
room and furniture, and the wine, water, and biscuits. 
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Hidden. Objects. 

Mr. Adolphe Didier, of 10, Berkeley-gardens, Gaivicn Hill, 
has narrated to me the following interesting cases, and I should 
say that I have known Mr. Didier for years, and I have always 
found him simple and truthful. It has been often said by 
sceptics that there can be little truth in clairvoyance, as no one 


gas I lost all connection with external things. Trains of vivid 
visible images rapidly passed through my mind, and were con- 
nected with words in such a manner as to produce perceptions 
perfectly novel. I existed in a world of newly connected 
and newly modified ideas. I theorised—I imagined that I made 
great discoveries—I exclaimed that nothing exists but thought. 


has ever gained the reward offered for reading the number of a | The universe is composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and 


bank-note enclosed in an envelope. In reply to this statement, 
Mr. Didier asserts that on two occasions he read the numbers 
and gained the prizes. Lord Ingestre once gave Didier an 
envelope containing, as he said, a £5 note, and said if he would 
read the number he should have the note. Didier replied, ‘‘I 
see only half a note.” This was correct, and he received the 
reward. On another occasion at Bath, a clergyman offered him 
a £6 note if he would read the number, the note being enclosed 
in an envelope. He succeeded: in giving the number, and he 
received tlie reward. On another occasion, Lord Ingestre took 
a book at random from the shelves, and holding it closed 
behind his back, asked Didier to read the first four lines on page 
27, and Didier succeeded in doing so. On several occasions 
Didier, when perfectly blindfolded, played écarté with gentle- 
men who brought their own cards, and on these occasions he 
sometimes named the cards in his adversaries’ hands, which, 
indeed, might be by mind-reading; but he also somtimes 
played his own hand without any one having looked at it, the 
cards lying as they were dealt, with their faces on the table. 

In accordance with these statements, Captain James tells me 
tha the has seen Alexis Didier, brother to Adolphe Didier, likewise 
play écarté with his hand lying on the table, face downwards, he 
being perfectly blindfolded. 

Mr. Redman, 5, Avenue-place, Brixton Hill,recently brought 
his sensitive, Frederick Smith, a youth of seventeen, to my 
house, and experimented before myself, Mrs. Boole, and three 
other ladies. He was blindfolded by means of soft paper folded 
double, and then gummed over his eyelids. This alone, as I 


-_ and Mrs. Boole found, produced upon us, when tested, so 


complete a blindness that we could not distinguish the brightly- 
lighted gas globes. But in the case of Smith a silk handker- 
chief was tied over this paper. Under these circumstances, 
Smith took a pack of my own cards, and concealing their faces 


from all present—he being at one side of the table and wo at | 


the other—threw down on the table any card we asked for. 
After this, he read correctly on two occusions the first line on 
the pages indicated of a book we gavo him—we being all 
ignorant of the words; and on another occasion he read a verse 
of poetry correctly, I merely pointing out the verse to be read, 
all present being ignorant of the words. All present agreed that 
Smith was perfectly blindfolded, and that he proved himself to 
be a true direct clairvoyant. 
Future Events. 


My friend, Mr. Joseph Hands, is an old surgoon, and lives 
at 84, The Grove, Hammersmith. He was one of the great Dr. 
Jenner’s assistants, and in his book on ‘‘ Will Ability,” 
pp. 138-7, he gives an interesting account of how one of his clair- 
voyants predicted that a certain patient who was dying of con- 
sumption would not die of that disease, but of stoppage in the 
bowels on the left side, and that he would die on a given day 
and at a fixed hour. This prediction was told to the sister of 
the invalid, but not to himself, and it all came to pass exactly 
as foretold. 

Mr. Hands also narrates tho following gipsy story, told him 
by Mrs. Francis, then residing at Blackheath :—‘‘ Before sho 
was married she, from kindness, permitted ‘a poor gipsy woman 
to pass through her confinement in a room over the laundry. 
After the ovent was over the gipsy, feoling grateful for the 
lady’s kindness, one day said sho felt impelled to tell her of the 
future. She said, ‘ You will be married clandestinely to a naval 
ofticer, and become the mother of three children; but your 
husband will treat you badly, and forsake you, and afterwards 
die from an accident, and after a time the three children will 
die within a few days of each other, and at last you will marry 
a second time.’ All this happened exactly as predicted, and the 
lady, although protesting to the doctors that her first marriage 
was so unhappy that nothing would induce her to marry a 
second time, yet at last fell a victim to a barrister—tho three 
children having all died of diphtheria.” : 

Clairvoyance Produced by Anasthetics. 
In the ‘ Lifo of Sir Humphrey Davy,” by his brothor, we 
read how this brilliant chemist in 1798 made experiments in 


pains. The delight was intense and sublime, and for a moment 
so intense and pure as to absorb existence. I felt as if possessed 


of new organs. I seemed a new being—a sublime being newly - 


created.” 

‘‘ Now, it would be difficult to give a more vivid conception of 
the ecstasies of some of those-who, by mesmeric entrancement, 
become lucid, clairvoyant, and prophetic, and it is very surprising 
that psychologists have never, after the manner of this chemist, 
poet, and philosopher, experimented with ansesthetics. . 

One day in the year 1874, I took chloroform to free myself 
from the intense agony I was suffering from the passage of a 
renal calculus, when suddenly I became conscious that I was out 
of my body. I distinctly saw myself iu a long robe standing in 
my bedroom about two yards from my unconscious body in the 
bed. It was not a dream, but a consciousness of existence out- 
side my body. I mentioned my experience to many, but I took 
little further notice of it till one evening about the Gth of 
January, 1880, when it suddenly. struck me. that in the use of 
anwsthetics we possessed an experimental method of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of the soul freed from the body. I then wrote 
at length upon this subject, the idea being, that as atmospheric 
air is tho natural stimulus of the lungs, and essential to life, so 
any form of asphyxia, whether produced by entrancement or by 
means of foreign gases, or by suffocation as in drowning, drives, 
as it were, the life out of the body, and thus expels the soul or 
mind. In all these forms of asphyxia the physical condition is 
almost identical and the psychological experiences are often iden- 
tical also; we have a body perfectly impervious to pain, and we 
have often an cestatic soul—that is, a soul operating independ- 
ently of the body, and, as I maintain from my own experience 
and that of mesmeric ecstatics, a soul operating externally to the 
body ; and if so, then the existence of the soul as distinct from 
the body can be experimentally demonstrated. 

Numerous cases which haye been brought to my: knowledge 
shew that chloroform, and some other gases when inhaled, can 
preduce clairvoyance; and I may add that my views. on this 
point have been confirmed by information abtained at the Denial 
Hospital in Leicoster-square ; and it: appears to me that if all 
medical men would record their psychological experiences in 
connection with ansesthetics, materialistic views would less fre- 
quently prevail among them. : 


Conclusions. 

I havo. thus by examples of. each stage of clairvoyance 
attompted to shew step by step the advance from simple thought- 
reading to deeper brain-reading, and from that to the still deeper 
diagnoses of internal bodily diseases hidden. from the eye. of 
sense but revealed to the penetrating eye of the.soul ; and: from 
that to the travelling of the soul to distances, on this earth 
beyond optical vision ; and thence to the highest powers of the 
soul as an independont mind knowing the past, the present, and 
the future, and leading to that ultimate climax of the soul 
whereby it ascends, as in holy entrancement, and enters the 
regions where the Immortals dwell. | 


Thus this intelligent power, called soul, operates not only 
independently of the senses but beyond the reach of the physical 
senses, and shews itsclf as an independent auto-noctic power 
triumphing over pain, and disease, and death, and penetrating 
mattor and acting as if its connection with mattor were but a 
passing accident. 

And just as chemistry can show that thore is no such thing 
as the destruction of matter but only its ever varyimg transfor- 
mations; and just as physics can prove that although power may 
disappear in one place it is only that it may reappear in another 
place, in obedience to tho law of the conservation of energy ; 80 
the soul of man as a thinking and auto-noetic power—although 
its external clothing may pass through various transformations 
and regenerations—can be demonstrated, as a wnity incapable of 
the subdivisions of decay; and thus as an immortal life it is 
destined to survive ‘‘ the war of elements, the wreck of matter, 
and the crash of worlds.” 

Wo may sit in a darkened theatre before the act, and by 
some minute chink in the dark curtain which separates the 


breathing nitrous oxide. His words aro:—‘‘ On fully inhaling the [ audionco from tho stage, obtain a glimpse of the splendid spec- 


——————— 


tacular luminosity which awaits us; and I would ask,Do not the | 


f 
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rare glimpses which clairvoyants sometimes obtain perhaps 
suggest that there may be a world of light as Milton says, 
‘< Above the din and stir of this dim spot which men call earth,” 
and shew that the highest form of saintly entranced clairvoyance 
may possibly reveal ‘‘that some there are who by due steps 
aspire to lay their just hands on that golden key which opes the 
palace of eternity”? Thus the highest entranced soul knows 
as an absolute fact that Materialism is falso. It beholds its 
immortal life and in the innermost secret of its own essence it 
listens to the still small voice of the eternal God. 


THH WILLING GAME. 

The London correspondent of an influential provincial 
journal, writing on Tuesday, said :—‘‘I took part last night in 
a novel Christmas entertainment which may have startling 
results. A lady or gentleman is brought blindfolded into the 
room where it has been decided that he or she shall be mace to 
do a certain thing. " It is understood that the subject treated 
yield himself or herself to the influence of the operators, who 
stand with their fingers and thumbs pressing very lightly on the 
neck of the blindfolded person. If the operation is successful 
the subject will find a particular articlo, walk in any direction, or 
sit down, as the will of the operator directs. Last night this form 
of mesmeric influence was successful in nino trials out of 
eleven. Even the sceptics acknowledged that they felt them- 
selves impelled, and not by any pressure on the neck, to do 
what was required. A lady kissed a gentleman ; 80 the excite- 
ment can take a romantic turn. A little girl walked round the 
room till she was opposite to her mother, and then sat down in 
that lady’s lap, because, as she said, ‘she felt she must.’ 
Mesmerised persons do much more singular things than these, 
but it is the simplicity of the operation, and the perfect 
consciousness of the subject which make the performance so 
interesting. In one case, the good faith of the operators and 
the susceptibility of the person operated on were illustrated a 
little too forcibly. It was arranged that a lady who was not in 
the least nervous, and very anxious to test the mysterious 
influence, should be made to touch the locket which hung from 
her neck. Ina very few moments she began to breathe heavily, 
and suddenly fell into violent hysterics. When she recovered 
she told us that she felt as if she were being choked. Whether 
this sensation was duc to the locality of the object which she 
was expected to touch, I cannot say; but the effect of the 
experiment was remarkable.” 


ee ee oe 


SPIRITUALISM IN BonEmia.—The Vienna correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph sends the following interesting item :— 
‘¢ A telegram from Trautenau, in Bohemia, announces that fifty 
adeptsat Spiritualism have been summoned to appear before 
the investigating magistrate of that locality. It appears that 
an epidemic of Spiritualism has broken out in that part of the 
country, in consequence of the wholesale distribution of a 
Spiritualistic periodical published in Paris. The local press 
urges the authorities to prohibit its delivery by post, and invites 
the Minister of the Interior to institute an inquiry as to the 
number of cases of mental derangement in the above district 
resulting from the practice of Spiritualism.” We should like to 
learn more about this ‘‘ epidemic of Spiritualism,” and especially 
about the result of the proposed inquiry in regard to the mental 
derangement in which, as is alleged, the ‘‘ epidemic” has re- 
sulted. There have been many allegations of a similar kind 
from. time to time, but they have always turned out to be nothing 
better than malicious falsehoods. 


Friresiwz Storres.—By Edith Saville (London: E. W. 
Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane).—This is a book of short and deeply 
interesting stories, very cleverly told. We notice it because 
some of the narratives arc based on the recognition of pheno- 
mena well known to Spiritualists, and which are here boldly set 
forth as facts. We suspect, indecd, that the authoress is one of 
our ‘‘ inner circle,” that ‘‘ Edith Saville” is but a nom de 
plume, and that if her real name were given it would be recog- 
nised at once by a large number of our readers. The book, we 
may add, is well printed and prettily bound. Its price will be 
found on reference to our advertising pages. 

Mes. Harpince-Brivren’s Lecture APpointMENTs.— 
Lonpon : St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman-street, Oxford-street, W., 
January 7th and 14th.—Address, The Limes, Humphrey-strect, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
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“MARY JANE” AND THE LATE MR. GUPPY. 

To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” ; 
Srr,—As information is solicited respecting ‘‘ Mary Jane,” 
permit me to say that I made the acquaintance of its author, 
Mr. 8. Guppy, about the time of the publication of the said 
work. He, at that time, entertained the ‘‘ monstrous con- 
clusions” referred to by Mr. Haughton, but on becoming 
acquainted with the Davenports, in whom he took great interest, 
and whom he engaged tu go to Paris at a cost of £500, with a 


-view to introduce them to scientists, his views became somewhat 


modified, and he then entertained the idea that the human spirit 
had the power to act as a physical agent independent of the 
body by will power, alleging that nothing ever took place in the 
presence of the Brothers but what they were capable of doing 
themselves, instancing the fact that they could both play on the 
violin, a manifestation which took place at all their séances. The 
Spirits, however, I may remark from repeated observation, were 
by far the most skilful performers. 

I believe Mr. Guppy ultimately gave up his crude notions on 


these matters and came round to the Spiritual theory, pure and » 


simple, for he was accustomed in his later years to talk a good 
deal about ‘‘ the Spirits.” 

I also notice a letter respecting the materialisations of 
Mrs. Fay, of Boston, U.S.A. It may be of interest to state 
that I made this lady’s acquaintance about six years ago, she 
being then unknown to fame. At that: time the phenomena 
were not so pronounced as they appear to be now, but what I 


witnessed satisfied me of their genuineness, and I published an. 


account of my experiences in the Banner of Light, which was 
Mrs. Fay’s first introduction to public notice. The most striking 
event that occurred on the .occasion was the appearance of a 
female form dressed in white, who claimed to be an opera singer, 
and who gave us a taste of her quality in true operatic style. 
Mrs. Fay is a German by birth, and is a quiet, unpretending 
little woman.—I remain, &c., - Rosert Cooren. 
Eastbourne, November 19th, 1882. 
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To the Editor of ‘* Licut.”’ 
Srr,—I am much obliged to your two correspondents who 


have shewn some knowledge of ‘‘Mary Jane.” I scarcely know. 
whether they mean to defend the theory there advanced, or 


not—they both seem half inclined to do so. I do not wonder 
at their shrinking from a rather arduous task. The author 


asserts that the mingling of emanations or vapours or magnetic. 


efflux from a circle of persons in: séance actually creates a 
personal Spirit—an Ego, having intelligence, moral sense—all, in 
short, that constitutes a human. Spirit. It is created in a moment 
by vapours that possess thought and intelligence. And such a 
new created being is the reflex of the minds and moral natures of 
the members of the circle—the average net result. The new 
Spirit arises as at tho stroke of the enchanter’s wand! _ 

We must then suppose that the Spirit so suddenly raised into 
life, when the circle breaks up and the emanations separate and 
their cohesion is lost, returns again to nothingness, and ceases to 
exist as suddenly as it arose. Any number then of ordinary 
persons can create life, albeit only momentary life. ' 

This appears to me a theory only fit for Bedlam. ‘‘C.C.M.” 
assures us that it has some respectable sponsors. It may be so, 
but I believe it will be among the believers of Occultism or 


-Oriental Theosophy. I have no doubt that the disciples of that 


school can produce long mares of sickly and incoherent dreams, 
having no foundation in nature or reality, which may tend’ to 
tho defence of such a theory. But I would ask ‘‘C. C. M.,” 
leaving aside altogether the argument from Oriental authority, 
to produce a chain of reasoning which can recommend itself to 
the highest intelligence of European or Western science and 
philnsophy in defence of the portentous theory of the author of 
‘“Mary Jane.” Extremes meet; long vigils, severe fastings, 
absention from all mundane affairs and a monotonous concen- 
tration of the powers of thought on the mysteries of spirit, 
generate in the Oriental mystic a state of mind hardly differing 
from lunacy. : 

The unhappy devotee mistakes phrases for facts, grotesque 


delusions for realities, so that tho outcome of all is a 
Spiritualism hardly to be distinguished from the lowest 
Materialism or the rankest Atheism.—Yours truly, 


G. D. Haveuron. 


Mr. J. J. Morse’s ApporntMEents.—Carpirr : December 
31st and January Ist. Lonpon: St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman- 
strect, Oxford-street, W., January 7th.—For terms and dates, 
direct Mr. Morse, at 58, Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, &. 
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THE FAIRY-LAND OF MATHEMATIGS. 
No. IV. The Reign of Law. 


By the Authoress of “The Home Side of a Scientific Mind.” 


EXTRACTS FROM BABBAGE'S “IX. BRIDGEWATER TREATISE.” 


‘*Miracles are not deviations from the laws assigned by the 
Almighty for the government of matter and of mind; but... 
the exact fulfilment of much more extensive laws than those we 
suppose to exist. In fact, if we were endued with acuter senses 
and higher reasoning faculties, they are the very points we 
should seek to observe, as the test of any hypothesis we had 
been led to frame ‘concerning the. nature of those laws. Even’ 
with our present imperfect faculties, we frequently arrive at the 
highest confirmation of our views of the laws of nature, by 


tracing their actions under singular circumstances.” 


‘‘The mode by which I prepose to arrive at these conclu- 
sions is, by appealing to the judgment whicli each individual 
will himself form, when examining that piece of mere human 


mechanism,” the series engine. 


Mr. Babbage then describes how he could set the engine so 


as to register the series of square numbers, for, say, @ million 
terms ; to make at the 1,000,001st term an apparent exception, 
giving the cube’ instead of the square; and then to go on 
registering squares for a further indefinite period. The engine 
‘‘may be set so as to obey by any given law ; and, at any periods 
however remote, to make one or more seeming exceptions to that 
law.” The visitor, watching the machine, seeing that the person 
in charge did not interfere with its action when once it was set, 


‘and observing a certain sequence to continue unbroken for a 
hundred, or a thousand, or a million terms, imagines of course 


that he knows the law to which the machine has been “* set,” 


and when the ‘‘ exceptional” case occurs of its own accord he is 


mightily puzzled. i. a a 

‘Tt is, howevor, to be observed, that tho apparent law which 
the spectator arrived at by an almost unlimited induction, is not 
the full expression of tha law by which the machine acts; and 
that the excepted caso is as absolutely and irresistibly the 
necessary consequence of its primitive adjustment, as is any 
individual calculation amongst the countless multitude.” 

‘* Now, as all laws which appear te us regular and uniform 
in their course, and to b3 subject to no exception, can be calcu- 
lated by the engine; and as each of these laws may also be 
calculated by the same machine, subject to any assigned inter- 
ruption, at distinct and definite periods ; each simple law may 


"be interrupted at any point by a portion of any one of all the 


other simple laws; it follows that. the class of laws subject to 
interruption 1s far more extensive than that of laws which are 
aninterrupted. It is, in fact, infinitely more numerous. There- 
fore, the probability of any law with which we have become 
acquainted by observation being part of a much more extensivo 
law, and having, to use mathematical language, singular points 


_ or discontinuous functions contained within it, is very large.” 


‘<It is a condition of our race that we must ever wade 
through error in our advance towards truth ; and it may even be 
said that in many cases we exhaust almost every variety of error 
before we attain the desired goal. But truths once reached by such 


4 course, are always most highly valued ; and when, in addition 
to this, they have been exposed to every varicty of attack which | 


splendid talents quickened into energy by the keon perception 
of personal interests can suggest;—whon they have revived 
undying from unmerited neglect; when the anathema of 


spiritual, and the arm of secular, power have been found as 


impotent in suppressing as their arguments were in refuting 
them, then they are indeed irresistible. Thus tried and thus 
triumphant in the fiercest warfare of intellectual strife, even 


the temporary imterests and furious passions which urged on the |. 


contest have contributed in no small measure to establish their 
value, and thus to render these truths the pormanent heritage 


of our race.” 


“More Foncer-me-Nors rrom Gov’s Garpen. By F. J. 
Theobald.—Our readers will have pleasant memories. of Miss 
Theobald’s ‘‘ Bob and I,” a sweet story of simple incidents in 
child-life, charmingly interwoven with religious and Spiritual- 
istic thought. ‘‘ More Forget-me-Nots ” carries the narrative 
into riper years, and is, if possible, even more fascinating than its 
predecessor. It presents Spiritualism in its highest form as appre- 
ciated and practised in the home circles of a religious family ; 
and sets forth, in telling words, somo of the ‘most important 
points of doctrine, in regard to which most Spiritualists differ 
from their more orthodox neighbours, The book is published by 
the Psychological Press Association. 


[ ecember 30, 1899, 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

A leading article having appeared in the columns of the 
Yorkshire Post, on the work of the Society for Psychical 
Research, the following reply was published in the same journal, 
from the pen of Professor Barrett:— 


To the Editor of the Yorkshire Post. 


Sir,—Through the kindness of a friend, your able and ex- 
tremely fair leading article of Friday last on the Society for 
Psychical Research has just reached me, 

“May I be permitted to correct a slight error into which 
you have fallen, owing, doubtless, to the very scanty and 
inaccurate report of the last meeting of our members which 
appeared in the London newspapers ? | 

‘‘ After very kindly references to the work of the committee 
on thought-reading, of which I am the honorary secretary, you 
remark :—‘ Legitimate as is the inquiry which the ‘society has 
undertaken, we suspect that the inquirers have been too hasty 
in assuring themselves of results which, if they -are realities, 
are far outside the order of universal experience.’ — 

“TT have requested the secretary of the society to send you all 
that we have published, together with the second report of the 
committee on thought-reading as soon as it appears. From 
these papers—the authorised Proceedings of our society—I think 


~—— 


you will find that, if we have erred, we have erred on the side 


of excessive caution. On p. 33 we expressly state that ‘ we 
cannot pretend that this inquiry ‘is as yet more than in its in- 
fancy, and we would deprecate the premature formation of 
theories on the subject. The phenomena here described are so 
unlike any which have been brought within the sphere of re- 
cognised science as to subject the mind to two opposite dangers,’ 
and so on. ee ee 

‘‘ Imay, however, add that Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. Edmund > 
Gurney, and myself have been engaged for many years prior to 
the formation of the Society for Psychical Research. in the 
investigation of the evidence that exists on behalf of thought- - 
reading, or, a8 we now propose to call it, ideoscopy. Our later 
investigations—first, with a family at Buxton, with whom we 
have made over 1,000 experiments, under the most stringent 
conditions, and now with a gentleman at Brighton, whose 
ideoscopic powers are the most remarkable we have yet met with 


—have shewn that very much which passes as thought-reading 


is simply muscle-reading ; but that, nevertheless (and in spite 
of gencral experience to the contrary), it is in the highest degree 


probable that ideas can be transferred from mind to mind with- 


out the intervention of the recognised organs of sensation. We 
are very anxious to widen the area of experiment, and thus 


strengthen our position, and we gladly welcome any criticism, 


whether friendly or hostile, which will enable us to make our 
conclusions more worthy of general acceptance. I need hardly 


point out that any conclusions drawn from public performances 
are utterly valueless, and that private experiments should be 
conducted with care and if possible in the presence of a medical 
man, who should testify to the conditions under which they are 


made.—I am, Sir, yours truly, W. F. Barrer. 
18, Belgrave-square, Monkstown, Dublin. be @ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.. W.—Your wishes will, we doubt not, be fully met easly in 
_ the coming year. 


J.R.—Do not bo impatient. Mattor of the kind you would like 


to see, will come in abundance in its proper turn. 
O.T.—You can best help us by getting your friends to subscribe 
to “Tiaur.” The paper should not, asa rule, be lent to 
those who can afford to buy it. 


Punch makes an attempt this week to create some amuso- 
ment at tho oxpense of ‘‘Licur” and Spiritualism; but fails 
lamentably. The writer weuld have his readors believe that 
Spiritualists dare not bot so much as tive shillings on their 
‘‘facts” ; whereas, in truth, many have staked as many 


hundreds of pounds on their power to prove them. Surely 


Punch has been napping, while the world has been moving. 


Common Wants.—The Ross Publishing Company, 4, Wine 
Office-court, have just issued a very useful little book entitled, 
‘A Dictionary of Common Wants.” Most of the articles in 
daily use, ‘‘from a needle to an anchor,” as the publishers say 
with literal truth, are arranged alphabetically for easy reference, 
accompanicd by the requisite information as to where, and at 
what cost, they can be purchased. The idea is a good one, and 
its conception and exccution are alike creditable to the taste and 
ingenuity of the editor, Mr. W. Eglinton. 
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